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Letters from Barillm, which ſhew the dangerous connection: 
of Louis and James from the beginning of his reign. 


Tranſlation. 


Extrati of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th. 
— Fames's apology to France for calling a parliament. — 
His averſion to parliaments. — His arbitrary views. — 
His zeal for popery. — Gives a hint for money from 
France. 

February 19, 1685. 
*© YESTERDAY evening the King of England took 
me into his cloſet, and after having talked to me 
upon ſeveral home affairs of no great importance, he ſaid, 

* You may be perhaps ſurpriſed, but I hope you will be 

of my opinion when I have told you my reaſons. I have 

reſolved to call a parliament immediately, and to aſſemble 
it in the month of May. TI ſhall publiſh at the ſame time 

a declaration that I am to maintain myſelf in the enjoy- 

ment of the ſame revenues the King my brother had. 

Without this proclamation for a parliament, I ſhould 

hazard too much by taking poſſeſſion directly of the re- 


venue which was eſtabliſhed during the lifetime of my 
Vol. II, * A deceaſed 
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deceaſed brother. It is a deciſive ſtroke for me to entet 
into poſſeſſion and enjoyment : For hereafter it will be 
much more eaſy for me either to put off the aſſembling of 
parliament, or to maintain myſelf by other means which 
may appear more convenient for me. Many people will 
ſay that I determine too haſtily in calling a parliament 
but if I waited longer, I ſhould loſe the merit of it. 
I know the Engliſh : You muſt not ſhew them any fear 
in the beginning : The malecontents would have formed 
cabals to demand a parliament, and thereby have gained 
the favour of the nation, which they would afterwards 
have abuſed, I know very well that I ſhall yet find dif- 
ficulties to ſurmount; but I ſhall get the better of them, 
and put myſelf in a condition to ſhew my gratitude for 
the infinite obligations I am under to the King your 
maſter, | 

4 know into what difficulties the deceaſed King my 
brother was thrown, when he ſuffered himſelf to waver 
with regard to France : I will take good care to hinder 
parliament from meddling in foreign affairs, and will put 
an end to the ſeſſion as ſoon as I ſee the members ſhew 
any ill will. 

It is your part to explain to the King your maſter 
what I ſay to you, that he may have no cauſe to complain 
of my having taken ſo haſtily ſo important a reſolution, 
without conſulting him, as I ought to do, and will do in 
every thing : But I ſhould have hurt my affairs extreme- 
ly, if L had deferred it only eight days; for I ſhould have 
continued deprived of revenues which I now preſerve, and 
the leaſt oppoſition on the part of thoſe who refuſed to pay 
the duties, would have engaged me in levying them by 
force ; inſtead of which, I ſhall pretend now that I have 
the law on my fide, and it will be very eaſy for me to re- 
duce thoſe who would oppoſe what I do.“ 


To 
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To this the King of England added all kinds of pro- 
teſtations of gratitude and attachment to your Majeſty. 
He told me, Chat without your ſupport and protection, he 
could undertake nothing of what he deſigned in favour of 
the catholics : That he knew well enough he ſhould never 
be in ſalety, till a liberty of conſcience was eſtabliſhed 
firmly in their favour in England: That it was to this he 
was wholly to apply himſelf as ſoon as he ſaw a poſſibility: 
That I had ſeen with what facility he had been acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed King; and that the reſt would 
come about in the ſame manner, by his conducting him- 
ſelf with firmneſs and wiſdom. 

I told his Britannic Majeſty, I would not take upon 
me to make an anſwer upon the ſpot to what he had done 
me the honour to ſay to me : That I could never doubt 
the ſincerity of his ſentiments with regard to your Ma- 
jeſty, and believed him too wiſe and too able to do any 
thing which might alter an union founded on ſo much 
experience and reaſon : That I would give your Majeſty 
an account of what he had ſaid, and when I had thought 
upon it, would tell him my ſentiments freely, which 
ought to be of no weight till I ſpoke to him on your Ma- 
jeſty's part: That I could, however, tell him of myſelf, 
without thinking more of it, that your Majeſty is in ſuch 
a ſituation as to have nothing to defire for the augmenta- 
tion of your power and grandeur : That you had put 
limits to your conqueſts at a time when you might eaſily 
have augmented them : That your friendſhip for the de- 
ceaſed King of England, and for him to whom J had the 
honour to ſpeak, had engaged you to ſupport their in- 
tereſts, and thoſe of monarchy in this country : That 

God had bleſſed your Majeſty's deſigns every where ; 
and I was aſſured you would feel a ſenſible joy at his ele- 
vation to the government of three kingdoms : That 
] doubted not but his conduct would always be conform- 
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able to what he owed to his reputation, and to his real 


" intereſts, which were to preſerve your Majeſty's friend- 


ſhip; and that it was juſt he ſhould act with regard to 
the interior affairs of his kingdom at he ſhould judge 
proper himſelf. I did not think myſelf, Sire, obliged to 
diſpute without mature deliberation a reſolution already 
taken, and which my arguments would not have altered. 
I even eſteemed it for your Majeſty's dignity, that 
I ſhould not appear intimidated by a meeting of parlia- 
ment on account of your Majeſty's intereſts alone, when 
the King of England ſhewed fo little apprehenſion of his 
own. 

Lord Rocheſter came to me this morning from his 


Britannic Majeſty, to explain more at large his motives 


for calling a parliament : He added to what the King of 
England had ſaid, that if he had not prevented the re- 
queſts which would have been made to him, the Keeper 
of the Great Seal and the Marquis of Halifax would rot 
have failed to preſs him to aſſemble a parliament ; that 
the preſent advantage he means to draw from this declara- 
tion is, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the revenue which 
the late King had, as well as of his crown; that it would 


have been chargeable to your Majeſty, if he had been 


obliged to aſk of you ſuch conſiderable ſupplies as thoſe he 
would have had occaſibn for; that what he does, does not 
however exempt him from having recourſe to your Majeſty; 
and he hoped, that in the beginning of his reign, your Ma- 
jeſty would help him to ſupport the weight of it; and that 
this freſh obligation, joined to many others, woubd en- 
gage him ſtill more not to depart from the road which he 
uſed to think the deceaſed King his brother ſhould have 
kept with regard to your Majeſty : That this will be the 
means to make him independent of Parliament, and to 
put him in a condition of ſupporting himſelf without par- 
liament, if they ſhould refuſe him the continuation of the 
revenues which the deceaſed King enjoyed, 
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Lord Rocheſter omitted none of the arguments which 
he thought would convince me that your Majeſty ha- 
zarded nothing in ſupporting the King of England at 
preſent with a conſiderable ſum of money ; that it is ſup- 
porting the work of this Prince, and putting it out of his 
power ever to ſwerve from it; that as for himſelf, he 
had not changed his ſentiments, and his opinion was, 
that the King his maſter could not ſupport himſelf without 
your Majeſty's aid and ſupplies ; that it would leave him 
to the mercy of his people, and in a condition of being 
ruined, if your Majeſty did not give him new marks of 
your friendſhip in ſo deciſiye a conjuncture; and that 


from this beginning depended all his maſter's good for- 
tune. 


— 


Such were the views of James. Louis, on his part 
again, prepared to make the fame uſe of that Prince 
which he had made of his brother, and by the fame means: 
For, without waiting for James' s hints for money men- 
tioned in this letter of the 19th of February, he had, 
ſoon as he heard of the death of Charles, ordered —— 
to be remitted to Barillon for the ſervice of King James. 
What effect that produced in the court of England will 
be ſeen in the following diſpatch, 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from Monſieur Barillon ts Louis the 
XIVth.— Louis ſends James 500,000 livres.— James re- 
ceives it with tears in his cyes.— The joy of Sunderland, 
Rocheſter, and Godolphin. —Churchill ſent to France to 
aſk more money. | 

MES February 26, 1685. 
RECEIVED the day before yeſterday your Majeſty's 
diſpatch of the 20th of this month by the return of 
the courier I ſent, I went that inſtant to wait on the King 


of 
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fairs may proſper. He has even outrun what I could 
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of England. I gave him the letter of your Majeſty's hand, 
which he was ſo good as to make me read. He ſeemed to 
receive your Majeſty's teſtimonies of friendſhip with the 
greateſt ſenſibility, I thought I could not delay inform- 
ing him of your Majeſty's care in getting, in fo ſhort a 
time, bills of exchange for the ſum of five hundred thou- 
ſand livres, and ſending them to me, in order to my 
making ſuch uſe of them as ſhould be moſt conducive to 
his ſervice. This Prince was extremely ſurpriſed, and 
ſaid with tears in his eyes, © It is the part of the King 
your maſter alone, to act in a manner ſo noble and ſo full 
of goodneſs to me. I own to you that I feel more ſenſibly 
what he has done in this, than any thing that may hap- 
pen to me in the courſe of my life ; for I plainly ſee the 
bottom of his heart, and how defirous he is that my af- 


poſlibly wiſh, and has prevented my wants, I can never 
enough acknowledge ſuch a proceeding. Inform him of 
my gratitude, and be my pledge for the attachment I 
ſhall for ever have to him.“ 

I cannot, Sire, expreſs what joy this Prince had to ſee 
ſo ſpeedy and ſo ſolid a proof of your Majeſty's friendſhip, 
and the readineſs with which you had ſent ſo conſiderable 
a ſum. TI told him, that, not to detract from what he 
owed to your Majeſty, I would frankly own to him, that 
in the trouble I was in at the time of the deceaſed King 
of England's death, I had thought of nothing further than 
diſpatching a courier ta inform your Majeſty of it; and 
that I had not repreſented how much it imported to ſend 
him a ſpeedy ſupply ; and if in this I had been guilty of 
a negle&, it was well repaired by what your Majeſty had 
done. The King of England interrupted me, and ſaid, 
he could not ſufficiently admire your Majeſty's foreſight 
and care in giving him ſpeedily ſuch an eſſential mark of 
oY friendſhip; that your * ſhould not be oY 
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and that he would remember what you had done to fix the | 
crown upon his head. 


As ſoon as I was gone, he ſhut himſelf up with the 
Lords Rocheſter, Sunderland, and Godolphin, and in- 
formed them of what I had told him on the part of your 
Majeſty, in terms which added ſtill to thoſe which he 
had uſed to me. They came to me one after the other, 
to whiſper in my ear, that I had given life to the King 
their maſter ;z and that though he had aſſured himſelf of 
your Majeſty's friendſhip, this laft proof of it, given ſo 
apropos, obliged him beyond all that could be believed. 

expected that what your Majeſty has done would 
produce a good effect, but could not believe I ſhould 
receive ſo many teſtimonies of gratitude; and I ſee 
by it that people were willing to have created a fear 


in the King of England that your Majeſty would not 
IT make any great efforts to ſupport him. I ſay this, how - 
of 


ever, of myſelf; for I have ſeen, from all the diſcourſes 
of his Britannic Majeſty, a great confidence in your 
Majeſty's friendſhip. 

I muſt give your Majeſty an account of what paſſed in 
the evening. I had a conference with the three miniſters ; 
Lord Rocheſter, as preſident of the council, explained to 
me in few words what they had in charge from the King 
their maſter to ſay to me, which ended in repreſenting 
the neceſſity of his affairs, and how much it imported 
him to receive ſupplies in the beginning of his reign. 

Lord Rocheſter then entered into the diſcuſſion of the 
treaty made with the deceaſed King of England, We 
agreed on every thing, even as to what remained for the 
complete payment of the three laſt years ſubſidy. Lord 
Rocheſter ſaid, there had always been a difference be- 
tween him and me in accounting, becauſe he always ex- 
pected and believed that your Majeſty would give two 
millions a m— during three years; that it was true I had 


always 
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always ſaid on my fide, that I had never had a power to 


promiſe more than fifteen hundred thouſand livres for 
each of the two laſt years ; that this difficulty had not 
been ended ; and. that they had not even ſpoken of the 
fourth year, which was now almoſt elapſed, becauſe they 
did not foreſee that your Majeſty would have diſconti- 
nued the deceaſed King of England's ſubſidy, whoſe 
conduct upon the whole was ſo agreeable to your Ma- 
jeſty, and been ſo uniform on all occaſions. To this 
1 anſwered, that I could not take upon me to diſpute any 
thing on matters of fact, unleſs they were quite plain; 
that I could not exceed my powers, and had not done it, 
ſo that we could only keep to what was agreed on; and 
that I ſhould not fail to repreſent to your Majeſty all that 
they had ſaid, to the end you might judge what was con- 
venient for your ſervice, and the advantage of the King 
of England's affairs, 

Lord Rocheſter finiſhed by ſaying, The ambaſſador and 
I never had a conteſt , for, as what the King his maſter 
gave was a gratification without conditions, I had no 
right to diſpute upon the more or Jeſs : I believe, however, 
that what we did together has-been for the ſervice of the 
two Kings, and that neither the one nor the other has 
been the worſe for it. He added, it was his opinion till 
to treat in the ſame manner, and to eſtabliſh a confidence 
and union ſimilar to that which had already ſucceeded ſo 
well. I agreed in what he advanced; and added, that 
though the deceaſed King of England was not formaliy 
obliged to renounce his treaty with Spain, he had never- 
theleſs preſerved that conduct with regard to it which 
could have been expected; that the preſent King was 
ſtill more free from the treaty with Spain, and not in any 
ſhape obliged to a treaty, from the execution of which 
even the King his brother thought himſelf ſufficiently 


diſpenſed, The three miniſters agreed to what I * 
an 
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and told me that the King their maſter held himſelf en- 
tirely diſengaged from the obligation, however light it 
was, which the deceaſed King had entered into. 

I promiſed to write effectually to your Majeſty to 
favour the demand Lord Churchill is to make of a preſent 
and conſiderable ſupply. We had yeſterday another con- 
ference by his Britannic Majeſty's orders, but there was 
nothing more ſaid on what was treated of in the preced- 
ing one ; the miniſters ſtrove one after another to make 
me underſtand that they did not think it their duty to ca- 
pitulate, or diſcuſs the intereſts of the King their maſter 
with me ; that your Majeſty had put it out of their power 
to ſay any thing; and that a proceeding ſo frank and fo 
generous on your part, had obliged the King their maſter 
to give them orders to aſſure me of his gratitude, and to 
beg me to repreſent it to your Majeſty ſuch as he feels it ; 
that Lord Churchill had no other charge than to thank 
your Majeſty ; and for any thing further, they appealed 
to what I knew of the ſtate of affairs to induce your 
Majeſty to do what you ſhall pleaſe, judging that they 
ought not to aſk any thing from a Prince who had pre- 
vented what they might have expected from him, 

The King of England ſpoke to me ſeveral times yeſter- 
day, and ſaid, that he is penetrated with gratitude, and 
that he believes he has nothing to fear, being aſſured as 
he is of your Majeſty's friendſhip. I have perhaps too 
much enlarged upon all this ; but it appeared necellary 

that your Majeſty ſhould know how much his Britannic 
Majeſty and his miniſters have been ſenſible of what you 
have done. I have not yet given any money, It will be ſome 
days before the bills of exchange become due, the payment 
of which they would not have nie preſs too much, leſt 
a ſuſpicion ſhould ariſe upon Change of what is paſſing; 
ſo that I may ſtill receive your Majeſty's orders again be- 
fore | can make any conſiderable payment; it does not 
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even appear that they have any uneaſineſs here about the 


money. They confide ſo much in your Majeſty, that 


they believe the money as ſafe with me as at Whitehall. 
I may be deceived ; but I do not think your Majeſty 
could have done any thing of greater uſe to you for the 
future, than having prevented what they might have de- 
fired on ſo important an occaſion, 

His Britannic Majeſty ſaid again to me yeſterday in 
the evening, I don't regard the ſtate in which I am at 
preſent, but the ſtate in which I may be. All is peace- 
able in England and Scotland; but the King your maſter 
helped me at a time when it could not be known if there 
might not be a ſedition in London, and whether I ſhould 
not be driven out of it.“ 


'Upon the death of King Charles, the Prince of Orange 
endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation between King 
James and himſelf, and for this purpoſe ſent over 
Monſieur Overkerque from Holland, and wrote himſelf 
to the King's miniſter the Lord High Treaſurer Rocheſ- 
ter to intreat his good offices. James received his ad- 
vances with the ſame inſincerity with which he ſuſpected 
they were made, 

Barillon writes on the 26th of February 1684-5, that 
it having been ſaid the Prince of Orange was to. wait 


upon the King to vindicate himſelf, the King told Ba- 


rillon that he would receive the viſit, if the Prince aſked 
leave to make it. Barillon adds, There enters into 
the matter a little pleaſure, which his Britannic Majeſty 
will take to fee the Prince reduced to ſubmiſſion.“ 

On tbe 1ſt March 1684-5, Barillon writes, that James, 
on making an apology to him for having written to the 
Prince of Orange upon the death of King Charles, 
uſed theſe words: That he had written him two lines 


with 
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with his hand, merely to inform him of the news, with- 
out adding any other teſtimony either of friendſhip or 
good will,” The letter of notification is in King Wil- 
liam's box, and confirm's Barillon's relation. It is in 
the following words: | 


James the IId, to the Prince of Orange. —Notifies the death 
of King Charles. | 


Whitehall, February 6, 1685. 


cc I HAVE only time to fell you, that it has pleaſed 

God Almighty to take out of this world the King 
my brother. You will from others have an account of 
what diſtemper he died of; and that all the uſual cere- 
monies were performed this day in proclaiming me King 
in the city, and other parts. I muſt end, which I do, 


with aſſuring you, you ſhall find me as kind as you can 


expect.“ 


On the 8th of March 1685, Barillon writes to his 
court, that James told him he was obliged to preſerve 
appearances with the Prince of Orange, in order to pre- 
vent the popular party from finding a head, and to make 
them believe the Prince and he were united; but that 
the King added, he knew the Prince too well to bs de- 
ceived by him. 

The following diſpatch gives a particular account of 
what paſſed between King James and Monſieur Over- 
kirk, when the Prince ſent him to England. 
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Tranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the 
XIV th. — James refuſes to receive the ſubmiſſions of the 
Prince of Orange, unleſs he ſhall connect himſelf witb 


France, 


| March 1, 1685. 
cc I AM juſt come from Whitehall, The King of 


England took me this evening into his cloſet, and 
told me that Mr. Overkerque had aſked a private audi- 
ence of him a little before ſupper ; that, having admitted 
him, he ſaid, that the Prince of Orange not only repent- 
ed of his conduct to the deceaſed King of England, but 
ſincerely acknowledged the faults he had committed towards 
his Britannic Majeſty now reigning ; that he would do all 
in his power to make reparation, and to merit his good 
graces, by an entire ſubmiſſion to his will, and a ſincere 
attachment to his intereſts ; and would follow punctually 
what ſhould be preſcribed to him. The King of England 
told me his anſwer was, that it would always give him 
pleaſure io ſee the Prince of Orange in his duty, and 
ſhew a true repentance of what was paſt ; but he could 
not admit his ſubmiſſions, nor believe the proteſtations 
made on his part to be ſincere, if his ſubmiſſion was not 
complete, and without exception; that the deceaſed King 
of England and himſelf had maintained an union with 
your Majeſty, which the Prince of Orange had always 
oppoſed; and if he inclined to change his ſentiments 
with regard to the home affairs of England, he muſt 
alſo do it with regard to your Majeſty, and obſerve a dif- 
ferent conduct from that which he had held for a long 
time paſt with regard to you; that this firſt ſtep was 
abſolutely neceſſary in order to his being able to give any 

| credit 
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credit to what might be ſaid on the Prince of Orange's 
part.” 


Barillon writes to his court on the 5th and 19th of 
March 1685, that James had deſired of Overkirk that 
the Prince ſhould remove the Duke of Monmouth from 


the Prince's attaching himſelf to France; that the Prince 
had conſented to the two firſt articles, but had avoided 
giving an anſwer upon the laſt, Part of this relation is 
alſo confirmed by the following letters from the King to 
the Prince, in King William's cabinet: 


Holland, and his adherents from the Britiſh regiments in 
the Dutch ſervice, and had renewed his application for 


King James to the Prince of Orange. Is pleaſed with the ; 


conceſſions which the Prince has made. 


Whitehall, March 6, 1685. 
AM fully ſatisfied, and ſhall rely upon the aſſurance 


me you can deſire. It is now very late, and I have had 


by the next I ſhall recommend ſome to you, and ſhall 
ſoon diſpatch Skelton into Holland to you, in the room 
of Mr. Chudleigh ; and you may be ſure, that ſo long 
as you keep thoſe meaſures with me which you profeſs, 
of which | make no doubt, you ſhall find me as kind to 
you as you can deſire,” 


* 


you gave me in your letter, and what Overkirk 
ſaid to me from you, which has had all the effect with 


ſo much buſineſs all this day, till now, that I have not 
time to ſay all I intended: And as to the propoling ſome - 
officers to you in the place of thoſe you have turned out, 
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King James to the Prince of Orange. To the ſame purpoſe. 


IE Whitehall, March 16, 1685. 


40 ] WOUED not let this bearer, Monſ. Overkerke, 


return back to you, without writing to you by 
him, and aſſuring you at the ſame time, that it ſhall not 
be my fault if we do not continue upon very good terms. 
He can give you ſo true an account of all things here, 
I having informed him the beſt I can of affairs here.“ 


King James to the Prince of Orange. — To the ſame purpoſe. 


Whitehall, March 17, 1685. 


6 HAT you have written to me lately, and the 
aſſurances you have given by Monſ. Overkerk, , 

have ſo fully ſatisfied me, that I have ordered this bearer, | 
Mr. Skelton (whom I ſend to ſucceed Mr. Chudleigh), | 
to aſſure it you from me, and hope, for the time to come, 
the ſame confidence will be eſtabliſhed between us, as 
our near relation and the good of our family requires. 
What elſe I have to fay, I refer to him, to whom you 
may give entire belief, and have charged him allo to let 
you know what meaſures I intend to take as to affairs 
abroad, that there may be no miſtakes,” 


CS EEE ERR 


In King William's cabinet there are the two following 
anſwers from Lord Rocheſter to the letters which the 
Prince of Orange had written him concerning his defire 
to be reconciled to the King, The firſt is without date, 
but muſt have been written before the other, becauſe he 
receives the Prince's advances with a diſtance, as to par- 
ticulars, which perhaps was decent in the prime miniſter 

Mes of 
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of another Prince. The other enforces the King's deſire 
of having Monmouth removed from Holland. 


Tranſlation. 


Earl of Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange, written ſoon after 
the death of Charles.—In anſwer to one aſking his good 
offices with King James. — General aſſurances of zeal for 

. his ſervice. 


60 IT is with much joy that I have received marks of 

your Highneſs's remembrance; and it is with all 
the ſubmiſſion imaginable that I give you moſt humble 
thanks for the honour which you have done me of honour- 
ing me with your commands, and for all the goodneſs 
which you ſhe to me in your letter. I can aſſure your 
Highneſs, that you will not deceive yourfelf in doing me 
the honour to believe, that I will never fail in my duty 


ty 
” 


r 
) in every thing that will be for your ſervice ; all my wiſhes 
e, ending to nothing more in this world, than to fee your 


Highneſs as well in the favour of the King as is proper 
for a perſon ſo ſtrictly united to his Majeſty by birth and 
by alliance, to which I hope I ſee ſuch great approaches 
within this little time, that I cannot doubt of a good and 
happy ſucceſs. And I think I ought not to conceal from 
your Highneſs, that you have in your own hands every 
thing you can aſk. Be not deceived in believing that 
you can have need of my ſervices, or that my poor cares 
can be uſeful in a work of ſo great importance, Permit 


oe and conſequently cannot wiſh to have a mediator between 
24 you and the King, and that the ſtrong inclination which 
75 your Highneſs ſhe ws to do what the King expects of you, 
by ind the goodneſs which his Majeſty has always had with 
fler egard to you, cannot fail to fill you with joy and con- 


tentment; 
of | a 


me to ſay, that your Highneſs ought not to have need of, 


"i 


Wn tentment ; in which nobody in the world will have a 


with which I ſpoke to Monſ. d'Overkirke, and writ to 
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greater ſhare than he who, with all ſort of ſubmiſſion, 
aſks the honour of your good graces, and who will be 
all his life one of your moſt obedient and zealous er. 
vants.“ 


No II. 


Letters concerning Monmouth's Rebellion. 


Lord Rocheſter to the Prince Orange. — Adviſes him tt 
remove the Duke of Monmouth from Holland. 


6 I GIVE your Highneſs moſt humble thanks for the 

favourable expreſſions you are pleaſed to. uſe to- 
wards me, in two letters of the 10th and 13th inſtant, 
that your Highneſs -hath lately honoured me with; and 
fince you are pleaſed to encourage me in the freedom 


your Highneſs, I think it agreeable to your mind, as well 
as to your ſervice, that I ſhould continue it; and there- 
fore I beg leave to ſay this to you, as a thing that I can- 
not but think the King would take well of you, though 
I have not his orders to ſay ſo much; and it is in relation 
to the Duke of Monmouth, who is ſaid to be always very 
near the Hague, if not in it: Upon which I would offer 
you this in ſhort, that as it cannot be for your Highnels's 
ſervice that it ſhould be imagined he is there with your 
privity, ſo it may be preſumed, that conſidering the 
authority your Highneſs hath, and the good intelligence 
you cannot be ſuppoſed to want, that he can be there, 
and your Highneſs not know it. I hope your Highneſs 
will not be offended with me for ſtating the matter in 
this manner, which I may do the better, becauſe I do 
not ſuſpect your Highnels is privy to his being there; but 

9 then, 
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then, methinks, your Highneſs might let every body ſee, 
that if you knew he were ſo near you, it would be very 
diſagreeable to you; the conſequence of which would be, 
that he could not ſtay long there. I do not believe the 
King hath the intention of driving him from country to 
country, and to make all places uneaſy to him ; but, 
on the other hand, it is not at all neceſſary, nor in truth 
decent, conſidering the circumſtances he hath put himſelf 
in, that he ſhould be hovering juſt over againſt England, 
and as it were always in a readineſs to tranſport himſelf. 
Your Highneſs may be pleaſed to make the beſt uſe you 
think fit of this humble advice that I preſume to offer 
you ; it is only for yourſelf I mention it, and I am the 
rather induced to it by your own commands to me, to 
advertiſe your Highneſs of any thing that I think you 
might do that would be agreeable to the King, and by an 
expreſſion in your own letter to me, that you do not love 
to do things by halves; and fo I leave it to your High- 
neſs's judgment with all the ſubmiſſion that I owe. 


Whitehall, April the 14th, 1685.” 


"Theſe letters from James and Lord Rocheſter to the 


Prince of Orange, were ſoon followed by the King's re- 
calling the Prince's favourite Mr. Sidney (afterwards Earl 
of Romney) from Holland, where he commanded the 
Britiſh troops in the Dutch ſervice, and had been envoy 
from England; and by the appointment of Mr. Skelton 
to be envoy there. It appears from Barillon's letter to his 
court 29th March 1685, that Skelton had orders from 
James to act in concert with d'Avaux, the French am- 
baſſador at the Hague, and from others of Barillon's let- 
ters, that Skelton was always ready to irritate James 
againft the Prince of Orange. The Prince therefore re- 
monitrated againſt both meaſures, but afterwards ſubmit- 
ted. A copy of his letter to King James on this ſubject 
is in his box, as follows. 2 
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Tranſlation. 


Prince of Orange to James the Second. — Remonſtrates againſt 
recalling Sidney, and ſending Skelton as envoy to Holland. 


Fortlaerdyke, June 25th, rb68 5. 


« }F WOULD not have failed to have anſwered the 

letter which your Majeſty did me the honour to 
write me by laſt poſt, if Mr. Sydney had not been going 
away. I cannot diſſemble with your Majeſty that I could 
have wiſhed your Majeſty. had thought proper to have left 
him here; fince I can aſſure you that there never was 
a miniſter in this country who ſucceeded better, or who 
did you more faithful ſervices: it is alſo impoſſible that 
any perſon can be more zealous for your ſervice, for 
which I can anſwer. And theſe are the reaſons which 
made me and all the honeſt people of this country regret 
him, and which have obliged me to give him the regi- 
ment of the deceaſed Earl of Offory, and the command 
in chief of your Majeſty's ſubjects in this ſervice, the 
States not having thought proper, in this time of peace, 
to diſpoſe of the charge of General, of which Mr. Sidney 
will inform your Majeſty more particularly, and of what 
has paſſed here upon that affair. I doubt not your Majeſty 
will approve of the choice I have made, ſince aſſuredly I 
could not have found a perſon who would have been more 


faithful toyour intereſts, for which I will remain his pledge. 


I intreat your Majeſty not to take it amiſs, that J repre- 
ſent to you anew the hurt you will do your intereſt in this 
country, if you ſend Mr. Skelton to it. I have nothing 
to ſay againſt his perſon, and am even inclined to believe 
they did him wrong in what he was accuſed of ; but it is 
a thing that never can be removed from the imaginations 


of 
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of people here; and I have beſides other reaſons, upon 
which I explained myſelf at large in a letter which I wrote 
laſt poſt to my Lord Hyde, which without doubt he will 
have communicated to your Majeſty ; ſo that I hope you 
will not mortify me ſo far as to ſend any one here with 
whom I cannot live in good intelligence. That, how- 
ever, will not prevent me from endeayouring to ſerve 
your Majeſty with the ſame ardour and application which 
I have always done, and nothing can happen which can 
make me change the fixed inclination and attachment 
which I have for your intereſts; and I ſhould be the 
moſt unhappy man in the world if you was not perſuaded 
of it, and ſhould not have the goodneſs to continue me 
a little in your good graces, ſince I ſhall be, to the laſt 
breath of my life, with more zeal and fidelity than any 
one can be, your Majeſty's, &c.” 


— 


The following letters from King James to the Prince of 
Orange during the Duke of Monmouth's revellion, 
are in King William's cabinet. 


Janes the 1 14 to the Prince of Orange. Warns him ef 
Maqnmouth's intention to rebel. 


St. James's, April 28, 1685. 


” ] RECEIVED your's of the 3oth, by the laſt poſt, but 
had not time to let you know it on Friday laſt ; and 


by letters, which came over by the ſame pacquet, have it 


confirmed to me, that ſome of the fugitive rebels, which 
have lurked long in Holland, have had a meeting with the 
Duke of Monmouth there very privately, and have ſome 
deſign in hand on Scotland, or elſewhere, and that they 
have bought arms, and are ſending them by the way of 
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; Amſterdam, for the Weſt Highlands of Scotland, with 


an intention of making a raiſing there; but of this Skel- 
ton will give you a further account; and this day I ſpake 
to the ambaſſadors here about the rebels and fugitives that 
are there, that they my be ſent away out of the country, 
according to what is ſtipulated in the treaty, which, | 
hope, you will get done, it being very neceſſary to have 
thoſe turbulent traitors driven out of Holland,” 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. —— On the ſame 
ſubjef. 


St. James's, May 5, 1685. 
HOPE that the ſhips which were to have ſailed from 
the Texel, with cannon, arms, and ammunition for 
Scotland have been ſtopped by your's, or the States or- 


ders, before they got out, or that ſome veſlels I have ſent 


that way may have met them ; you ſee how buſy and reſt- 
Jeſs that rebellious party are. I hear that Lord Argyle is 
already gone for Scotland, and that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth has deſigned to go either after him, or come over 
hither into England, in a ſhort time, to make, if he can, 


ſome diſturbance ; but I am preparing for him and the 


other in both kingdoms, I have reaſon to believe that 


the Duke of Monmouth is Kill in Holland, either at Rot- 
terdam or Amkerdam.”” 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. —- —Pexed that 
Argyle's ſhips have eſcaped. 


May 12, 1685. 
— ON Saturday laſt I had yours of the 15th, by which I 
ſee the orders were given for ſending thoſe fugitives 
out of your country, and I make no doubt but that you 
will do your part to have it well put in execution, you 
ſeeing how neceſſary it is it ſhould be done, I ſee by the 
ſame 
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ſame letters, how vexed you are, that the three ſhips, la- 
den with arms and ammunition, from Amſterdam, got 
out to ſea, notwithſtanding the orders you had given to 
ſtop them. I hope you will do your part that no more 
follow them, and that you will endeavour to know whe- 
ther the Duke of Monmouth be gone with them, or re- 
mains ill in Holland, as it is reported.“ 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. 
ſubject. 


Whitehall, May 19, 1685. 

66 I HAVE now two of yours to anſwer, one of the 22d, 

the other of the 25th, and do eaſily believe if you 
had been at the Hague, the Lord Argyle, with his three 
ſhips, had not got out; and ſee, by the ſame letter, that 
what I had defired of the States, concerning my fugitive 
ſubjects, was ordered, which I take as kindly as can be 
deſired, and as you ſay, I am ſure you will look to its being 
well executed, Lord Treaſurer ſhewed me the paper you 
mentioned in yours of the 25th : I believe the intelligence 
is true, and the rather, becauſe yeſterday I had letters from 
Scotland that gave me an account of Lord Argyle's having 
been at the Ifle of Orkney, in his way towards the Weſt of 
Scotland, or North of Ireland : He ſailed from thoſe iſles 
the 8th, old flile, ſo that I expect every day to hear of his 
being landed, I have reaſon to believe the phanatick 
party have a deſign to riſe if they can in ſome part of 
England, and that the Duke of Monmouth is already 
privately here; I am taking the beſt care I can to pre- 
vent it; and now you ſee how little truſt is to be given to 
what the Duke of Monmouth ſays,” 


On the ſamg 


James 
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James the TId to the Prince of Orange. Defires thre: 
Scotch regiments to be ſent to Scotland. 


Whitehall, May 22, 168;. 

*© JV OU will hear from others how well the parliament 

have behaved themſelves this day, after I ſpoke to 
them, ſo that I need not repeat it. This morning I had 
Jetters from Scotland, which gave me an account that 
Argyle was landed at a place called Dunſtafnage, in the 
ſhire of Lorne, in the Welt Highlands, where, 
with the help of the arms he carried with him, and the 
intereſt he had heretofore in that part of the country, 
J believe he will get a good number of diſaffected men 
together; and though I make no doubt, by God's hel, 
that the rebels will ſoon be maſtered, yet there is no harm 
of providing for the worſt, and therefore I have charged 
Mr. Skelton to propoſe to you, the lending me the three 
Scotch regiments that are in your ſervice, to be ſent over 
into Scotland ; and if this is a thing you can do, the 
ſooner it is done, the more reaſon I ſhall have to take it 
very kindly of you.” 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange.—— Refuſes 1 
accept the Prince's offer to go to Scotland with the 
Scotch regiments. 


Whitehall, June 2, 1685. 
e AST night I had yours of the 5th, by which I ſee 


you had received mine, in which I deſired you to 
lend me the three Scots regiments to be ſent to Scot- 
land, and was the next to propoſe it to the States, 
which, 1 hope, by the next, to hear they have agreed to; 
for though I have reaſon to believe that the rebels there 
will be in time reduced, yet ſuch a body of old good men 


as thoſe three regiments are, will help very much towares 


it. I take very kindly of you what you offer concerning 
yourſelf ; but beſides that you cannot be ſpared from 
| where 
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where you are, this rebellion of Argyle is not con 
ſiderable enough for you to be troubled with it; 
however, I am as much obliged to you, as if I had ac- 
cepted of the offer you made me as to yourſelf,” 


James the TId to the Prince of Orange. —— Defires the 


three Engliſh regiments to be ſent over, becauſe Monmouth 
is advancing.” 


TO PART-L 


Whitehall, June 17, 1685. 

(c WW HEN I wrote to you yeſterday I thought the militia 

would have kept the Duke of Monmouth ſhut 
up within Lyme, but by the fault of thoſe of Devon- 
ſhire or Somerſetſhire, he has opened his way towards 
Taunton, which is a very factious town, and where ke 
may increaſe his numbers; and though with thoſe troops 
I have raiſed, and am railing, I make no doubt of maſ- 
tering him in ſome ſmall time, yet to make all ſure, I 
defire you to lend me the three Engliſh regiments that are 


in your ſervice, and they may be ſent over with all poſ- 


ſible ſpeed.“ 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange.—— Declines ac- 
cepting the Prince's offer to come over to England. 


London, June 30, 1685. 
« WO days finceT had yours by Monſieur Bentinke, 
who has given me a full account of all you had 
charged him with, and I take very kindly from you all the 
offers you made me by him, and I make no doubt, but by 
God's help, your ſending me the three regiments I de- 


lired of you (the three Scotch being arrived this day at 


Graveſend), to put a ſpeedy end to this rebellion. As to 
your coming over, which he told me you were ready to 
do, if there were any neceſſity of it, I do not at all think 
it proper at this time for our common intereſt, it being as 
neceſſary for you to ſtay in Holland at this conjuncture, to 
keep all things well there, as it is for me to ſtay here in 
London. I have diſcourſed at large with M. Bentink 
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upon this ſubject, who will alſo give you an account of 
it. However, I take it as kindly from you as if you 
had come, and am as ſenſible as you can deſire, of what 
you have already done.” 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. — Much pleaſed 
with the regiments ſent by the Prince. -—— Monmouth 
retreats. 

Whitehall, July 3, 1685. 

7 Received on Wedneſday yours of the 6th, by 
which I ſee the Engliſh regiments were to be em- 
barked by the beginning of this week, and muſtagain thank 
you for them, and if they be but as good as the Scotch 
regiments, which I ſaw this morning, I ſhall be doubly 
pleaſed ; for as to theſe I have ſeen, there cannot be, [ 
am ſure, better men than they are, and they do truly look 
like old regiments, and one cannot be better pleaſed with 
them than I am, and muſt again thank you for them.” 


Monmouth 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. 
| defeated, 


Whitehall, July 7, 1685. 


« AM ſure it will pleaſe you very well to hear that it has 

pleaſed God to give my troops good ſucceſs againſt 
the rebels here in England, as well as in Scotland. The 
Duke of Monmouth was got with all his troops to Bridg- 
water, and had ſummoned all the country to come in 
to him to fortify it; upon which Lord Feverſham 


called Weſton, which is within ſome two or three miles of 
Bridgwater, near which he camped, with what he had ot 
my old troups, which conſiſted of about two thouſand 
foot, in ſix battalions, and ſome ſeven hundred horſe and 
dragoons, and eightcen ſmall field pieces: the Earl oi 
Pembrok with ſome horſe and foot, of the militia were 

quarterec 
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quartered in a village behind him, having not tents to 
camp with. On Sunday night the Duke of Monmouth 
came out of Bridgwater over the bridge, with all his 
troops, himſelf at the head of the foot, and Lord Grey 
commanded his horſe, and came on with that great or- 
der and ſilence, that our parties which were out to ſee if 
he marched, did not hear them, and drew in battle upon 
the plain, and advanced ſtreight on to our camp, hoping 
to ſurpriſe them, and about two in the morning engaged 
our foot with great vigour, and were as well received; 
they had but three pieces of cannon with them, which 
they brought up, within piſtol-ſhot of our foot. Our 
horſe in the mean time drew up on the right hand of our 
foot, the left being ſo covered that they could not be ta- 
ken by the flank, and charged the rebels horſe, which 
conſiſted of fifteen troops, and beat them, at the firſt 
charge, but did-not purſue them far, but fell back into 
the rear of the rebels foot, which made great refiſtance, 
but at laſt were all cut to picces, their cannon and two 
and twenty colours taken,” 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. — His interviews 
with Monmouth and Lord Grey. 


Whitehall, July 14, 168 5. 

ce | HAVE had yours of the 17th, and now the Duke 

of Monmouth is brought up hither with Lord 
Grey and the Brandenburgher. The two firſt deſired 
very earneſtly to ſpeak with me, as having things of im- 
portance to ſay to me, which they did, but did not an- 
ſwer my expectation, in what they ſaid to me: the Duke 
of Monmouth ſeemed more concerned and defirous to 
live, and did behave bimſelf not ſo well as I expected, nor 


ſo as one ought to have expected, from one who had taken 


upon him to be King. I have ſigned the warrant for his 
Vor. II. *D execution 
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execution to-morrow. For Lord Grey, he appeared 
more reſolute and ingenious, and never ſo much as once 
aſked for his life : his execution cannot be ſo ſoon, by rea- 
ſon of ſome forms which are requiſite to be complyed 
with.“ — 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. Monmouth's 


execution. 


Whitehall, July 17, 1685. 
7 1 FIND by yours of the 21ſt, that you had heard of 
the defeat of the rebels, and before this you will 
have been informed of the Duke of Monmouth having 


been taken and brought hither, He was very ſolicitous | 


to have gained more time, and did many things towards 
it, not very decent for one, who had taken on him the 
title of King. He was beheaded on Wedneſday on 
Tower-hill, He died reſolutely, and a downright en- 
thuſiaſt.“ 


King James's Queen to the Prince of Orange. Rejoices 
that the rebellion is ended. 


Whitehall, July 19, 1685. 


ce THE kind meſſage you ſent to the King by Mr, 

Bentinck, and your good wiſhes, I believe 
brought us good luck, for God be thanked here is an end 
of all troubles, and in ſuch a manner as that we may 
hope never to ſee the like again as long as we live. I have 
deſired this bearer to give you a thouſand thanks for all 
the marks you give me of your friendſhip, both by him, 
and in your letter. I am extremely pleafed with it, and 
deſire nothing more than the continuance of it, of which 
I will not doubt, being reſolved to ſhow myſelf upon all 


occaſions, truly and ſincerely yours.“ 


TO PART I. BOOK Il. 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſmooth letters from King 
James to the Prince of Orange, Barillon writes to his 
court 21ſt of May 1685, that the King complained to 
him that the Prince of Orange had permitted Lord Ar- 
gyle to fail. On the 5th of May he writes, that the 
King ſaid he was to keep on fair terms with the Prince 
only till the ſeſſion of parliament ſhould be over; and at 
an after-period near the time of the revolution he writes, 
that the King told him, it was very lucky there had been 
no occaſion for trying the fidelity of the regiments which 
the Prince of Orange had ſent over in the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion ; for that moſt of the officers were diſ- 
affected. 

Lord Dartmouth's manuſcript note on page 631, vol. 
1, of Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, is in theſe words: 
“ Fletcher told me he had good grounds to ſuſpect, that 
e the Prince underhand encouraged the expedition with 


ces 
rity is high. Fletcher was in a ſituation to know, and 
he was incapable of lying. 


The effect of the King's ſuſpicion ſoon ee in his 
Mr, 


inſiſting to appoint the commander of the ſix Britiſh re- 
eve WF giments in the Dutch ſervice, in the place of Mr. Syd- 
end ney, whom he had recalled. At firſt he propoſed that 
may Lord Pembroke ſhould have the command. The Prince 
have 


conſented ; but the appointment did not take place. Af- 
; terwards the King recommended Lord Carlingford, a Ro- 
him, WW man Catholic. But the Prince poſitively refuſed his 


| - conſent, and the King yielded in his turn, 
yNIC | 
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“ defign to ruin the Duke of Monmouth,” The autho- 
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Cabinet as follows: 


James the Ild to the Prince of Orange. — Preſſes for Lord 


Pembroke's command. Is to make a camp at Hounſ- 
low. | 


Whitehall, Auguſt 10, 1685, 
S to what concerns Lord Pembroke's affairs which 
I recommended to you ſo earneſtly, I hope that if 
you preſs the States to it, they will agree to it, eſpecially 
when you may tell them no penſion will be defired, now 
in time of peace; and for a regiment, that as I keep Can» 


Non here, he Lord Pembroke may have it. *Tis true he 


has ſeen no ſervice, he is a ſtout, ingenious, and induſ- 
trious man, and one on whom I can entirely rely, and fo 
will be ſure to propoſe none, nor recommend any to you, 
but ſuch as are truly loyal, which is of great conſequence 
to me ; for as they are yet compoſed, there are ſome of- 
ficers, and many ſoldiers, were better out than in thoſe 
regiments ; and beſides that, he has really ſerved me 
eminently well in this laſt affair, againſt the Duke of Mon- 
mouth ; all which conſiderations will I hope prevail with 
you, to do your part to get it done, and then ſure the 
States will not be againſt it. As for news, all things con- 
tinue very quiet here, and are like to continue ſo, though 
the Republican and Preſbyterian party are as willing asever 
to rebel, only want an opportunity, TI ſhall have moſt 
of my new foot at Hounſlow by the next week, where 
I intend they ſhall all camp for ſome time.“ 
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James the IId to the Prince of Orange.—Thanks for 
Lord Pembroke's affair. —-Commends the appearance of 
the troops encamped at Houn ſlotu. 


Windſor, Auguſt 25, 1685. 

00 | HAVE received yours of the 27th, by which I 

am very glad to find you do agree to what I pro- 
poſed to you concerning the Earl of Pembroke, and 
thank you very kindly for doing it, and ſhall ſend to ad- 
vertiſe him of it, that he may make what haſte he can over 
to you, to thank you for your kindneſſes to him. As for 
the names of any of the magiſtrates of Amſterdam, when 
I can get any authentic proofs againſt them, I ſhall let 
you have it, which, I fear, will be hard to be got, though 
'tis certain ſome of them knew of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's deſign. On Saturday laſt I ſaw ſome of my 
troops at Hounſlow, they conſiſted of ten battalions of 
foot, of which three were of the guards, and the other 
ſeven new-raiſed regiments ; of horſe there were twenty 
ſquadrons, and one of grenadiers on horſeback, and one 
of dragoons, and really the new troops of both ſorts were 
in very good order, and the horſes very well mounted : 
I was glad that the Mareſchal d'Humieres ſaw them, for 
ſeveral reaſons,” 


Tranſlation. 


Prince of Orange to Monſ. Bentinck.— Refuſes to give 
the command of the Engliſh regiments in the Dutch ſer- 
vice to Lord Carlingford, recommended by the King. 


60 | AM under an extreme embarraſſment from the 
King's thinking proper to name the Earl of Car- 
lingford to me for the command of the fix regiments of 


his ſubjects who are in this ſervice, becauſe there is no- 
thing 
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thing in the world I deſire more than to give ſatisfac- 
tion to'his Majeſty in every thing that depends upon me. 
But as the Earl is a Catholic, and it would hurt me ex; 
tremely in this country if I gave the command of theſe 
ſix regiments to a perſon of that religion ; and as I was 
obliged, which no doubt you will remember, to repreſent 
the ſame thing to the deceaſed King with regard to the 
Earl of Dunbarton ; and as his Majeſty had the goodneſs 
upon that not to inſiſt upon it any longer, I find myſelf 
forced to repreſent all this to the King, in hopes that his 
Majeſty will have the ſame goodneſs, and that he will not 
wiſh me to do ſo great an injury to myſelf in this coun- 
try, without bringing any advantage to him. I would 
have made this repreſentation directly to the King, if J 
had not thought that it was more reſpectful to do it by your 
means, TI entreat you to take the trouble of it, and that 
in whatever manner you think proper, and you will oblige 
extremely him who will be always entirely yours.” 


Lord Sunderland to the Prince of Orange. — Preſſes him, 
from the King, to give the command of the Britiſh troops 
in the Dutch ſervice to Lord Carlingford, a Papiſt. 


CN obedience to your Highneſs's commands, which 
I received by your letter of the 19th of this month, 

I have repreſented to the King what you directed me 
concerning my Lord Carlingford, and the prejudice it 
would be to your Highneſs if he commanded the King's 
ſubjects in Holland ; upon which his Majeſty has ordered 
me to aſſure your Highneſs that he will never deſire any 
thing of you that can poſſibly be diſadvantageous to you; 
and if my Lord Carlingford's being at the head of thoſe 
troops could be fo, he would never have writ to you about 
it, nor would continue to preſs it as he does. His Ma- 
jeſty not thinking it unreaſonable for him to recommend 
| a man 
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a man of quality and honour ſuch a one as he likes to be 
over his ſubjects, and that his being a Catholic is no argu- 
ment againſt it, ſince men of that religion have been ſo 
often employed in Holland in all places and at all times, 
That when my Lord Dunbarton was propoſed by the late 
King, the noiſe of the plot and the clamour of the fac- 
tion were at the height, which is the reaſon his late Ma- 
jeſty preſſed it no further ; but all that being over long 
ago, and his preſent Majeſty employing Catholics where 
he finds they are fit, he cannot but deſire that my Lord 
Carlingford may command thoſe regiments, and thinks 
the alterations of times and perſons ought to be con- 
ſidered. This his Majeſty has directed me to write to 
your Highneſs, to which I have nothing to add, but that 
Jam ſure the King would be very well pleaſed if this 
might be done, and that he will take it extremely well of 
your Highneſs if you could comply with him in it. For 
my particular, I am very ſorry that you ſhould deſire any 
ſervice of me out of my power, being, with the greateſt 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion poſſible, yours.” 

; Windfor, Auguſt 24, 1686. 


Trarſlation. 


Prince of Orange to Lord Sunderland. Refuſes poſitively 
to give the command of the Britiſh troops, in the Dutch 
ſervice, to Lord Carling ford. 


Dieren, September 12, 1686. 
1 THE day before I left the Hague, 1 received the 


letter which you took the trouble to write to 
me on — upon my Lord Carlingford's affair. It 
would be not decent, and I have too much reſpect for his 
Majeſty to enter further into reaſonings on that matter ; 
and therefore I have only to beg you will humbly intreat 


his 
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his Majeſty, on my part, to have the goodneſs not to in. 
ſiſt upon this affair, and I will take it as a great favour. 
am ſorry to give you ſo much trouble, and I crave you no 
to take it amiſs, and to believe me always, &c.“ 


No III. 


The King's intrigues with Louis for money, and his chagrin 
on refuſal. 


N the mean time, Lord Churchill not having ſucceed. 
ed at Paris in getting money for his maſter from the 
French court, King James and his miniſters renewed their 
attempts with Barillon. The following diſpatch relates the 
particulars, I print the whole of it, though long, becauſe 
I preſume the effect of it will be to make every Britiſh 
reader, even at this day, ſhudder, when he reflects what 
an eſcape from arbitrary power our anceſtors made at the 
Revolution, 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis tht 
XIV th. — — James aſes a ſupply and ſubſidy from Franc. 
His views. — Conferences with re Rocheſter, 
and Sunderland, and their views. 


March 26, 1685. 


6 W theſe few days I have had many con- 
ferences with the King of England and his 
miniſters, in which I have been much preſſed to repreſent 
to your Majeſty the ſtate of affairs in this country, and 
at the ſame time to aſk ſuch a ſupply of money as may 
put the King of England in a condition to ſupport him- 
ſelf, and not ſink under the efforts which it is expected 
I his 
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his enemies will make as ſoon as an occaſion offers, Lord 
Rocheſter, Lord Sunderland, and Lord Godolphin, came 
to me together, and explained the need the King of Eng- 
land had of a preſent ſupply, that is to ſay, of a conſider- 
able ſum of money, in order to enable him to conduct 
himſelf with a neceſſary firmneſs towards his parliament, 
and not to grant any of thoſe conditions prejudicial to his 
authority, which undoubtedly will be propoſed to him at 
granting the revenue which the deceaſed King enjoyed. 
They told me the reſolution was taken not to accept 
what the parliament would grant for a limited time, be- 


cauſe it would eſtabliſh a neceſſity of aſſembling a par- 


liament, which would change the form of government, 
and render the King their maſter entirely dependent on 
that aſſembly: That rather than fall into this inconvenience, 
it would be better to have recourſe directly to violent re- 
medies, diſſolve the parliament, and maintain himſelf by 
open force in the enjoyment of the revenues granted for 
life to the deceaſed King of England : That it ought not 
to be preſumed this can be done without oppoſition, and 
they ought to be in a condition of oppoſing inſtantly the 
firſt diſturbances which ſhall be raiſed : That they can- 
not prevent them by levying freſh troops before the ſitting 


of parliament, nor by bringing in a foreign force, which - 


on the firſt diſſolution of the parliament would rather cauſe 
a genera] revolt in England, than ſerve to reduce the re- 
bels: That thus the only remedy is, that his Britannic 
Majeſty be in a condition of making one grand effort, 
and of ſupporting himſelf with a ſum of money which 
would facilitate all his deſigns: On the contrary, if he 
muſt wait for the ſupply he ſtands in need of, the time 
will be gone before any advantages can be drawn from 


it, but which are undoubted, if the ſupply be immediate. 


The three miniſters enlarged upon the glory your Ma- 
jeſty would acquire by preſerving the crown, as yet but 
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tottering on their maſter's head, and omitted no reaſons 
which could induce your Majeſty to put him on a foot 
of owing the preſervation and happineſs of his reign to 
you. The concluſion was, they did not doubt but your 
Majeſty would henceforth grant the ſame ſubſidy to the 
King their maſter which you had given to the deceaſed 
King, and even not lefſen the two laſt years of the three, 
as had been done; that is to ſay, a ſubſidy of two mil- 
lions per annum for three years: That beſides this ſub- 
ſidy, it is abſolutely neceſſary that your Majeſty ſend 
here before the meeting of parliament a fund of two 
millions, which will make, with what remains of the 
old ſubſidy, a ſum of three millions: That the ſtate of 
the King's affairs required no leſs a ſupply ; and that 
your Majeſty, by ſhewing him a ſincere and effectual 
friendſhip, would do more by this preſent ſupply than by 
all that could be done hereafter. 

I ſhewed my ſurprize at hearing the propoſal of fo 
conſiderable a ſum, and of a regular ſubſidy beſides, 
J told them a leſſer demand would have been more proper 
in the beginning, ſince they might be aſſured that your 
Majeſty's aſſiſtance would not be wanting in time of 
need; and they had already ſeen, that your Majeſty had 
even prevented the demand that might have been made, 
as ſoon as you believed his Britannic Majeſty was in 
need: That moreover I did not think it neceſſary to re- 
gulate at preſent a ſubſidy before it was ſeen what would 
happen on the parliament's meeting, and without know- 
ing if they were inclined to give the King of England the 
enjoyment of all the revenues during his life, in which 
caſe he would be in a condition to ſupport himfelf more 
eaſily, and maintain his authority. The reply to this 
was, that whatever might ariſe from parliament, it was 
not to be expected that the King their maſter would be 
able to ſubſiſt by himſelf in the manner he ought for his 

fafety; 
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fafety ; that it would be neceſſary to make an augmenta- 
tion of his troops, and put his ſhips in a good condition; 
that his reſolution was taken to remain always attached 
to your Majeſty, and therefore he was not afraid to aſk a 
ſubſidy for ſome years, well knowing that your Majeſty 
would at all times be contented with his conduct, and 
not repent putting it in his power to ſhew his gratitude. 

The ſame day I had this conference, the King of Eng- 
land took me into his cloſet, and repeated to me what his 
miniſters had ſaid, adding every thing that could perſuade 
me of the moſt inviolable attachment to your Majeſty's 
intereſts, I told him I could not ſpeak to him on the part 
of your Majeſty upon what his miniſters had ſaid to me, 
not having foreſeen it ; that I begged of him, in my 
own particular, to conſider what your Majeſty had al- 
ready done to prevent his wants ; that I thought this 
proof ſhould rather lead him to leave your Majeſty the 
choice of what you inclined to do, than to importune you 
for a large ſum as a thing of abſolute neceſſity ; that the 
fixing of a ſubſidy appeared to me to be premature ; and 
that an entire confidence in your Majeſty would not leſs 
engage you than a preciſe and formal demand ; that I 
thought the manner in which your Majeſty had ated to- 
wards him ought alſo to induce him to take different 
methods than are ordinarily practiſed ; and if I dared to 
adviſe him, I believed it would not be neceſſary, in the 
beginning, to do any thing more than to eſtabliſh a re- 
ciprocal confidence, and an entire correſpondence upon 
future emergencies. 

The anſwer the King of England made was, that he 
would think upon what | had faid ; that he would 
ipeak to me again fully, and that I ſhould ſee Lord 
Rocheſter to agree with him on what would be moſt 
proper at preſent. I ſaw Lord Rocheſter, and endeavour- 
ed to perſuade him, that the demand of ſo conſiderable a 
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. ſum, joined to that of a ſubſidy, would not have ſo good 


A N 


an effect with your Majeſty, as being contented with re- 
preſenting the ſtate of affairs, and then referring to 
what your Majeſty may judge moſt fit to be done on your 
part; that it behoved him, in the beginning of his mi- 
niſtry, to eſtabliſh an entire confidence between your 
Majeſty and the King his maſter, and that nothing which 
could be refuſed ſhould be aſked ; that if I did not know 
his good intentions from a long experience, I ſhould 
have believed that he had adviſed ſo great a demand with 
a view to throw your Majeſty into the inconvenience of 
refuling the firſt thing his Britannic Majeſty had aſked 
of you; that he ought to believe I ſpoke from myſelf and 
without orders, not having been able to foreſce the affair 
in queſtion would be agitated ; that I loved more to pre- 
vent difficulties which might ariſe, than to give greater 
hopes here than they ought to expect, 
Lord Rocheſter ſaid, he believed it unneceſſary to ſpeak 
to me of his paſt conduct, ſince he and I had for four years 
managed alone, and without the participation of any 
other perſon, intereſts ſufficiently difficult to be recon- 
ciled ; that I was a witneſs of his conduct as long as he 
had the confidence of the deceaſed King of England; that 
he hoped I would do him the juſtice to think I had never 
ſeen in him that incertainty and thoſe changes ſo frequent 
in the perſons who had preceded him in the management 
of affairs; that he did not pretend to be vain upon what 
had paſſed during the laſt four years; he believed the de- 
ceaſed King of England had acted very wiſely and very 
advantageouſly for his intereſts by uniting himſelf ſtrictly 
with your Majeſty ; that your Majeſty on your fide had 
found a facility in the execution of all your deſigns, to 
ſay no more of the advantages of your alliance with the 
deceaſed King; that whilſt the finances were in his hands, 
he let the payments of the ſubſidies be juſt as I pleaſed, 
and 
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and by this means a whole year had paſſed over without 
any mention being made of the continuation of this ſub- 
ſidy, although in this laſt year Luxembourg was taken, 
and the peace made in ſuch a manner as your Majeſty 
preſcribed to your enemies : that in all this he believed he 
had ſerved his maſter well, without having done any thing 


h contrary to the intereſts of your Majeſty; that he therefore 
v deſerved to have confidence placed in him at preſent, and 
4 what he adviſes ſhould not be miſinterpreted; that he 


does not mean to leſſen the opinion I may have of his 
of own credit, but that I knew the King his maſter, and 
clearly faw he ated in every thing of himſelf, and nobody 
* knows better than he does the ſtate of his own affairs ; 
that his reſolution was taken to live inviolably attached to 
your Majeſty ; that there will be neither change nor 
wavering in his conduct, and that your Majeſty might 
have a poſitive dependence upon him for the time to 
come ; that with a preſent ſupply, and the promiſe of a 
ſubſidy, the King his maſter would be in a condition to 
repel the firſt efforts that can be made againſt him, and 
after being well eſtabliſhed at home, all his conduct will 
be directed abroad to preſerve a friendſhip and protection 
to which he will owe the preſervation and proſperity of his 
affairs; that as for himſelf, I was well enough acquainted 
with him to know that he did not believe it was for his 


nt 
= maſter's dignity or true intereſts to haggle with your 
hat Majeſty, nor to aſk of you three millions to obtain two; 


that the neceſſity was preſſing, and for a long time there 
had not happened a conjuncture parallel to this; that 


Aly your Majeſty enjoyed a glorious peace, after having 
had Niven repoſe to Europe by a wiſdom more worthy of ad- 
40 miration than your conqueſts; that he ſincerely declared 
the our Majeſty's conduct in every thing deſerved a pro- 
ids, found veneration, and that nobody was more filled with 
ſed, than himſelf; that he hoped your Majeſty would not 


diminiſh 
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diminiſh any thing of what was aſked of you on an oc. 
caſion where the King his maſter's all was at ſtake. 
Since that, I have had a long conference with the 
King of England, in which he explained to the bottom 
his deſigns, and the ſtate of his affairs: He told me, 
that he knew the averſion the people of England had to 
the catholic religion, but with ſupport from your Ma. 
jeſty he hoped to ſurmount this difficulty; that his ſole 
aim was to bring it about, and that he ſufficiently knew 
he could never be in entire ſafety till the catholic religion 
was eſtabliſhed in England in ſuch a manner as not to 
be ruined or deſtroyed ; that this could not be done but 
with time, and by taking great precautions for the future; 
that he had many views upon it, of which I ſhould be 
informed when it was time; that at preſent the bufineſs 
was to lay the foundations of his reign and to eſtabliſh 
himſelf ; that the aſſiſtance he ſtood in need of had been 
explained to me; that it was very oppoſite to his in- 
clination to make exceſſive demands, but he alſo did not 
heſitate to expoſe his neceſſities to your Majeſty, having 
firmly reſolved to be all his life attached to your intereſts; 
that when he knew what he might certainly truſt to, he 
would undertake things which he would not dare to think 
of, unleſs he be in a capacity to ſupport them; that all 
your Majeſty had done glorious for your perſon, and ad- 
vantageous to your ſtate, will not be more ſo than the 
conſequences of what your Majeſty ſhall at preſent do in 
his favour, becauſe a preſent ſupply, and the opinion 
already conceived of your Majeſty's ſupporting him, will 
put him in a condition to bring all his deſigus to ſuc- 
ceed; that he will conduct them with your Majeſty's 
participation, and conformable to your intentions; that 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the catholic religion in England 
cannot ſucceed but under your protection, and by the 
help of your Majeſty's ſupplies; that God has put you 


in 
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in a ſtate of greatneſs and power to which no King of 
France for many ages arrived, in order to your being the 
reſtorer of religion in England. 

I told this Prince, that I would repreſent to your Ma- 
jeſty what he had ſaid; in the mean while I begged of 
him to refer himſelf to what your Majeſty might reſolve, 
and not attach himſelf ſo much to any preciſe demand as 
to hinder your Majeſty from ſeeing that he ſubmits to your 
judgment and deciſion the conduct of an affair of ſuch 
on weight, and which requires ſo much precaution, and fo 
powerful an aſſiſtance ; that I am ſufficiently informed 
your Majeſty deſires nothing more than the re- eſtabliſn- 
ment of religion in England ; but that this undertaking is 
full of difficulties, and will be ſtrongly oppoſed, if not 
conducted with all poflible prudence ; that as this is what 
ought to be concerted with your Majeſty, and ſuch ſolid 
meaſures taken as cannot fail, it is but juſt to refer him- 
ſelf to your Majeſty. 

Yeſterday evening I again ſaw the King ot England ; 


ing ne preſſed me to give your Majeſty an account of what 
ſts; he had ſaid to me, and told me that he ſhould wait with 
be impatience for your Majeſty's determination, becauſe all 
wink 


his conduct will be directed by the reſolution which your 
Majeſty will take. 

I have had a long conference in private with Lord 
Sunderland: He appeared to me to be informed to the 
bottom of the intentions and deſigns of the King his 
maſter. He believes him entirely reſolved to attach him- 
ſelf to your Majeſty, and to keep meaſures with the 
Prince of Orange only as far as it is at preſent neceſſary 
not to furniſh him with occaſions for making his ill will 
break forth. He told me, that thoſe who were for re- 
uniting the King of England and the Prince of Orange 
would be very glad that your Majeſty ſhould not do at 
preſent what the King of England deſires of you, in order 

| to 
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to be able hereafter to find ſome means of making hin 
lean to the Prince of Orange's fide, which will become 
entirely impoſſible if your Majeſty yields to what his Bri. 
tannie Majeſty at preſent expects from your friendſhip,” 


Several of Barillon's diſpatches beſides this one prove 
that James had formed a determined reſolution to levy the 
late King's revenue, whether parliament ſhould grant it 
or not. Barillon writes thus to his court, March 1 
1686: — © Poſſeſſion, however, gives a ſort of right 
and his Britannic Majeſty appears very reſolved to main- 
tain it, be the conſequence what it will.” On the 
gth April, he writes thus to his court :—** The King 
continues to act with much firmneſs and haughtineſs; 
he does not even appear uneaſy for the future ; ever 
though parliament ſhould not grant him the revenues which 
the King his brother enjoyed, his reſolution ſeems deter- 
mined, to maintain and c6ntinue the poſſeſſion of them.“ 

Even when James ſubmitted to act by a parliament 
he ſcorned to court the members. Barillon writes thus 
to his court on the zoth of April 1685: © This is nd 
the road which the Prince intends to follow; and nothing 
is more oppoſite to what he deſigns to do. He wil 
keep a firm and reſolute conduft. The method intro- 
duced by the Earl of Danby, of buying votes in parlia- 
ment, ſucceeded ſo ill, that it is no longer thought oh 
and to ſpeak the truth, if it ſhould again be attempted to 
be put in practice, the ſame inconveniences would attend 
it. The King of England wants to do his buſineſs by 
putting the parliament under a neceſſity of granting hin 
what he is reſolved to take, if they do not, that is, the 
deceaſed King's revenues.” And on the 13th of De- 
cember 1685, he writes thus :— The treaſurer wi 
alſo for employing money to gain the votes in parliament. 
'The King of Great Britain was againſt taking this ſtep 
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having formerly known the inconveniences which hap- 
pened from it; becauſe all thoſe who wanted money or 
poſts diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the court to obtain 


them. 


/ 


Barillon's diſpatch of the 3oth of May 1685, men- 
tions that he had ſome time before received a remit- 
tance of 1,500,000 livres, and that he had told King 
James it was to be employed in his ſervice if needed. 
But Barillon's private inſtructions were not to give it un- 
leſs in the event of the King's diſſolving his parliament, 
and being obliged to uſe force againſt his ſubjects. For 
on the 17th of May 1685, Barillon writes thus: «« Your 
Majeſty permits me, by your laſt diſpatch, to give all 
the ſum that I may have in my hands, if I ſee the parlia- 
ment diſſolved, and the King of England reduced to make 


"I his ſubjects ſubmit by force.“ 
"WI I appears from Barillon's diſpatch of the 16th of April 
vi 2035s that his objects were to get the King to act without 
1 parliaments, and ſeparate himſelf from Holland, and that 
Alia the lures he threw out were the aſſiſtance of France to 
1 of eſtabliſh the King's authority and the Roman Catholic re- 
4 i ligion ; that James and Lord Rocheſter converted theſe 
item lures into reaſons for France's giving an immediate ſup- 
1 b ply of money; but that Sunderland (who probably ſaw 
ge better where France pointed) went farther, and directly 
4 tel Propoſed an alliance with France, and a total ſeparation 


from the Price of Orange and the Houſe of Auſtria; and 
that Lord Godolphin in all theſe matters ſteered a mo- 
derate courſe, In this diſpatch he ſays he had told James, 
that the intentions of France were © to aſſiſt him to ſup- 
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port his authority, and eſtabliſh the Catholic religion; 
that theſe things appeared united and inſeparable :*” That 
James preſſed for money from France ſaying he could not 
obſerve * a firm and high conduct if he was not ſecured 
of a ſupply which could not fail:“ And that Lord Ro- 
cheſter, in aſking money alſo from France for his maſter, | 
uſed theſe words: That the queſtion at preſent was, to 
eſtabliſh his (i. e. the King's) authority, and give a firm 
form to government; that 1, the King, ſufficiently knew 
of what importance it was to be ina condition here of 
giving the law and not receiving it.“ 


The diſpatch then relates the ſentiments of Lord Sun- 
derland and Lord Godolphin, as follows: 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from Monſ. de Barillon ta Louis the 
XIVth.—— Different counſels of Sunderland and Godil- 
hin. 


April 16, 1685. 


« LCR Sunderland was directly of opinion, that it 
was much more proper to take formal and reci- 

procal engagements ; that the King, his maſter, ought 
to court every thing which could enſure him of your 
Majeſty's friendſhip. He fixes it for a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that the parliament, the Prince of Orange, and the 
Houſe of Auſtria, ought to be conſidered as having inſe- 
parable intereſts, and that it is impoſſible to difunite 
them ; and that therefore to be well with your Majeſty, it 
is neceſſary not only to refrain from all alliance with them, 
but even to ſeparate from them with eclat, and take off 
the maſk when it ſhall be time, that is to ſay, when the 
parliament ſhall have granted the revenues. I kept upon 
the reſerve concerning the new-engagements which might 
be taken; I contented myſelf with inſinuating the pro- 
| | poſition 
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poſition which your Majeſty ordered me to make on 
that head, and thought it was better to let it ariſe as a na- 
tural conſequence of what was treating, than as an over- 
ture on the part of your Majeſty. Lord Godolphin 
talked to me in the ſame ſtyle with Lord Rocheſter 
though he be in the ſecret, he has no great credit, and 
thinks only to keep himſelf in by a wiſe and moderate 
conduct. I do not think if his opinion was truſted, 


that they would enter into engagements with your Ma- 


jeſty to go on entirely without a parliament, apd © to break 
totally with the Prince of Orange.“ 


After Monmouth's rebellion was quelled, and the par- 
liament had ſettled a vaſt revenue upon James, he ſtill 
continued, as Barillon relates, to beg a ſubſidy from 
France, A diſpute between him and France, at this 
time, ſhews the minute attention of his genius to money. 
It was mentioned in Chapter 3d of the Appendix to the 
Review, that James, when Duke of York, had offered 


to lend his own money in France, as a mark of his con- 


fidence in Louis, and to facilitate a money treaty with 
his brother, which was then in proſpect. Barillon now 
writes, on the 13th of September 1685, that the Duke's 
money had been lent out, in Courtin's name, to the Ho- 
tel de Ville at Paris ; that James was demanding it from 
Courtin ; that Courtin, in accompting for the money, de- 
ducted ten or twelve thouſand livres becauſe the fund was 
fallen, but that James inſiſted the ſum lent ſhould be re- 
mitted without any dedution. Barillon adds, The 
diſpute is about ten or twelve thouſand livres, more or 
leſs. This loſs, although moderate, would be looked upon 
here with chagrin, and as a want of conſideration for 
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his Britannic Majeſty.” About the ſame time Barillon 


received orders from his court, to let James know, that 
they would give no ſubſidy at preſent, becauſe they 
thought he ſtood in no need of it. And Barillon writes, 
on the 25th October 1685, that he had _— in all to 
James only 800,000 livres. 


CEA EE Ly 


The remittances from France above-mentioned, did 
not eſcape the vigilance of Lord Preſton, the King's 
ambaſſador at Paris, who had been kept ignorant of 


them by both courts. Among ——_ Preſton's letters there 
is the following one. 


Lord Preſton to King James. — Adviſes him of remittances 
of money from France to England. — Speaks of French 
parliamentary penſioners in the late reign, 


A private advice to the King. 


Paris, April 28, S. N. 1685. 

OUR Majeſty may be pleaſed to remember, that 

ſome weeks ſince I acquainted you with an ad- 

vice which I had received, that a conſiderable fum of 
money was returned from hence into England immedi- 
ately after the death of the late King; I am now, Sir, 
aſſured of the truth of it, and that it was remitted by the 
court banquier, Monſ. Gruſle. I cannot poſſibly aſſign 
the ſum to your Majeſty, but by conjectures, which are 
ſomething probable, it ſhould have been about a million of 
this money, which is about 83 or 84, ooo pounds of ours. 
J know alſo that one of Monſ. Gruſle's ſervants went 
about that time into England, he being not willing, as is 


likely, to have truſted ſuch an affair to the ordinary poſt, 


That 


at 
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hat I might have better grounds for what I inform 
our Majeſty of, I have privately informed myſelf by 
ſome banquiers how the exchange went about that time 
detwixt London and this place, and they all agree, that 
ſome weeks after the King's death, the exchange fell con- 
iderably, becauſe that the great need which they who re- 
mitted the maney had of bills, obliged them to take them 
at any rate, But the remitting was quickly at a ſtop, 
nd in eight or ten days the exchange mounted to its or- 
dinary train. I will not preſume to. write my conjectures 
to your Majeſty for what uſe this money may be deſigned, 
and I wiſh and hope, with all my heart, that my jealou- 
fies may be vain, But, perhaps, your Majeſty will think 


fit to have an eye that no practices may be ſet on foot 


ith our new members of parliament. I hope, however, 
no great ill of that kind can be done, ſince, by good for- 
une, we ſhall have very few of their old penſioners 
amongſt us.“ 


— 

Soon after this, James renewed the defenſive treaty 
with the Dutch: And Barillon, in his letters of 26th 
November, and 13th December, 1685, imputes it to- 
France's having refuſed him the ſubſidy he aſked. In the 
laſt of theſe letters he repreſents James as extremely out 
of humour with France on this account, and that he 
alked of holding the balance of power in his hands. 

Theſe things created a coldneſs for ſome time between 
France and James. During this interval James applied 
to the court of France in defence of the principality of 


Orange; but Louis and his miniſters treated his applica- 
tion with a haughty diſregard. 


There are the following letters on this ſubje& in King 
illiam's cabinet: 


Lord 
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| Lord Sunderland to the Prince of Orange.——T he Kin 
interpoſes about the principality of Orange. 


6 I HAVE received the honour of your Highneſs'; 
letter of the 3oth of January, upon which the 
King commanded me to write to Sir William Trumbal, 
and I did fo, in the following words: His Majeſſ 
would have you let Monſ. de Croiſſy know, that he can. 
not think that the anſwers you have received upon your 
memorials and inſtances concerning the proceedings a 
Orange, are ſuch as he ought to be ſatisfied with; and 
that therefore his Majeſty hopes the moſt Chriſtia 
King will, upon further conſideration, have more regard 
to the inſtances his Majeſty has made in behalf of thi 
Prince of Orange's juſt pretenſions.” This the King 
commanded me to write as being fit, though he does no: 
expect much from it.“ | 


Whitehall, Jan. 26, 1685-6. 


Extract of ſeveral letters from Sir William Trumball a 
Paris. — Concerning his application in favour of the prin 
cipality of Orange. 


December 5, 1685. 

Ns I HAVE communicated the affair of the princips- 

lity of Orange to the Dutch ambaſſador, and 
received an account from him of the ſeveral inſtances he 
has made from time to time to this court, but without 
any effect. The ſame day I entered into that matter 
with Monſ. de Croiſſy, who told me the moſt Chriſtia 
King had ſent orders to Monſieur Barillon to ſpeak wid 
his Majeſty about it: that he could give me no other an- 
ſwer than what he had often given to the Dutch ambaſlladd 
and others, which was, that the King acknowledged 10 


ſovereignty there; that although he had left the Princ 
d 
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of Orange for ſome time in quiet, ſo long as his conduct 
might deſerve it, yet now having oppoſed his moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty ſo openly, he did not think fit to keep any 
longer the ſame meaſures, and that all was now done 
there, his troops being come away. When I urged the 
treaty of Nimeguen, by which the Prince of Orange 
was reſtored to his ſaid principality, with all the rights, 
&c, in the ſame condition, and the ſame manner that he 
had enjoyed before ; and that I defired the moſt Chriſ- 
tian King to conſider further, the near alliance between his 
Majeſty and the Prince of Orange obliged his Majeſty 
to interpoſe in a matter of ſuch conſequence ; he replied, 
that he would ſpeak to the King of it, and repreſent 
what I had ſaid.” 

December 12. © As to the affair of Orange, he ſaid, 
this King could give me no other anſwer, than to the 
ſame purpoſe he himſelf had given me before, that all 
was now done there, and the troops come away ; that 
this King reſolving to have but one religion in his coun- 
try, thought himſelf obliged, in conſcience and juſtice, 
0 take order for their converſtons in that place as he had 
lone in others; which being done, the temporal juriſ- 
diction was left in the fame condition that it was before. 
That he hoped the King, my maſter, would be ſatisfied 
vith this anſwer, and not interpoſe in a thing wherein 


had no intereſt, but leave this King free to do as he 
bel chought fit in his own dominions. 
nou This was the ſubſtance of his anſwer ; adding, that 


ate the right of ſovereignty did not belong to the Prince of 
ſtiu Orange, but to the Houſe of Longueville, which the 
win Ning had taken care to put into a courſe of trial before a 
- an-competent judicature, and would be determined in due 
Jada time.“ | 

d rol January 2. © TI gave in yeſterday ſeveral memorials: 
rincWFThat concerning the Prince of Orange, Monſ. de Croiſſy 
11 ſeemed 
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ſeemed extremely to reſent, that his Majeſty ſhould agait 
inter poſe in a matter, which, he ſaid, did not at all con. 
cern Bim-.” - | | 

January 9. The anſwer I received yeſterday about 
the principality of Orange is, in all reſpects, the ſame 
I had before, whereof having given your Lordſhip a 
account at large, Ineed not repeat any part of it. The 
King's troops are come again into that town (as your Lord. 
ſhip will find by the extract I ſent the laſt poſt), and the 
miniſters ſtill detained in priſon, which proceeding iz 
more rigorous than the others received here, all the mi. 
niſters being ordered to go out of the kingdom, which 
is what thoſe of Orange deſire.” 


Lird Sunderland to the Prince of Orange.—On the ſan 
ſubject. 


Whitehall, February 12th, 1685-6. 
et 1 HAVE acquainted the King with what your 


Highneſs was pleaſed to write me in your letter 
the 12th : upon which his Majeſty commanded me to 
ſend to your Highneſs a copy of Sir William Trumbal!'s 
laſt memorial; and to aſſure your Highneſs, that hi 
Majeſty has done what he could poſſibly think fit to do in 
the affair of Orange, towards your ſatisfaction, having 
ſpoke to the ambaſſador of the French King here, a 
warmly as his envoy had order to ſpeak there; and he 
does now defire to know what your Highneſs would hav 
done farther, being very intent upon doing all he can. 

It is a great mortification to me, that a buſineſs which 
paſſes through my hands, and that is of ſo great concern 
to your Highneſs, ſhould have ſuch ill ſucceſs, If any 
pains or endeavours of mine could contribue to yout 
ſervice, I ſhould think them all well employed, wiſhing 

far 
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for nothing ſo much in the world as to be able to let your 
Highneſs ſee how zealouſly and how truly I am yours.” 


Extra of @ litter from Sir William Trumball to Lord 
Prefident Sunderland. On the ſame ſubjeft.— France re- 


fuſes ſatisfattion. 


Paris, Feb. 17-27, 1685-6. 
« I ONSTEUR de Croiſſy continues ſtill indiſpoſed 
with the gout, and yeſterday gave audience in his 
bed concerning the memorial I had preſented about 
Orange. He told me he had repreſented it to the King, who 
continued ftill in his former reſolution, that he acknow- 
ledged no ſovereignty of Orange to belong to the Prince, 
nd that although, for ſome reaſons, he did forbear to 
ave that right adjudged, yet that it was his inconteſtably, 
and that he had no other anſwer to give me; adding this 
ate occaſion of diſpleaſure, by reaſon of the Prince's re- 
uſal to deliver the children of one Monſ. Boſe (a coun- 
ellor of the parliament of Tholouſe, and formerly of the 
proteſtant religion, but lately changed). Monſ. Boſe 
ad ſent his children thither, intending afterwards to eſ- 
ape himſelf : But ſince he made inſtances by Monſ. 
Avaux to have them ſent back, which, he ſaid, the 
Prince denied, and inſiſted further to keep what money 
hey had brought with them, as a proviſion and fubſiſt- 
nce for them, He told me the King had given orders to 
op the Prince's receiving any part of his revenues of 
Orange, till he had given ſatisfaction in this matter.“ 


— 


James, however, being bent upon the eſtabliſhment 
f popery and of his own power at home, reſiſted, during 
is whole reign, the endeavours of the Prince of Orange 
Vor. II. * G to 


do engage him in-meaſures or alliances hoſtile to France 


much to the peace and quiet of Europe, as the good 
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The following, among other letters from him to the 
Prince of Orange, in King William's cabinet, ſhew hoy 
determined he was upon peace with France; and that 
the only war he approved of was againſt the Turks. 


James the Ild to the Prince of Orange. Deſiraus of pear 
| 5k 8 in E urope. 


Windſor, September t, 1685. 
* ON Saturday laſt I had yours of the zoth of Auguſt 
i and the 3d of September both together; by the 
firſt of which, I find, you then had received an account of 
the good news from Hungary, which was as welcome to 
me as to any body ; and I make no doubt will contribute 


dition it has pleaſed God to put my affairs in; and [ 
am ſure I will ſtill do my part, that the peace Chriſtendom 
now enjoys may be continued.” 


James the Ild to the Prince of Orange, —Anxious to pre- 
Sd | ſerve peace. an. 


: | Whitehall, February 2, 168 5-6. 
«] HAVE had yours of the 5th, in which you fay, 

ſome, where you are, begin to be alarmed ata 
voyage the King of France is to make this ſpring. All 
that I can ſay upon it is, that I do not think he will do 
any thing to diſturb the peace of Chriſtendom for ſeveral 
reaſons, and his miniſters here ſay it alſo ; and I do whit 
I can to let them ſee the inconveniences that may hap- 
pen to their. maſter, ſhould he begin a war, and will fiil 
do what is in my power to prevent it.“ 
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King Jene to the Prince of Orange, —0 the ſame 
ſubject. | 


Whitehall, February 10 1686. 
1 HAD yours of the 19th by the letters which came 
on Friday laſt, but ſo late that I had not then 


time to anſwer it. I ſee by it, you have ſtill ſome ap- 
prehenſions, as if France intended, by themſelves, or 


ſome of their allies, to interrupt the peace of Chriſten - 


dom; I confeſs I hardly believe it, I am ſure I hope they 
will not, and they Den to perſuade me they have 
peaceable intentions.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange.—ls not moved by 


French encroachments,=Deſires only war againſt the 
Tu ＋ k . 


* 


Whitehall, Ofober 19, 1686. 


0 ALL I ſhall ſay upon what you ſay, as to the affair 

of Namur and Hunninguen, is, that as to the 
firſt, the Spaniards have had a very civil and ſatisfactory 
anſwer to it; ſo that that is at an end. For the other 
Ido not think it of ſuch conſequence, as to the Germans, 
as to ſet all Chriſtendom in a flame, except that they 
have a mind to fall upon France; and I am till of the 
ſame mind I was to do my part, that there _y be no 
war but againſt the Turk.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange, To ** * 
purpoſe. - 
Whitehall, March 8, 1687. 
24 SUPPOSE you have by this ſeen the anſwer the 
Emperor's envoy in France had to the memorial 


he gave in to that King, by which you will ſee the truce 
| | * G2 is 


— 


** 


may be ſtill carried on. I ſhall ſtill do my . to pre- 


44A P PEN DPI X 
is not like to be broken, ſo that the war againſt the Turk 


let 
ſerve the peace of Chriſtendom.“ _ 
20 

King James to the Prince of Orange. Is defirous to gua- 
rantee the twenty years truce, 7, 

Whitehall, May 10, 1687. 

6 I HAVE had yours of the 13th, by which I find, 
that you in Holland are not alarmed at the King of Wil 

France's journey to Luxembourg. "Thoſe who are jea. 
Jous of it, will, I am confident, be ſoon out of their d) 
pain. I ſuppoſe Mr. Dyckvelt will give you an account . 
of two memorials have been given me, the one by the J. 
Count Caunitz, and the other by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, p 
both of them to deſire me to endeavour to perſuade the Wi v 

King of France to let me be guarantee of the truce, 
You may be ſure I will do my part to perſuade that King 7 


to it, ſince nothing can contribute more than that to con- 
tinue the peace in Chriſtendom.“ 


King James to the Prince of Orange.— Rejoices at ſucceſ 
grain the Turks. — Intent on the peace of Chriſtendom. 


Windſor, September 19, 1687. 

HAVE had a full account of what has paſſed in 

Hungary, and hope by the next letters from thence 

to hear what advantage the Germans have made of their 

victory, and that at leaſt they will get good winter-quar- 

ters by it. The good ſucceſs the Venetians have had in 

the Morea, will, I hope, alſo have a good effect as to 

the peace of Chriſtendom, which is what 1 always ſo 
much deſire ſhould be continual.“ 
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There are in King William's cabinet the following 
letters from King James to the Prince of Orange, con- 
cerning the proſecution of the Duke of Monmouth's 
adberents. 


James the 11d to the Prince of Orange. Calli the Weftern 
circuit "Zefferys's campaign. 


Windſor, September 10, 1685. 
*1 HAVE now but little news to tell you, all things 
being very quiet at preſent here, though the preſ- 
byterian and republican party are ſtill very buſy, and 
have as much mind to rebel again as ever. Lord Chief 
Juſtice is making his campaign in the weſt, and when the 


CE parliament meets, ſome of the peers which are in cuſtody 


will be tried.“ 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange. Calli the Meſtern 
circuit Fefferys's campaign. Enumerates the detail of 
ſeverities. 


Windſor, September 24, 1685. 
6c A for news there is little ſtirring, but that Lord 
Chief Juſtice has almoſt done his campaigne; 
he has already condemned ſeveral hundreds, ſome of 
which are already executed, more are to be, and the 
others ſent to the plantations.” 


James the IId to the Prince of Orange.—Intereſts himſelf 


for Orange. — Intends to get Saxton pilloried by one trial 
and hanged by another. 


Whitehall, January 15, 1686. 

* JOU may eaſily believe I am ſorry Sir William 
Trumball has had no better an anſwer to the me- 

morial he gave in concerning the affair of Orange ; I 


ſhall 
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dall ſtill eontinue doing my part in prefling it. Lord De. 
lamer was tried yeſterday, and quitted by his peers, he had 
good luck, as well as juſt judges, that the only pofitive 
witneſs which came in againſt him, was proven to have 
ſworn falſely, for though the reſt of the evidence againſt 
him was only hear-ſays, yet all the world was ſatisfied 
he did deſign to have riſen with Lord Macklesfield and 
Lord Brandon. As for Saxſton, which was the perjured 
witneſs againſt Lord Delamer, I have ordered he ſhall be 
firſt proſecuted for perjury, that he may keep company 
with Oates, and then after he has ſtood in the pillory, to 
be tried for being with the Duke of Monmouth in 
arms.“ 


King James to the Prince of Orange. Complains of th 
Prince for giving refuge to the rebels in Holland, 


Whitehall, March 7, 1686, 


cc I WOULD not let this bearer return into Holland 
; without writing to you by him, and muſt need tell 
you that it does really ſeem ſtrange to me that ſo many of 
the rebels ſhould be connived at Amſterdam, and other 
towns in Holland, and other of the provinces, and per- 
mitted to live ſo publicly as they do : I have charged the 
bearer to ſpeak to you more at large upon this affair, 
which is of great concern to me; for ſo long as thoſe re- 
bellious people are permitted to ſtay there, they will till 
have the opportunities of correſponding with the diſat- 
feed here and ſtirring them up to ſedition, whereas if 
they. were driven out of the ſeven provinces, they could 
not be ſo dangerous. Pray conſider of this, and how im- 
portant it is to me, to have thoſe people deſtroyed,” 
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King James to. the Prince of Orange. Pleaſed that the 
rebels are to be expelled from Holland. — Is to make an en- 


campment at Hounſlow. 


Whitehall, May 7, 1686. 

80 1 FOUND both yours of the 7th and roth here, by the 

laſt of which I find the States of Holland had 
agreed to comply with the treaties in baniſhing out of 
their provinces thoſe of my rebellious ſubjects, which 
have ſheltered themſelves ſo long there; and by what you 
ſay make no doubt but that the States General will do the 
like, and I am ſure you will do your part, to have it ef- 
ſectually put in execution, it being a thing of the laſt con- 
ſequence for the peace and quiet of my kingdoms to have 


choſe turbulent men driven out of the ſeven provinces, for 


when once removed from thence, they can do no miſchief, 
though the republican ſpirit increaſes every day amongſt 
us here ; but ſhould they be but connived there, they would 
ſtill be contriving new deſigns to diſturb me, for that reſt- 
leſs and rebellious party will never be quiet, I am now 
preparing to go to Windſor next week, for moſt of the 
ſummer, and on the zoth of this month I am to have 
twelve battalions of foot encamped on Hounſlow-Heath ; 
as for the horſe and dragoons I do not intend to have them 
there till the middle of next month.“ 


King James to the Prince of Orange. To the ſame purpoſe. 


Windſor, May 18, 1686. 
1 QINCE ] wrote to you by the laft poſt I have had 
three, the one by the poſt of the 21ſt, by which 1 
find the States General had reſolved to baniſh my re- 
dellious ſubjects out of the ſeven provinces, and I make 
no doubt of your doing your part to have it put in exe- 
cution, ſince you know of how great concern it is to me 
to have thoſe ſeditious people ſent away from thence. I 
9 have 
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have another letter from you from Captain Steuart of 2 
older date, and one from you alſo by M. General Mac. 
kay, with whom I have ſpoken fully with, upon all the 
ſeveral heads you charged him to ſpeak with me of, and d 
aſſure you that I eaſily believe all he has ſaid to me fron 
you, and you need not fear that it is in any body's powelff 
to do you ill offices with me.” 


Barillon, in his diſpatch of the 26th of July 1685, ſay 
that he ſaw the Duke of Monmouth paſs through thy 
apartments of the palace to his interview with the King; 
that his arms were tied behind with a ſilken cord, but hi 
hands free; that none but the two ſecretaries of ſtate wer 
preſent at the interview; and in his letter of the 3oth « 
July, that the Duke gave no information againſt the 
Prince of Orange. 

Barillon fays, that the Duke in the Tower defired u 
ſee his Dutcheſs, that ſhe refuſed unleſs Lord Clarenda 
ſhould be preſent, and that when ſhe went, the conver- 
ſation was © aigre de part et d' autre,” bitter both on 
the one ſide and the other.” 

In the Memoirs to which the prefent papers are an ap- 
pendix, there is an anecdote related upon tradition of 


King James's having paid a viſit to the Dutcheſs of Mos 


mouth on the morning of her huſband's execution, and 
left with her a grant of his forfeiture. Barillon's dif- 
patch of the x7th of June 1686, confirms one part df 
the ſtory. It contains theſe words, Touts les biens de 
M. le Duc de Monmouth en Ecoſſe et en Angleterre lui 
(i. e. the Dutcheſs) ont etẽ rendu.“ All the Duke 
of Monmouth's eſtate in Scotland and England has been 
reſtored to his Dutcheſs.” 
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PROSPEROUS Condition and Schemes of James. 
His Speech to the ſecond Seſſion of Parliament. 
Parliament rouſed. — Addreſs of the Commons. 
The King's Anſwer. —— The Lords prepare to imitate 
the Commons. Parliament prorogued.—— Similar 
Proceedings in Scottiſh Parliament. 
——Incampment on Hounſlow- heath. 


It is prorogued. 


VERY thing now ſeemed to promiſe a reign of : 
ſecurity to James.. They who had beheld the firſt 
glorious and regular efforts of liberty againſt Charles the 


immediately ſucceeded. Shaftſbury, Ruflel, Eſſex, Sid- 
ney, were no more; new characters had not ariſen to aſ- 
ſume their places; and the fpirit of parliamentary op- 
polition in England ſeemed to have been buried in their 
graves, The attempt of Monmouth, at the ſame time 
that it freed James from a rival, ſtrengthened, like other 
unſucceſsful rebellions, that power which it was meant to 
overturn, The Prince of Orange was thought to be fully 
occupied * with the internal diviſions of Holland, and 
the oppoſition which Louis the XIVth raiſed againſt him 
in his own country. Scotland was more quiet than it had 
been for a thouſand years before. One part of Ireland 
was ſubmiſſive to the laws, and the reſt of it attached to 
„ D' Avaux, vol. 4. 
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Firſt, were long ago dead. The ſurvivors among the 2 
old had only ſeen the private ambition and anarchy which james. 
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BO Il. He was at peace with all his neighbours, and reſpected 
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by them. At home, one party favoured him, another 
courted him, both dreaded him; and he poſſeſſed, what 
no King of England, from the time of the two firſt 
Norman Princes, had done, a great revenue independ. 
ent of parliament, and a ſtrong army depending on 
himſelf only. 

Drunk, in a manner, with proſperity, the King indulged 
the moſt extravagant ſchemes of ambition againſt his 
ſubjects, Even amidſt the dangers of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, he had expreſſed his ſatisfaction at it to 
Barillon, “ becauſe,” he ſaid, “it would give him an op- 
«« portunity of making himſelf maſter of his country,” 
And he now formed a deſign of aboliſhing the militia for 
ever, ſubſtituting a ſtanding army in its ſtead, and of 
getting the Habeas Corpus law aboliſhed, that he might 
be completely maſter of the perſons of his ſubjects. He 
flattered himſelf likewiſe with the vain idea, that by 
keeping a fleet always ready manned, he might convert 


even the ſeamen into inſtruments of his power. He 


boaſted in public, that he was in love with bold and de- 
ciſive ſtrokes of authority, and received well the com- 
pliments of thoſe who flattered him on that head. In- 
ſolence and meanneſs go continually together: While 
James was thus preparing to trample upon his generous 
ſubjects, he was fawning upon the natural enemy of their 
country, I was brought up,” ſaid he to Barillon, 
« in France: I have eat of your maſter's bread, and 
« my heart is French.” Lord Rocheſter and Lord Go- 
dolphin, who in the beginning of his reign-flattered him 
with ideas of independence upon parliament, now per- 
ceiving that they had gone too far, ſtrove in vain to repall 
the miſchief they had done “. 


Vid. Appendix. 
| | The 


AND IRELAND. 
The firſt of his deſigns which he attempted to carry 


parliament for the ſupport of a ſtanding army, and for 
enabling popiſh officers to ſerve without being obliged to 
take the teſts againſt popery. But reſolute in his purpoſe, 
although he ſhould not obtain the conſent of parliament 
to it, he ſcorned to court the members, or to allow the 
common miniſterial influence to be uſed with them. 

His ſpeech to the parliament, which re-afſembled after 
the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, was therefore in a higher 
tone than he had hitherto aſſumed, He ſaid, the laſt re- 
bellion had ſhown, that a ſtanding army, not the militia, 
afforded the only ſolid defence againſt invaſions ; that on 
this account, he had conſiderably increaſed his army; 
that the expence of maintaining it was proportionably in- 
creaſed ; and therefore, that an adequate ſupply was ne- 
ceſſary for maintaining it. He continued in the following 
words: Let no man take exception, becauſe there are 
« ſome officers not qualified for their employments, ac- 
« cording to the late teſt. Moſt of theſe gentlemen, I 
< muſt tell you, are well known to me; and having for- 
« merly ſerved with me on ſeveral occaſions, and always 
« proved the loyalty of their principles by their practice; 
« I think it fit, now, that they ſhould be employed un- 
« der me: And I will deal plainly with you, that, after 
de having had the benefit of their ſervice in ſuch time of 
« need and danger, I will neither expoſe them to diſgrace, 
* nor myſelf to the want of them, in caſe any new rebel- 
« lion ſhould make them neceſſary for me.” He con- 
cluded with warning his parliament againſt fears and jea- 
louſies; an argument which raiſed both, becauſe it be- 
trayed a conſciouſneſs that he either deſerved or expected 
them, 

This ſpeech mentioned no other buſineſs ; and therefore 
the attention of thoſe to whom it was addreſſed, became 
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into execution was that of obtaining the ſanction of BO x III. 


1685. 


His ſpeech 
to the ſe- 
cond ſeſſion 
of parha- 
ment, 


Nov. 9. 


Parliament 
roultd, 
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1685. 


Nov. 12. 


Addreſs of 
commons. 


time to communicate in words *, inſtead of giving thank 


they reſolved by a vote of 183 to 182, to proceed previs 
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ſo much the more rouſed and fixed, Many were yet alive 
who had ſeen the ſubjection under which Cromwell had 
kept the nation by means of a ſtanding army. Com- 
plaints of the growth of popery were become almoſt ha. 
bitual againſt the princes of the Stuart family, And men 
remembered, with fondneſs, the expreflion of Lord Not. 
tingham, when the teſt- act was paſſed in the late reign, 
that “now the doors were for ever ſhut againſt popery 
4 in England.” In an inſtant, therefore, that parlia. 
ment, which had hitherto appeared to have no will bu 
the will of its ſovereign, became animated with a ſpirit 
reſembling that of their predeceſſors in the four late par. 
liaments, The commons, upon their return from the 
royal preſence to their own houſe, perceiving, in each 
other's looks, the conſciouſneſs of what they had not 
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immediately for the King's ſpeech, though a motion wa 
made for that purpoſe, put off the conſideration of the 
ſpeech for three days, and in the mean time adjourned, 
When they met again t, they indeed voted a ſupply, but 
left the extent of it undetermined until they ſhould re. 
ceive ſatisfaction with regard to the teſts ; and with 1 
view to obviate the King's complaints of the militia, they 
ordered a bill for rendering it more uſeful. Next day, 
when they were urged to aſcertain the extent of the ſupply, 


ouſly to the conſideration of that part of the ſpeech which 
related to the King's power of diſpenſing with the teſts; 
and then agreed upon an addreſs to the King in the follows 
ing words: As to that part of your Majeſty's ſpeech 
<« relating to the officers in the army not qualified for 
« their employments, we do, out of our bounden duty, 
« humbly repreſent unto your Majeſty, that theſe officer 
« cannot by law be capable of their employments, and 


® Journ, houſe of commons, Nov. 9. + Ibid, Nov, 12, 13. 
10 | 6s that 
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Therefore, out of that great reverence and duty we 
© owe unto your Majeſty, who have been graciouſly 
« pleaſed to take notice of their ſervices, we are preparing 
« a bill to paſs both houſes, for your royal aſſent, to in- 
© demnify them from the penalties they have now incur- 
© red : And, becauſe the continuing them in their em- 
« ployments may be taken to be a diſpenſing with that 
© law, without an act of parliament, the conſequence of 


your Majeſty's ſubjects, and to all the laws made for 
© the ſecurity of their religion: We, therefore, the 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, of your Majeſty's 
+ Houſe of Commons, do moſt humbly beſeech 
© your Majeſty, that you would be moſt graciouſly 
* pleaſed to give ſuch directions therein, that no appre- 
« henſions or jealouſies may remain in the hearts of your 
© Majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects. Words apparently 
mooth and decent, but which meant more than they 
eemed to expreſs. In order to give this reſolution 
ore weight, the country- party moved to aſk the con- 
urrence of the Lords: But many of their friends, 
hinking the victory ſufficient, or not truſting to a houſe, 
which, during a century paſt, had been always attached to 
evi de crown, oppoſed the motion; and it was rejected by a 
hich h ote of 212 to 138 “. 

The commons then proceeded to the conſideration of 
he ſupply. The court, by the mouth of Sir John Ern- 
cect hey, Chancellor of the Exchequer, aſked 1,200,000 J. 
feuer the ſupport of the new-raiſed forces, during the term 
lt), Pp! five years. Some of the country party propoſed to 
1cers ive 200, ooo J. But the more moderate of both ſides, 
 andffudging that the former propoſal gave a parliamentary 


* Journ. houſe of commons, Nov, 16, 
| ſanction 


« which is of the greateſt concern to the rights of all 
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« that the incapacities they bring upon themſelves can in "PYY VE 
© no way be taken off but by an act of parliament ; B99 = III. 
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ſanction to a ſtanding army, and that the latter implied a 
affront to the King, choſe rather to give 700, ooo J. a 
once, without mentioning the particular ſervice for whid 
it was intended. 

The commons, two days after, carried their addreſs i 
a body to the King. With a violence of geſture, an 
voice, and look, not uſual to him, he made the following 
anſwer : Gentlemen, I did not expect ſuch an addre 


« from the Houſe of Commons: For, having fo lateh 


« recommended to your conſideration the great advan- 


„ tages a good underſtanding between us had produce 


« in a very ſhort time, and given you warning of fean 
« and jealouſies amongſt ourſelves, I had reafon to hope, 
cc that the reputation God had bleſſed me with in th 
« world would have created and confirmed a greater con- 
ce fidence in you of me, and of all that I fay to you 
<< But, however you proceed on your part, I will be ſtead 
<« in all my promiſes I have made to you, and be juſt t 
« my word in this, and all my other ſpeeches.” 

Next day, when the Speaker read this anſwer to t 
Houſe, there enſued a long and deep filence: A pau 
more expreſſive of diſpleaſure than the moſt animatd 
complaints. But, after ſome time, the members havin 
recovered themſelves, Mr. Wharton, afterwards Loni 
Wharton, moved for a day to take this anſwer into conſ 
deration, Mr. Cook, a country-gentleman of large 
fortune, ſeconded him, uſing theſe words: *I hope we 


* 


c are all Engliſhmen, and not to be frightened oat of on 


« duty by a few hard words.“ The court oppoſed tis 
motion: The houſe warmed :, Lord Preſton haviaf 
written down Mr. Cook's words as he ſpoke them, movel 
to ſend him to the tower. Mr. Cook's party did nd 
venture to protect him: Neither did they put the motiol 
for conſidering the King's anſwer to a vote “: 


#* Journ, houſe of commons, Nov. 18. 


houk 
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f their behaviour, a mixture of firmneſs, and of fear of 
e King; a behaviour not to be wondered at in men, 

jany of whom reflected, that they had formerly oppoſed 

js right of ſucceeding to the crown, 

The Houſe of Lords diſcovered the ſame mixed con- 

ct, with a little more civility : Without adjourning, as 

e Commons had done, to conſider the King's ſpeech, 
ey returned thanks for it“ the ſame day it was made. 
farcaſm of Lord Devonſhire, which was miſtaken for 
expreſſion of ſincerity, contributed to this: For he 
id, * That thanks were due to the King, for diſcover- 

ing his intentions ſo plainly.” But, after the ſpirit of 
Commons had diſcloſed itſelf, Compton, Biſhop of 
ondon, brother to the Earl of Northampton, moved 
r a day to take the King's ſpeech into conſideration, 


was ſupported by the Lords Nottingham, Mordaunt, 
Halifax; the laſt of whom had quitted the King's 
ice, when preſſed to concur in his ſchemes about re- 
ion. Jeffreys oppoſed the motion with his uſual inſolence ; 
checked, and ſunk under correction: It was a new 
Tor Qacle in England, to ſee the Biſhops oppoſing the 
g's will, and Jeffreys making apologies. The Biſhop 
London's motion prevailed. 

but James ſtopped the effect of this motion: For, in 
days, he prorogued the parliament, after it had ſate 
ren days only; and never aſſembled it again; a proro- 


av ion which diſcovered to the nation, how independent 


eſteemed himſelf to be, when he could ſo eaſily con- 
to loſe 700,000 J. voted, but not provided for, by the 
,otioiule of Commons. Soon after, he diſmiſſed many of 


8 


Lords Journals, Nov. 9. 
ſures; 


zuſe diſcovering in theſe things, as in the general train Pan 1. 


Booxlil, 
Ce 
1685. 


Lords pre- 
pare to imi · 
tate the 

Commons. 


d hinted, that he did ſo in the name of his brethren. 


Parliament 
prorogued 


ſervants and officers, who had voted againſt his mea- 
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168 5. 
Similar pro- 
ceedings in 
the Scottiſh 
parliament, 


Scottiſh par- 
liament pro- 
rogued, 


expected: James, in his letter, recommended to that: 


deſired, “ they might not be ſuffered to lie under oblig 
« tions which their religion could not admit;“ guard 


pealed. The Lord Commiſſioner Murray, after promi 
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From the Scotch parliament greater compliance v 


ſembly, © his innocent Roman Catholic ſubjects, ul 
e lay under diſcouragements hardly to be named ;” a 


words, but which marked, that he wanted the penal l: 
and the teſts provided againſt Roman Catholics to be 


ing the Scotch an indemnity, together with a variety 
other national favours, in point of commerce with En 
land, France, the Netherlands, Ireland, and their o 
country, informed the parliament, that the King wank 
no ſupply, and only deſired, in return for ſo many favout 
&« That they would give eaſe and ſecurity to ſome of! 
© good ſubjets of the Roman Catholic religion 
Words which the parliament pretended not to underſta 
But, when two of the Biſhops, Roſs and Patterſon, pr 
poſed a repeal of the teſt againſt Roman Catholics, i 
parliament, which had been ſo lukewarm the year belt 
in the caſe of liberty, fired at the name of religic 
Preſent pride, and a deſire to wipe off ancient diſhond 
ſtimulated. them ſtill more. For they repeated to en 
other, ** That by refuſing to ſell their God, they ou 
c to wipe off the reproach of having ſold their King 
All that could be obtained was leave to prepare a | 
to indulge Papiſts in the private exerciſe of their 1 
gion: And, when the bill was brought into the Hou 
the oppoſition to it was fo violent, that Murray rece 
orders to prorogue the parliament. It ſhared the 
fate with that of England, and met no more, A 


® Books of Privy Council, December 23, 1685. 
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ptorogation, Paterſon was made Archbiſhop of Glaſ- p a « + 1. 
dow; and ſome of the oppoſing Biſhops were, in virtue Book «4 
pf the King's power of ſupremacy, removed from their 1685. 
res. The degree to which the paſſions of men were 

eated, by the King's aſking favour for Roman Catholics, 

ad made the proteſtant diſſenters overlook that he had 

ſked none for them, although they likewiſe were ſuffer- 

ng as nonconformiſts. When this was recollected, 

heir diſpleaſure with their own inattention renewed, and 

creaſed their diſpleaſure with the King. | 
After the prorogation of the parliaments of England Eneamp- 
d Scotland, James was the only Prince who, from the tounſiowe 
ime of William the Conqueror, took the only meaſure beath. 
which can put it in the power of a King of England to 

ign independent of parliaments. He eſtabliſhed and 

egulated a perpetual encampment of 12,000 men on 
ounſlow-heath, under the pretence, common to Princes, 

ff diſcipline and national defence ; but, in reality, in 

opes that the ſoldiers, from the view of their own num- 

ders and ſtrength, might acquire confidence in them- 

elves, and take it from the reſt of their fellow-ſubjeRs : 

\ dangerous engine of government, which generally 

ubjects the people to the Prince, and the Prince to itſelf. 

He careſſed the officers ; he flattered the ſoldiers : In the 
plenitude of his joy, he could not refrain from carrying 

de Queen and the Princeſs frequently to dine in the camp, 

ind from deſcanting ® in his letters to the Prince of 

Orange upon the beauty of his troops, perhaps not with- 

ut a ſecret pleaſure from the reflection, that his exulta- 

ion could give no great pleaſure to the Prince. 


@ Vide Appendix. 
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SUNDERLAND's Promotion. Cabal of Seven, ad 
its Plans. — Diſpenſing Power aſſerted. Roman Ca. 
tholics brought into Offices. — Scotland new-modelld, 
—— And Ireland. — Letters Mandatory. —— Sharyl' 
Trial. Sunderland's Intrigues to remove Rocheſta 
and Clarendon, —— Sunderland's Ambition. diſappointed 
— Attempts upon the Poſſeſſions of the Church. 
Declaration of Indulgence. ==— Attempt to divide 
Church and Diſſenters. —— The King deceived. by 4 
dreſſes. His Ideas of Gevernment.—— Attempt 
Magdalene College. Biſpops Petition, and Conſe 
quences of it. Diſpoſitions of the Army. Of th 

Pepi. Birth of the Prince of Wales. 


22 3k HE prorogation of the Engliſh Parliament was fuc 
nh <1 ceeded by the further promotion of Sunderland; 

1686. promotion which proved fatal to him who beſtowed it 
— Having privately embraced his maſter's religion, he w 


appointed Preſident of the Council, continued Secretary. 
of State, received the Garter, and became his firſt is 
vourite: A man of clear views, of quick deciſion, « 
infinite inſinuation; who was ſucceſſively the favourite. 
three Princes, though of the moſt oppoſite characters. 


9 adopte 
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adopted all the partiality of James in favour of Roman 
Catholics ; upon the principles of toleration, of equality, 
and of the right which, by the law of nature, the Sove- 
reign bas to the ſervice of all his ſubjects, ſupporting mea- 
ſures upon the reaſonings of political wiſdom, which 
James adopted only from zeal for religion “; and form- 
ing into regular plans for execution thoſe ideas which the 
other was not able to combine. By thoſe means he hoped 
to continue an abſolute miniſter of an abſolute monarch, 
if the nation ſhould yield to the King ; or to aſſume merit 
with the Prince of Orange, from having urged James to 
his ruin, if the nation ſhould riſe up againſt him. The 
difficu}ties too in which his expenſive way of living conti- 
nually involved him, made him hope to repair his fortunes 
in times of innovation and danger. There is good rea- 
on to believe, that he enjoyed penſions from the Prince 
pf Orange, Louis the XIV th, and James, all at one time; 


p his intereſt | 

Sunderland knew well the embarraſſment he was to ex- 
pect from Lord Rochefter. He therefore complained to 
ames, that Rocheſter's zeal for the church of England 
yould diſappoint all projects in favour of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion which were debated in council; and per- 
uaded him to appoint privately a ſelect council for con- 
erting all meaſures to be taken which regarded the in. 
eſts of that religion. The cabal conſiſted of ſeven 
perſons : The King, Lord Sunderland, Father Petre, a 
eſuit, Confeſſor to the Queen, a man of noble birth, 
ut puffed up with a vanity and ambition which gave 
punderland an eaſy hold of him, and the Lords Bellaſis, 


® There are ſeveral of his letters in the paper-office, to perſons abroad, 
acerning the intereſts of the Roman Catholic religion in England, 
t After the revolution, Louis the X IVth told James, that Lord Sunder. 


l, j 
te 


it was by his maſter's permiſſion he took it, 
9212 Powis, 


ding to each of thoſe Princes, a ſeparate attention 
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Cabal of 
ſeven, Its 


plans. 


bad a penfion from him ; and that Sunderland had made bim believe 
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Diſpenſing 
power aſ- 


Pam Tak K Powis, rrundelg and Dover Remaw Catholics. - The 


A reſolution, however, that was not afterwards adhered 
to. But a commiſſion, which erected an eccleſiaſticd 
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place of. its merting was ſometimes at Sunderland's houſe, 
and at other Hcbes an Ghiflinch's lodgings at Whitehall, 
Sunderland, ſoott after; under pretence that all public af- 
fairs · were ſo ine reobnected with thoſe of religion that 
the two rould not he ſeparated, got moſt of the- intereſts 
of: ſtate com itted ke wiſe to this private council. The 
objects aſu e cabal were, to .procure a free admiſſion 
ob Roman · Catholics into offices, notwithſtanding the 
teſts 3 and a toleration for their religion, by a ſuppreſſio 
of the other penal laws. againſt it. By theſe means, but 
ohiefly hy the diſtribution of offices, when the teſts wen 
removed, James flattered himſelf, that he ſhould inſenſibly 
draw his, ſubjects aver to his religion, without the aid d 
perſecution. In their original plans, it was agreed, from 
a regard to the loyalty of the church of England, that ng 
intruſions ſhould be made into her dignities or poſſeſſions: 


commiſfianacourt, with powers to puniſn offences in the 
clergy, was privately prepared, in order to be opened, if 
the King's ſcheme of confounding the diſtinction between 
Proteſtants and Papiſts ſhauld meet with oppoſition, 
In bringing Roman Catholics into office without taking 
the teſts, James had hitherto endeayoured to get the ſanc- 
tion of parliament on his ſide ; and, in one of his kings 
doms, he had aimed at giving protection only to mili 
officers. -But, after the eſtabliſhment of this cabal, 
was put in, mjnd of the diſpenſing power of the crow! 
It was ſaid, His brother had twice aſſerted it to procult 
« a toleration for his Roman Catholic ſuhjects, and mul 
4 have ſucceeded, had he not communicated' his inte 
60 tions to parliaments, and, by that means, given the 
de a title to interpoſe in a branch of prerogative whic 


« was inherent in the crown, and independent of then 
us | | OA ee 


'% 
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+ cipation of offices to his Roman Catholic ſubjects, and, 
+ by avoiding his brother's "error, avoid his defeats.” 
he ſcheme of diſpenſing with the teſts had been firſt 
uggeſted by Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, in the end of 


i he confirmed the opinion of Herbert. Charles, how- 
ver, was afraid to make the experiment. But his ſuc- 
flor, who had ſeverely felt the effects of party in parlia- 


278 &©3E 2 5_IA R a® 


Nike wiſe to party the late oppoſition to his will in the par- 
iaments of England and Scotland, graſped eagerly at the 
ſe which he ſaw might be made of the inſtrument held 
orth to him. In order, therefore, to get the law on his 
de, he ſounded the judges: Four of them were found 
and two of theſe, Jones and Montague, were 
heads of courts. It is reported, that the King ſaid to 
Jones, He would have twelve judges of his own opi- 
nion ;”” and that Jones anſwered, © Twelve judges 
you may poſſibly find, Sir, but hardly twelve law- 
yers.” James, thinking that this demur proceeded 
tkewiſe from the infection of party, removed theſe four, 
d placed others more pliant in their ſeats. A ſuit was 
rought againſt Colonel Hales, a Roman Catholic, at 
inſtance of his coachman, for not taking the teſt 
gainſt popery. The Colonel defended himſelf, by plead- 
g a diſpenſation from the King, The queſtion was the 
noſt important and the moſt delicate that ever was tried in 
court of juſtice ; becauſe the event of it was, to deter- 
nine whether the conſtitution af England was, in future 
ges, to be accounted a limited or an abſolute monarchy ; 
| becauſe;-on the part of the King, were produced an- 
[ent precedents, with the opinions of former lawyers ; 
in oppoſition to theſe, ſtood the proceedings ® of par- 
e State Trials, vol. 3. p. 800, 

| liaments 
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He might now enert the ſame power to ſecure 2 parti- f ted. 


2636 
and 1687. 


he late reign; and when Jeffreys was conſulted upon 


zent in the former part of his life, and who imputed 
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Pa 1 liaments in the late reign, and the alterations in the m 
ure of the conſtitution, and in the opinions of meg 
e which at all times have influence upon laws, in ſpite 
| the laws themſelves. Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert gan 
judgment in fayour of the defendant ; and upon a ſolem 
argument and judgment of the twelve judges, all, e 
cept one +, acquieſoed in his opinion. This judgmenl 
reſounded through all parts of England; drew down ir 
precations upon the judges ; confirmed a want of 
rence for the laws, one of the worſt evils which can | 
fall a nation governed by them; and, cheriſhing the hop 
of a few, filled the reſt of the King's ſubjeAs with « 
jeQion and fears, A ſaying of Lord Juſtice Hales 
everywhere repeated: That the twelve red coats | 
„ Weſtminſter-hall were able to do more miſchief tot 
© nation, than as many thouſands in the field.“ | 
who could not judge of law-arguments, were able 
to perceive, that a diſpenſing, a ſuſpending, and a 
ing power, were the ſame; and that, if the King col 
break through one law, he might break through all. 
Applica» After obtaining this judgment, James applied x 
— 'o' © nally to a great number of the members of parliamed 
the t: ſts, to conſent to a parliamentary repeal of the teſts : 
; Judges received orders to make the ſame applications| 
their circuits: Practices + which firſt brought the te 

Cliſeting into the Engliſh language. Both were equi 
unſucceſsful. For a ſenſe of honour, and the dread 

that reproach which all the new converts incurred fre 

the public, kept many firm to the profeſſion of theirn 

ligion, whoſe principles were otherwiſe looſe. Two en 

nent inſtances of this appeared in Admiral Herberta 

Colonel Kirk. Herbert, though a profeſſed libertin 


i Judge Street, 
+ Rereſby, 239+ et paſſim, Lord Sunderland's apology, 
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nd a man of unbounded expence; reſigned the lucrative * L 


aces of Vice Admiral and Maſter of the Robes, rather 3.99 * 1V- 
n comply with his maſter's intreaties for the repeal of 56% 


ie teſts ; and, when Kirk was urged by the King to 224 2687. 
in Catholic, heexcuſed himſelf, by ſaying, ©** He had 
: given a promiſe to the Emperor of Morocco, that, if 
he ever changed his religion, he would become a 
Muſſulman. | | 
Moſt of thoſe who refuſed their affent to the repeal of Roman Ca- 
teſts, among whom were many of the higheſt rank, — . 
| of the King's firmeſt friends ®, were removed from to offices, 
e civil or military offices which they held, and Roman 
atholics, with diſpenſations, generally put into their 
aces; Several profeſſed Papiſts were appointed judges, 
d others brought to the council- board, particularly the 
xds Bellaſis, Pois, Arundel, Dover, and Tyrconnel. 
bey were likewiſe introduced into all the inferior de- 
riments of government. They were made ſheriffs, 
2s of the peace ; the government of corporations, 
lieutenancies of counties, were put into their hands: 
he meaſures of the late King, in new-modelling cor- 
rations, by: means of writs of quo warrants, were re- 
„ and the new magiſtrates were compoſed n 
ont cely of Catholics and Proteſtants, 
l Scotland, ſimilar meaſures. were purſued: The Scotland 
ellor Perth, with the Lords Tarbet and Balcarras f, lc. 
22d — inſtructions to ſolicit the judges, and the 

een of ſtate and of the army, to contribute to the 
eir real of the teſts. The King wrote letters with 

ng own hand to the Dukes of Hamilton and Queenſ- 
ert ry to obtain their conſent to the repeal of the 
cri 5. Queeaſberry - refuſed: Hamilton did what 
equivalent; for he defired time to conſider, 


Rereſby 243. 266. et paſſim. + Bovks of privy-counril,  - 
amber 17, Rereſby paſſim. f Balcarras, 13. & Vide Appendix, 
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pA I. The commiſſions of the judges, which were for lit 
Boot IV. ere changed e, and made to continue during pleafur 
1666 only. As the tradeſmen and mechanics were the mo 
and 1637. averſe of any from the forms of popery, the commas 
councils of almoſt all the boroughs 4 were altered by thy 


hand of ſovereign power, without either ſentence or ſui 


render. The tory-miniſtry, which the King, wha 
Duke of Vork, had appointed at the end of his brother 
reign, was diſmiſſed; and a new one formed, which co. 
ſiſted partly of Roman Catholics, and partly of noncow- 
formiſts. The chief power was committed to Lord Mu. 
ray a weak, Chancellor Perth a timid, the Chancellor 
brother Lord Mellfort, an unpopular man, all of whe 
were Roman Catholics. To theſe was joined Sir Joh 
Dalrymple, ſon to Lord Stair. This laſt miniſter 
ſeen his father ruined by the King, when Duke of York 
and had himſelf, upon account of his lenity to nonca 
formiſts, been confined t for many months in a comme 
Jail by the ſame Prince: Vet he was now appointed Ly 
Advocate, and Lord Juſtice Clerk, offices at that time: 
great political power, and a Privy Counſellor. The 
preferments were beſtowed upon him by the advice 
Sunderland, who ſuggeſted that by his means an unit 
between the Preſbyterian and Popiſh parties in 
land might be effectuated. Capricious favours, afterc 
pricious puniſhments, are inſults : Sir John Dalryny 
came into the King's ſervice reſolved to take vengean 
jf eyer it ſhould offer: Impenetrable in his deſigns, | 
open, prompt, and daring in execution, he acted in ps 
fe& confidence with Sunderland, to whom he was ink 
rior in nothing, and ſuperior in eloquence. Stuart, 
had been driven from Scotland by the Duke of Vork, 
been engaged in the Ryehouſe- plot, and had aſlif 


o Claim of right, + Ibid, 1 Lord Stait's Apology. 
way Monmal 
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ons and, as ſecretary to Lord Mellfort, who was Secre- 

ny of State for Scotland , was intruſted with all the ſe- 
— government in that kingdom. His office obli- 
ing him to draw the ſtate- papers, he filled them with 
Sigh rains of the abſolute power of the King, either from 


he ee affectation of loyalty natural to a new convert; or; by 
er WS refinement of revenge; to throw odium upon the ſbve- 
eign he had formerly oppoſed. Several of the whig and 
on. Milleoting party were brought into employments ; a num- 
luer ſufficient to diſoblige the royaliſts, but not ſuffi- 


ent to ſatisfy their own party. The very firft orders 
om Mellfort's officeat London, to this new adminiftra- 
on, were calculated to make James unpopular : All 
bo were in public ſtation were commanded to ſurrendet 
ark zeir commiſſions, and take out new ones, without com- 
ying with the teſts; and immediately after, they were 
ommanded to take out pardons, for having tranſgreſſed 
je laws by their obedience. But Mellfort and Stuatt 
| large fees for iſſuing the commiſſions and the ws 
dns 4. 

While James was in this man ner alternately W 
diſappointed in his projects in favour of popery by 
$ Britiſh ſubjects, his ſucceſles in Ireland, a country al - 
ady full of Catholics, and long ſubjected to the govern- 
ent of England, gave him hopes unallayed with any un- 
ſineſs. The ſureſt marks of the ſpirit of a government 
e to be found in the adminiſtration of its provinces. 
he cuſtody of arms in Ireland was by law intruſted 
Proteſtants only. Theſe had been taken from them 
ring Monmouth's rebellion, by orders of Lord Tyr. 


©, "Panel the General, under pretence that the Proteſtants 

. ., in general, well diſpoſed to Monmouth's cauſe 3 
Lend Balcarras,. | + Ibid, | o& * 
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Monmouth in his attempt, was pardoned for all his trea- pur 
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ever, ſtill remaining in the hands of private perſons in ſony 
of the Proteſtant counties, Clarendon now received 
ders to call in theſe likewiſe. All corporations and office 
of every kind, from the higheſt to the loweſt, were thrc 
open to Roman Catholics, and ſome branches of gover 
ment were engroſſed almoſt entirely by them. They 
neral language of office was to ſpeak with contempt of 
Proteſtants, In order to maintain a ſuperiority in t 
privy-counci}, the Roman Catholic puiſne judges, a 
even ſome private practiſing lawyers, were introduced i 
to it: Honours which they themſelves were aſhamed 
becauſe they were conſcious that men of their order} 
never enjoyed them before. A regular Popiſh hierard 
was eſtabliſhed : The Biſhops received orders to weart 
habits of their order in public: Revenues were afligned 
them, and a penſion of above 2000 J. a-year was ord 
to the Primate, from the rents of the Proteſtant biſhopric 
which, for theſe purpoſes, were kept vacant. Then 
delling of the army was committed to Lord Tyrconne 
He caſhiered above four thouſand Proteſtant ſoldiers, 
above three hundred Proteſtant officers, many of wh 
had bought their commiſſions, and others ſhed their ble 
in the cauſe of the crown. The diſmiſſion of the ſoldi 
made the greater impreſſion, becauſe their clothes havi 
been taken from them when they were broke, they wa 
dered half naked through every part of the kingdom. 
places of both were filled up chiefly with natives of In 
land of the Popiſh religion, and with many whoſe fathe 
had loſt their eſtates for their rebellion. Moſt of the d 
banded officers retired into Holland, carrying with the 
complaints of their own and their country's wrong 
were provided for by the Prince of Orange, and afte 
wards attended him, at the revolution, to England. Ne 
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xpected: The ſoldiers haraſſed the inhabitants, and lived 
pon them at-free quarter. Tyrconnel, inſtead of puniſh- 
g thoſe offences, encouraged them. Many of the 
officers boaſted, that, now they had got arms in their 
zands, they would ſoon have their eſtates again in their 
xofſefion, Rumours of inſurreQions ran everywhere: 
heſe were increaſed by diſſenſions, ariſing from affront 
nd competition between the diſbanded ſoldiers and the new 
nes, The Engliſh ſettled in Ireland remembered the 
maſſacre of their anceſtors, and fled in numbers from a 
ountry which they thought doomed to miſery in every 
ige. Provoked by this ſituation of their country, the 
Proteſtant privy-counſellors quitted the council, and left 
yrconnel to do what he pleaſed, It would be hard to 
mpute all theſe violences to James: They cannot even 
de imputed to thoſe who ſhared his confidence: His Po- 
iſh privy-counſellors in England oppoſed ſome of the 
jolent projects of Tyrconnel: For, among other extra- 
agances, Tyrconnel having ſent over Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice Nugent, and Lord Chief Baron Rice, to ſolicit at 
ourt the repeal of the act of ſettlement, and the popu- 
Jace having followed their coaches wherever they went, 
ith potatoes faſtened to ſticks, calling out, * Make way 
& for the Iriſh ambaſſadors ;** Lord Bellaſis ſaid aloud, 
That fellow, Dick Talbot, is madman enough to ruin 
6 ten kingdoms.” It often happens, that officers of go- 
vernment, who know its general intentions, carry the 
particular execution to exceſs, in order to enhance their 
own merit, though at the expence of thoſe who employ 
them, James's apology for the diſmiſſion of the officers, 
was, that he gave orders to Tyrconnel to diſmiſs only 
thoſe who, or whoſe fathers, had ſerved under Cromwell ; 
but that Tyrconnel exceeded his orders. By the prudence 
of Clarendon, however, all James's regulations were ſub- 
| K 2 mitted 
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dom *. 

The noiſe of thoſe innovations in Ireland filled Eng. 
land with alarms, as it is natural for the human mind to 
dread moſt thoſe evils which it hears of, but ſees not. 
The church of England was firſt rouſed. She who hal 
preſerved James's right of ſucceſſion, and who had 6 
long preached to the laity the doctrine of paſſive obe. 
dience, in favour of the Princes of his family, now over. 
looked her own principles, when ſhe ſaw the intereſts 
religion openly invaded. The timid and weak vente 
privately their diſcontents in complaints againſt the ingri- 
titude of James : But the bolder and more manly warn- 
ed the people in public, and made the pulpits reſound wit 
their ſermons againſt the approaches and the conſequence 
of popery. In proportion as any preacher was remark- 
able for his reaſoning, his eloquence, or his character, he 
exerted himſelf in this cauſe. Many of the clergy it 
higher ranks, either animated the preachers, or, by an 2. 
fected but not myſterious ſilence, gaye them an opporti. 
nity of aſſuming merit from a boldneſs which it was inf 
nuated their ſuperiors could not ſhew, without bringing 
danger upon the order. 

The effects of theſe exertions of the clergy were ſoot 
felt. The people were touched: The diſcontent began 
ſpread: James ſaw it, and was alarmed: He recollected the 
effects of popular preaching upon the quiet of ſome of hs 
predeceſſors, He was provoked too, becauſe he hai 
formed his expectations of the behaviour of the churd 
upon the Oxford decree, the doctrines of the church her: 
ſelf, and the addreſſes of the nation: And therefore tt 
reſolved to ſtop the flame in its progreſs, by ifſuing lettes 
mandatory to the Biſhops, which prohibited the clergy 


* Ra'ph, with the authorities which he quotes, Clarendon's Jetiel 


lately publiſhed, preſent a lively one of the fatal ſchemes of James an 
Tyrconnel, in Ireland. 
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reach upon points of controverſy; and by promulgating * * x Tl, 
. , g oox IV. 

he court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion for trying anßa 

puniſhing the offences of the clergy in the exerciſe of their Ws = 

juty. This commiſſion was an engine of authority the 1 

nore important, on account of the extraordinary words 

which it was expreſſed: For it gave a power to puniſh + 

en © thoſe who ſeemed to be ſuſpected of offences ;* and 

o „correct, amend, and alter the ſtatutes of the univer- 

ſities, churches, and ſchools; or, where the ſtatutes 

© were loſt, to deviſe new ones;” and theſe powers 

ere declared to be effetual, ** notwithſtanding any law 

or ſtatute to the contrary.” The court conſiſted of 

ancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Crew Biſhop of 

Durham, and Sprat of Rocheſter, the Lords Rocheſter, 

underland, and Jeffreys, and Lord Chief Juſtice Her- 

it, The greater terrors attended it, becauſe it could 

ot fit, unleſs when Jeffreys was preſent. It was known 

rivately that Sancroft, from reſpect to the church, would 

ot act; which gave an opportunity of putting the Biſhop 

tv Cheſter, a prelate leſs ſcrupulous, in his place. It was 

xpeRed, that Lord Rocheſter, from reſpect to the King, 

ould not oppoſe his will in the new court. And the 

ing was certain of the compliance of the reſt. As the 

cleſiaſtical high commiſſion · court had been aboliſhed in 

an ue reign of Charles the Firſt, by a ſtatute which prohi- 

ted the erection of any ſuch court for the future, the 

gality of this court was, by moſt people, called in queſ- 

: halfon. But, in a kingdom where the rights of men, and 

auc boundaries of courts, were ſo well aſcertained, James 

$ obliged either to lay hold of expedients, whoſe lega- 

re E was doubtful, or to ſubmit to the laws. 

ettenſ The inſtitution of this court ſtruck the clergy with $hary's 

e. They waited with anxiety to ſee on whoſe head 4 
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from their ſufferings, wiſhing that it might fall up 
themſelves, By mutual exhortations and aſſurances, thy 
endeavoured to fortify each other; and, as often happen 
in ſuch caſes, the moſt timid became the moſt clamoroy 
and thoſe of the moſt fortitude were the moſt model. 
It was not long before the new court found objects of it 
juriſdiction. Doctor Sharp, in the pulpit, inveighin 


a contempt of thoſe who could be converted by then, 
This was explained at court into a reflection againſt mar 
of the King's courtiers, who had become converts 
that religion, and even againſt the King himſelf, Jam 
was not diſpleaſed to find that Sharp was under the juri 
diction of the obnoxious Compton Biſhop of Londa 
and iſſued a mandate ® to the Biſhop to ſuſpend hin 
Compton, being a man who derived pride from his nol 
blood, and temper from an order whoſe genuine fpiriti 
meekneſs, reſolved not to obey, but to act ſuch a part 
ſhould expoſe the King, and ſave himſelf. He wrote 
letter to Lord Sunderland, deſiring it ſhould be comm 
nicated to the King. In this letter he ſaid, „ That t 
« only power he had over Sharp, was as his judge; a 
<« that he could not in that capacity condemn him, wit 
« out the forms of law.” He added, © Sharp wis 
« willing to give his Majeſty all reaſonable ſatisfacti 
« that he had made him the bearer of the letter.” 
anſwer being returned, and Sharp not admitted, 
Biſhop perceived that James had taken his reſolution, 
order, therefore, to make ſeverity inexcuſable, he delin 
Sharp to deſiſt, for ſome time, from preaching ; and 
prevailed upon him to write a petition to the King, 
which he expreſſed ſorrow that his words had given occ 


State Trials, vol, 3. p. 695. 
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o be more guarded for the future. Interceſſions were in 

ain: Sharp was but a name: Compton was the perſon 

aimed at: His humiliation had been reſolved upon. He 

was Cited to appear before the new commiſſion-court, 

The only form of his proſecution was the following 

queſtion, put to him by Jeffreys, preſident of the court : 

„What was the reaſon of his not having ſuſpended Doc- 
« tor Sharp, according to the King's expreſs command, 
« for preaching ſeditiouſly againſt the government?“ 
he Biſhop argued, © The court before which he now 
appeared, was not legal: He was ſubject to his metro- 
© politan and ſuffragans alone : He was a Prelateof Eng- 
* Jand,. a Lord of parliament, and could be tried only 
© by the laws of his country, It was not in his power, 
© as a judge, to have condemned Sharp, not cited, un- 
© heard, undefended, untried. What he could do, he had 
done; for he had enjoined Sharp to deſiſt from preach - 
ing: But, if this excuſe appeared not ſufficient in the 
© eyes of his ſovereign, he was ſtill willing to make repa- 
© ration, and to beg his pardon.” The ſubmiſſion con- 
ained in the laſt part of theſe words created embarraſſment 
n the court: Lord Rocheſter and the Biſhop of Rocheſter 
propoſed to accept the Biſhop's ſubmiſſion ; but at laſt 
yielded to their aſſociates, who were of opinion, that he 
ould be ſuſpended during the King's pleaſure, In the 
ourſe of the trial, the Princeſs of Orange, whoſe mar- 
age · ceremony Compton had performed, wrote to the 
ing her father in his favour. James reprimanded her 
or meddling in his affairs. 

In the mean time, Sunderland took advantage of James's 
ntemperate zeal] for his religion, to create a breach which 
ie had probably meditated long between that Prince and 
is brothers-in-law. He was the more preſſed too to at- 
empt it at this time, becauſe, having given a promiſe to 
II Tyrconnel 


ing; | 
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paar i. Tyrconnel to get him appointed Lord Lieutenant of hs 
BOOK IV. land, on a condition of receiving 5000 J. a-year fron 
— — 


168 6 


and 3637. equally furious in private as in public, now threatened 


to believe Rocheſter would change his religion, if he wa 


conference and argument between proteſtant and popif 


finiſh a want of confidence with which, for many mond 
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Tyrconnel from the revenues of it, that Lord, who ws 


inform the King of the bargain, if the promiſe was ne 
kept. Sunderland pretended to James, that he had reaſa 


urged to it; and that his apparent reluctance proceedel 
partly from the meanneſs which he was afraid would ſeen 
to attend his yielding without conviction, and part 
from a deſire to enhance the value of his yielding at iak, 
And he adviſed James to aſk Rocheſter to be preſent at 


divines, as the firſt ſtep to his converſion. The Kin 
credulouſly made the propoſal to Rocheſter, who, beiu 
off his guard, received it with ſigns of averſion and cov 
tempt, the conſequences of which he did not attend tot 
the time. Kings have paſhons as well as their ſubjed: 
James fired: Rocheſter ſtood firm: They parted wit 
minds irritated againſt each other: Sentiments which 
ſunk ſo much the deeper, becauſe the one had expreſledt 
ſtrongly, and the other had not dared to expreſs what | 
felt. Rocheſter having imparted this adventure to a | 
of his friends, they agreed in opinion, that his diſgrat 
was determined ; that the King had choſen this way 


he had behaved to him ; and that it now only remaine 
for him to ſecure an intereſt with the people. Rochelte 
therefore, with all ſpeed, made his apology to the King 
pretended he had altered his mind, and agreed to be 
ſent at a conference of divines. All eyes and ears we 
intent upon the conſequence of this conference; ſos 
pitying Rocheſter for being obliged to ſubmit to it; 
others inveighing that he had only taken a more refine 
way than others to pay a compliment, at the expence* 
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begun, when he declared, that the popiſh arguments had 

dnly ſerved to confirm him in the truth of the proteſtant 

eligion; and then took care it ſhould be ſpread abroad, 

hat he had incurred the King's indignation for the ſenti- 

ts he had expreſſed at the conference. The treaſurer's 

taff was ſoon after taken from him “. 

ten It was a more eaſy matter to bring about the removal 

ff Clarendon : Sunderland had taken care to get a ſtand- 

ung preſident appointed to the privy-council of Ireland, 
at in place of the Lord Lieutenant, and powers over the 
rmy beſtowed upon Tyrconnel the general, independent 
f this laſt great officer: Two novelties intended to 
cuuWnortify Clarendon, at the ſame time that they leſſened 
con is power. Innumerable other flights were put upon 
jim. Tyrconnel, by his violence and officiouſneſs, diſ- 
ged his government ; and then made complaints to 
he King of the embarraſſments which himſelf had occa- 
bia oned. Theſe things obliged Clarendon ſometimes to 
dppoſe the raſhneſs of Tyrconnel; and this was repre- 
nted in England as oppoſition to the King's will. From 
a (e-larendon's letters, which have been lately publiſhed, 
ga appears, he ſuſpected that his letters were not read by 
va) Sunderland to his maſter. In this ſituation the fate of 
ant ocheſter naturally drew after it that of his brother. 
wine ames, however, ſhewed reſpect to both, while he re- 
gelte Woved them from power, beſtowing a penſion of 4000 J. 
King year upon Rocheſter, and of 2000 J. + upon Clarendon. 
kocheſter aſked leave to go to Spaw for his health. James 
ſpecting that he intended to go to Holland, which was 
ie common place of reſort for all thoſe who were diſ- 
ntented in England, anſwered, © He might go where 
renne Appendix to this Books + Clarendon's Letters p-flim, 

2nce © 1 Ibid, Jan.;7, 1687-8, 
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cc he pleaſed, provided he paſſed not through Holland“ 
Rocheſter went directly to Spaw, without paying hi 
compliments to the Prince in paſſing; a mark of dif. 
reſpect, which, at an after-period, was remember 
againſt him. | 

Upon the diſmiſfion of Rocheſter, Sunderland took ad. 
vantage of the foibles of Petre. He flattered his vanity; 
he opened vaſt proſpeRs to his ambition; he prevaile 
upon James to bring him into the privy-council, and ts 
aſk a cardinal's cap for him from the Pope; and he mak 
an offer to Petre to reſign theſecretary's ſeals in his favour 
if, by their jointintereſt, the treaſurer's ſtaff could be ſecure 
for Sunderland. Petre heſitated, perhaps overawed by the 
greatneſs of the object. But Sunderland begged the 
Queen to aſk the treaſurer's ſtaff for himſelf, She dt 
clined. He then aſked it from the King: But James 
who knew that Sunderland was not expert in figures, re 
fuſed his conſent : A refuſal of which Sunderland mat 
no complaint, and which, therefore, probably ſunk th 
deeper into his mind. Yet a point, more important it 
its conſequences, was gained by Sunderland : Under th 
pretence, that a cabal of feven was too numerous eithe 
for expedition or ſecrecy, he prevailed on James to limit 
it to three, the King, Petre, and himſelf; and to giveulif 
order to the ambaſladors abroad, that all intelligence d 
conſequence ſhould be communicated to the members d 
this cabal only: A reſolution, which gave Sunderland thi 
command of all the forcign correſpondence ; becauſe tit 
miniſters thought it preſumptuous to write often to tht 


public affairs of England with a Jeſuit, 
After the removal of Lord Rocheſter, the attempts d 

James, in favour of his religion, were much more of 

rapid, and extenſive than they had been before.  Hithert 


no attempt had been made to bring Roman Catholics in! 
ü 
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Dxford, a very conſiderable preferment in the church of 


ite convert: And an attempt + was made to impoſe a 
Roman Catholic, by means of a ſimilar diſpenſation, upon 
he Charter-houſe. Soon after, a mandate was iſſued to 
he univerſity of Cambridge, to give a degree of maſter 
f arts to Albine Francis, a Benedictine monk: The 
niverſity refuſed to grant the favour, though they had, a 
ew months before, conferred it upon a Mahometan, who 
vas ſecretary to the ambaſſador of Morocco, Their 
ice-chancellor was therefore deprived 1 of his office, 
nd ſuſpended, during pleaſure, from that of maſter of 
is college. Other attempts were made upon other eſta. 
liſhments of the church of England, ſome of which 
ere ſucceſsful, and others diſappointed even by thoſe 
who were the moſt attached to the King: For even Saw- 
ſer t, the attorney-general, refuſed to draw a warrant 
or a benefice to a prieſt, and the old and loyal Duke of 
rmond, among others, to comply with a mandate, to 
eceive a Roman Catholic in the Charter- houſe. Lord 
aſtlemaine was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to the 
W ope, though any intercourſe with that pontiff was, by the 
aws of England, high treaſon ; and a pompous account 
ff bis public entry, and reception at RomeF, was pub- 
iſhed by authority, James gave a ſolemn audience, with 
magnificent parade, at the caſtle of Windſor, to a nun- 
io from the Pope; although the Duke of Somerſet, who 
as the Lord in waiting, refuſed to attend his duty, and 
Welizned his place. This ceremony appeared to be an in- 
lc upon the nation, becauſe the nuncio had been long 
®* Rereſby, 233. Appendix to Clarendon, vol. 2. p. 278, 

+ Carte's Life of Ormond, T State Triale, vol. 3. 708. 
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e poſſeſſions of the church: But, a few days after Ro- p,, i. 
heſter was diſmiſſed, the deanery of Chriſt's church at BR 1V. 


ngland, was given *, with a diſpenſation, to Maſſy a and 1687. 
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Pas y 1, known ina ſecular habit, and as a man of pleaſure aboy 
BooxIV. court. Four popiſh Biſhops were publicly conſecrated iq 

1636 the chapel royal: They were ſent to their dioceſes, under 
ane 1687. the titles of Vicars Apoſtolical ; and their paſtoral Tettery 
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licenſed and printed by the King's printer, were diſperſ 
through the kingdom: The popiſh regular clergy wet 
ſeen in all the rooms of the court in the habits of thee 
order: Spectacles againſt which Ronquillo the Spanih 
ambaſſador having warned James, that Prince aſke 
him, © If it was not the cuſtom in Spain for the King 
ce to conſult with their canfeffors ?*? „ Vesz“ "anſwer: 
ed the ambaſſador, © and for that reaſon our affairs ſuc: 
« ceed ſo ill,” Inferior members of the popiſh clergy 
even threatened to ſeize public buildings for the uſes d 
their religion. A complaint of this kind having dee 
carried to Lord Hallifax by the French proteſtant vhurc 
in the Savoy, Let the prieſts,” ſaid he , “turm ye 
« out ; for you will the ſooner do your on buline( 
« and the nation's.” The treaſury having been put into 
commiſſion, Lord Bellaſis was placed at the head of it 
Tyrconnel was ſent Lord Lieutenant to Ireland. Lom 
Arundel received the privy- ſeal, another of Clarendon“ 
offices. Many complained, that the King's brothers-in- 
law, the pillars of the church of England, were ſtrippel 
of their honours to make way for Roman Catholics ; but 
all were ſenſible, that the putting the command of In- 
land into the hands of a man fo violent and raſh as Tyr 
connel, would throw that kingdom into confuſion, 'and 
make the King odious through all his dominions t. D. 
rections were given to the Lords Lieutenant to afſembl: 
their deputies and the juſtices of peace ||, and to aſk them, 
if they would chuſe ſuch members of parliament as woull 


* Rereſby, 251. . + Life of K. W. v. p · 365. 
4 Reieſby, 237. [| Ibid, 251. 256, 
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onſent to the abolition of the teſts. Thoſe who refuſed p71. 
ere diſplaced, and papiſts put into their places. This only Boox IV. 
as wanting to complete the unpopularity of James. Ac- 1686 
ounts of all theſe changes were publiſhed in the gazette, n 1657. 
paper under the direction of Sunderland, and many of 

zem in terms full of affectation, and which could not 

il to provoke the people. 

While theſe general alterations ſtruck the eyes of the 

blic, a change which James made in the oath of a 
ivy-counſellor diſcovered to thoſe who were nearer his 

rſon, the minuteneſs of his attention to the intereſts of 

Ppery. The oath of a privy-counſellor contained theſe | 
rds: „ ſhall, to my utmoſt, defend all juriſdictions, 

pre-eminencies, and authorities, granted tohis'Majeſty, 

and annexed to his crown by act of parliament, or ' 


na ober wiſe, againſt all foreign princes, perſons, prelates, 
youll fates, or potentates.” This part of the oath was, | 
vey ſpecial order of the King, expunged from the coun- | 


book. 
Moſt of thoſe things paſſed in the courſe of the year 18687. 


86 : The reſt in the year 1687, But the lait of theſe A 
on! was ſignalized chiefly by a meaſure which could not gence. 


in-, either by dividing the proteſtant intereſt, to give 
mes a better chance of ſucceſs in his views, or by 
ting it againſt him, to increaſe his difficulties : Suſ- 
nding at once, by his own authority, the whole ſyſtem _ 
laws provided by ſo many parliaments againſt noncon- 
ant nity, he publiſhed a declaration of indulgence in fa- April 4 
r of all bis ſubjects; by which he not only gave them 
mble Wl! toleration in matters of religion, but diſpenſed with 
hem, ir taking the teſts ; and thus laid open all offices to 
voulu bolies, and ſectaries, and churchmen alike. This act 
abſolute power was the more provoking, becauſe the 
Fooks of privy-council, x, 13, July 1688. The words were replaced 


nent c volafian. Vid. books 16 Feb. 1688, 
ſame 
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fame gazette which publiſhed it, contained a prorogatin 
of parliament to a diſtant period. The experiment of th 
declaration was firſt tried in Scotland, upon account « 
the abſurdity and unpopularity of the teſt in that count 
which had brought ruin upon the Earl of Argyle. By 
the words in which the Scottiſh declaration was expreſs 
like thoſe of all the other ſtate-papers drawn by Stu 

were contrived to offend thoſe whom they pretended t 
oblige : For the declaration bore, that the King had iſſu 
it by “his ſovereign authority, prerogative royal, a 
« abſolute power, which all his ſubjects were to d 


„„ without reſerve.” This declaration was receivedi 


Scotland with a ſullen diſregard : The churchmen a 
royaliſts were diſpleaſed to ſee thoſe whom they called 
natics freed from the penal laws; and the preſbyter 
party remonſtrated to each other: The declaration 
«© ſpecious and liberal, indeed, to appearance, but hd 
& low and deſigning at the bottom: For, under preten 
of ſhowing indulgence to nonconformiſts, it 
* only meant to procure it for Roman Catholics, Th 
„ had already felt the ſeverity of the Duke of Yor 
c adminiſtration againſt their religion, What had ſo ſu 
& denly reconciled him to their intereſts? Had what! 
« called the former rebellion of their friends, or their o 

ce late oppoſition in parliament, gained favour in his e) 

& Such actions were not calculated to gain the friend 

« of Kings, Favours offered voluntarily by enem 
& were always ſuſpicious ; but they were doubly ſo, wi 
&« preſſed upon thoſe who were not aſking them.” I 
privy-council was almoſt the only public body * wii 
paid compliments to James's ſpirit of toleration. 

theſe compliments diſcovered to the wiſe, that only 
King's ſervants yielded to the King's ſentiments. * 
England, the diſſenters were ſo weak as to be caugit 


„ G-zette, March 3, 1686-7, 
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ſnare, and made advances to form connections with 
e crown *. 

James, improving upon theſe advances, endeavoured, 
raiſing jealouſies between the diſſenters and the church, 
procure conceſſions from both; from the former in 
pes of keeping, and from the latter, of regaining his 
our. For this purpoſe, addreſſes in favour of proteſt- 
t diſſenters were encouraged, and favourable anſwers 
ven to them: Plans were received and digeſted at 
urt for their ſecurity: "The court language was, that 
King's intentions to ſhew favour to the diſſenters had 
herto been prevented from taking effect, by the ſeverity 
d pride of the church of England. In order to expoſe 
rigour of that church, James gave orders + to make 
icrutiny into all the vexatious ſuits which had been 
ought in the eccleſiaſtical courts againſt diſſenters. 
bis orders , the common councils of London, and of 
any other corporations ||, were filled with difſenters, 
he juſtices of peace and geputy lieutenants were 
anged almoſt all over the kingdom; and in the Ga- 
teh, it was avowed by government, that this was 
ne to gain ſecurity for the declaration of indulgence, 
mes's common converſation, and his public papers, 
i'r oatained expreſſions of the greateſt cordiality to thoſe of 
it denomination. Many can bear the frowns of Kings. 
it their ſmiles are more irreſiſtible. The diſſenters of 
gland in general were ripe for attaching themſelves to 
party of the King. | 

This new ſtate of party was beginning to be attended 
th the conſequences which James had foreſeen. Ani- 
ties daily aroſe between the zealots of the church of 
Sir John Rereſby. + Gazette, March 1, 1687, et paſſim. 

Sr John Rereſby. Books of privy-council, 24 September, 10 Febru» 
1687. | There are innumerable inſtances of theſe changes in 


books of privy-council from November 1687, till June 1638, 
| Cazetic, December 12, 1687. | 
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Pan 6.03, England, and of the diſſenters; the former upbraidy 
—— their proteſtant brethren with their deſertion of the 
26873, teſtant cauſe, and the latter reminding the church of EA 
| land of her paſt rigours, and inſulting her preſent mi 
fortunes, Of all the meaſures taken by James, this gi 
the greateſt alarm and uneaſineſs to thoſe who were rel 
ed to oppoſe his innovations. The beſt writers of 
proteſtant party, therefore, employed themſelves in put 
cations to ſtop the growth of the evil, particularly L. 
Halifax, and Burnet, the facility of whoſe ſtyle and in 
gination was more ſuited to the looſeneſs of pamphlt 
writing, than to the preciſion, impartiality, and dignity 
hiſtory. To the church of England they held forth, “ 
« neceſſity of forgetting paſt injuries between the chun 
% and diſſenters, and of uniting for future defence agi 
« their common enemies the Roman Catholics.” 
warned the diſſenters, “the royal favour, with whit 
« they were blinded, could not be ſincere, or long- lu 
« which had been conferred upon them, only becauſet 
« church of England would not receive it on the te 
« of making conceſſions to popery, and of which th 
e church could ſtrip them in an inſtant, by yielding 
„ thoſe terms.“ 

The knowledge of the human mind is beſt learnt fr 
hiſtory, That mind often deceives itſelf, when we tl 
it means to deceive others. The King, in his hy 
application to the Prince of Orange, for the pre 
of ſome monks who were afraid of being wp ge 
Holland, expreſſed ſentiments of toleration worthy of 
toninus *, and perhaps he believed himſelf ſincere \ 
he did ſo ; and yet at the very ſame time he was conę 
lating Louis the XIVth at the revocation of the edit 
Nantes, for his perſecution of the Huguenots. 


„ Appendix to this Bock. 


1: ANTD-FRELAND. 


While James was purſuing fo many imprudent and 
ingetous meaſures, he was, by the frivolouſneſs of pub- 
e Addreſſes, lulled into a fatal ſecutity, from which he 


I] the different bodies of the diſſenters thanked him for 
is declaration of indulgenee; but five biſhops, at the 
ad- of. their clergy, the body of lawyers, the city of 
andan,,and great. numbers of other public bodies of the 
wufch-of England, followed the example. Although 
moſt every individual in the nation was inflamed againſt 
King, and moſt of thoſe who were ſounded “ by his 
ders, declared they would not comply in parliament 
ith his meaſures; yet almoſt all public bodies . 
be in tranſports with his conduct +. 

Amidſt James's projects about religion, he negleed 
at his temporal intereſts, He adopted that project of 
nplifying government, and of reducing all buſineſs. to 
e perſon of the ſovereign, which every Prince ſince the 
orld began, who has aim=d at arbitrary power, has en- 
avoured to carry into execution. When he put the 
ſury into commiſſion, he declared to the privy-cqun- 
, that he did it, becauſe too much power was com- 
itted to the high treaſurer; and, at the ſame time, he 
clared, that, for the ſame reaſon, the offices of gene- 
| and admiral were, in due time, to be exerciſed by 
ſelf only 1. James ſtretched his views of ſubject- 
all things to his will, even beyond the Atlantic: 
r he ordered guo warrants to be iſſued, to forfeit all 


Rereſby, 257. + The Gazettes of the year 1687 and 1688, 
full of thoſe addreſſes. James was fo fond of them, that he received 
ſrom the company of cooks, in which they ſaid, “that the declaration 
indulgence reſembled the Almighty's manna, which ſuited every 
nan's jalate ; and, © that men's different gaſtes might as well be forced 
$ their different apprehenſions about religioa.” Gazette, Nov, 4. 
Bouks of privy-council, Jan. 7, 1686. 
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the charters of the proprietors and corporations in Ame. 
rica *. 

In times of high paſſion, the public attention is mor 
engroſſed by particular exertions of power, than by th 
general and important regulations which it efſtabliſhs, 
An act of royal power againſt one of the colleges of Ox. 
ford, united the church, and friends of liberty again 
the King, and ſuſpended the advances of the diſſenten 
James iſſued a mandate, with a diſpenſation. to Magd 
lene college in Oxford, a foundation extremely rich, 
chuſe one Farmer, who had promiſed to become cathol 
preſident of the college. Farmer happened to be, by tl 
ſtatutes of the foundation, under ſeveral diſabilities, whic 
the fellows could not get over without breaking their oat 
to the ſtatutes of their founders. The fellows, therefc 
in a petition, repreſented their difficulties to the King 
begged him to recal the mandate, and offered to chut 
any other qualified 4 perſon he pleaſed, The anſwer 
turned by Lord Sunderland was, that the King expedt 
obedience to his will. The fellows waited the King 
further pleaſure, until the Jaſt day on which they were! 
mited by their ſtatutes to ele, and then choſe Dr. Houy 
a man of high character, and of higher ſpirit, who 1 
immediately confirmed by the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 1 
ſitor of the college, and inſtalled. For this contumaqy 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion puniſhed Hough by depri 
tion, and two of the fellows by ſuſpenſion : But theyn 
fuſed to ſubmit to the ſentence, and continued in the & 
erciſe of their offices, upon this ground, that their 


* This important order is to be found in the beoks of privy-coutt 
May 28, 1687, The Engliſh ſubjects of America, who complain of 
ſufferings under the preſent reign, may compare that order with | 
meaſures of a very different nature which anotber Prince has tried to p# 
and reclaim them. + State Trials, v. 3. p. 718. 
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ements in the college were their freeholds, beſtowed 
pon them by the will of their founder, and of which, 
erefore, they could not be deprived, unleſs by a com- 
non trial at law. In order to avoid the queſtion con- 
erning the ſtatutory diſabilities under which Farmer 
\boured, James, ſoon after, iſſued a new mandate to the 
lows, to ele&t Parker, Biſhop of Oxford, for their 
reſident ; a man who had written a book in defence of 
he King's project of diſpenſing with the teſts. The fel. 
ws made anſwer, that the place was full by the election 
Dr. Hough. James went to Oxford, in a progreſs he 
making through the weſtern parts of his kingdom, 
nt for the fellows, upbraided them with their diſobe- 
ence, and commanded them forthwith to depart from 
is preſence, and elect Biſhop Parker. His laſt words to 
hem were, that otherwiſe they ſhould feel the weight 
of his hand,” They retired to their chapel, and there 
ſolved to prefer their duty to the laws, to the will of their 
pvereign, James perceived too late the falſe ſtep he had 
jade, in expoſing his authority to the affront of a perſonal 
fuſal, and in making altercations between a King of 
ngland and the fellows of a college, the ſubject of diſ- 
te among boys; and abruptly left Oxford, A deputa- 
on of the college followed him to Bath, with ſome ge- 
ral but unmeaning aſlurances of their loyalty and obe- 
jence, James, fretted with them, and with himſelf, 
ve directions to bring the matter to a compromiſe : The 
lows liſtened to a treaty, in order to keep up the atten - 
dn of the public, and to give importance to themſelves : 
ut, in the end, encouraged by a party, and flattered 
ich the applauſes of the youth, they refuſed to make any 
dnceſhons. The King had gone too far to retreat with 
dnour, or to proceed without loſs of popularity: He al- 
wed two months to paſs over, and then ſent a new 
cleſiaſtical commiſſion, as viſitors, to Oxford, to ter- 
*M2 minate 
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minate adiſpute which, by the variety of its incidents, yz 


commiſſioners entered a town of gownſmen, ſurround 
with three troops of horſe. Doctor Hough was aſked 
the Biſhop of Cheſter, preſident of the court, if he we 
ſubmit to the former ſentence of deprivation ? He u 
ſwered, he would not; and, with great intrepidity, 2 
ſerted the rights of the college, and defended his ow 
The King's proctor, upon this, accuſed him of conti. 
macy; and the court ſtruck his name out of the colleg 
book. I he fellows were next aſked, if they would { 
fiſt at the inſtalment of the Biſhop of Oxford? All be 
two refuſed. Hough proteſted againſt the proceedings 
the commiſſion, and appealed to the courts of Jaw i 
Weſtminſter-hall. A low but firm murmur of applau 
the genuine and inſuppreſſible voice of Englhfh libery 
was heard from every part of the hall, in which almol 
the whole univerſity was aſſembled. The court, howeve 
cauſed the doors of the preſident's lodgings to be broke 
open, and inſtalled the Biſhop of Oxford by proxy, Th 
Biſhop of Cheſter then intimidated the fellows by threat 
in public, and ſoothed them by promiſes in privatt 
They who had withſtood the frown of the ſovereign « 
the nation, were not able to withſtand the authority of 
ſuperior of their own order: A paper was ſigned by the 
in theſe werds: “That, ſince the King had cauſed tl 
« Biſhop of Oxford to be inſtalled, they ſubmitted 
« him, ſo far as was lawful, and agreeable to the ſlatui 
ce of the college, and not prejudicial to the right of Det 
„tor Hough.” "The Biſhop, having brought them! 
far, thought be was ſure of making his victory comp 
and inſiſted, that they ſhould fign a paper, acknowlcd 
ing their offence, and begging pardon of the King. 
this frivolous demand, he loſt the effect of what he 
formerly gained. The fellows, aſhamed of their 
conceſſa 
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n:efſion, obſerving their credit likely to ſink with 3 * 
eir old friends, and that they could never expect to find . 
y with a party which thus inſiſted upon their debaſing 1637. 
-mſelves, refuſed, explained away what they had for- 
ly done, and, in the end, retracted it. The court, oa. 25. 
barraſſed by this ſudden turn, ſtopped and returned to 
ondon. But the King ſoon after ſent them back to Ox- Nov. 16. 
rd, where they admitted ſome new fellows by their own 
thority alone. Then calling for the fellows of the col- 
ze, the commiſſioners inſiſted that, before they quitted 
room, they ſhould ſign a paper of the ſame tenour with 
e paper which the Biſhop of Cheſter had formerly pre- 
nted to them. The fellows, willing to prolong the 
atter, aſked time to conſider, and to give their anſwer 
writing; but met with a refuſal, All of them, near 
icty in number, except two who profeſſed obedience, 
ere deprived, and declared incapable of church-prefer- 
ent for the future. Others were placed in their ſtead 
authority of the King. And to theſe, upon the death 
the Biſhop of Oxford, which happened ſoon after, a 
andate was iſſued to elect Gifford for their preſident, a 
poor of the Sorbonne, titular Biſhop of Madura, and 
e of the four Vicars Apoſtolical of England. Theſe 
ſputes the more engaged the paſſions of the Engliſh, be- 
uſe the attack upon the college, affecting the conſtitu- 
on and frechold of the members, was conſidered to be 
invaſion of property, as well as of religion. 
But the paſſions of the nation were, a few months after, 1688. 
the ſpring of the year 1688, transferred to an object 
dre important and more affecting: For James, ruſhing April 27. 
ith precipitancy upon his ruin, publiſhed a new declara- 
dn of indulgence, and commanded all the clergy to read 
in the churches. This general command brought 
atters to a point between the King and the church; be- mag pes 
ſe it was obvious, if the clergy read the proclamation, 
| that 
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this conſultation, The Biſhops framed the followig 


' perſon to him: © Humbly ſheweth, that the great averk 


„ loyal, and having, to her honour, been more than on 
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noxious to the pains of the new commiſſion-courts, In thi 
delicate ſituation, between the danger of offending t 
King, or of loſing the people, almoſt all the clergy 
ferred their honour, and their duty, to the King's favour; 
and reſolved not to read the declaration. Six of th 
Biſhops, Loyd of St. Aſaph, Kenne of Bath and Wel 
Turner of Ely, Lake of Chiceſter, White of Peterh 
rough, and Trelawny of Briſtol, met with Archbiſhg 
Sancroft, at his palace at Lambeth, to conſult concerning 
common meaſures. One or two divines “, together vit 
Lord Clarendon, were the only other perſons privy! 


decent and ſoothing, but firm petition to the King: At 
fix of them, the Archbiſhop being fick, delivered iti 


« neſs they find in themſelves to the diſtributing and pu 
<« liſhing in all their churches your Majeſty's late ded 
<« ration for liberty of conſcience, proceeds neither fr 
« any want of duty and obedience to your Majeſty (e 
& holy mother the Church of England, being both 
« her principles and conſtant practice unqueltiond 


« publicly acknowledged to be fo by your gracious Maja 
« ty), nor yet from any want of tenderneſs to diſſente 
ce jn relation to whom, we are willing to come to {ut 
« a temper as ſhall be thought fit, when the matter i 
« be conſidered and ſettled in parliament and convoc 
de tion; but among many other conſiderations, from 
te eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is founded up 
« ſuch a diſpenſing power, as hath been often decla 
<« illegal in parliament, and particularly in the years 10 
« and 1672, and in the beginning of your Majeſty's reg 
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and in a matter of ſo great moment, and conſequence 


titioners cannot in prudence, honour, or conſcience, 
ſo far make themſelves parties to it, as the diſtribution 
of it all over the nation, and the ſolemn publication of 
it once again, even in God's houſe, and in the time of 
divine ſervice, muſt amount to, in common and reaſon- 
able conſtruction, | 

« Your petitioners, therefore, moſt humbly and ear- 
neſtly beſeech your Majeſty, that you will be pleaſed 
not to inſiſt upon their diſtributing and reading your 
faid declaration.“ 

James read the petition, and made the following an- 
fer: „I have heard of this before, but did not believe 
it, I did not expect this from the church of England, 
eſpecially from ſome of you. If I change my mind, 
you ſhall hear from me; if not, I expect my command 
ſhall be obeyed.” The Biſhops replied, « We reſign 
ourſelves to the will of God;” bowed, and retired. 
Although Sancroft had the precaution to write the pe- 
ion with his own hand, leſt a copy might be taken; 
t, from the infidelity of thoſe who ſurrounded the 
ing, printed copies of the petition were diſperſed all 
er London, the ſame night it was preſented. All men, 
refore, ſaw, that the conteſt was now brought to a cri- 
between James and the church : For the Biſhops, by 
ereſting their ©* prudence, honour, and conſcience,” 
the diſpute, had put it out of their power to draw 
k; and James, by his continual repetition of the ne- 
ty of obedience in ſubjects, had obliged himſelf to go 
yard, He took, however, three weeks to conſider of the 
lpect before him. The nation, believing that their 
n fate, and the fate of their poſterity, was depending, 
ited the event with impaticnce and anxiety. 
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Pa n by ; I. At laſt the Biſhops were called to appear before 
Lenny Privy-council : They were aſked, © If they owned wii. 
1638. © petition ? A queſtion, which was become neceſ | 
hey * becauſe, without their acknowledgment, it was diff | 
before the to prove that they had delivered the petition : They ali 
council, 7 | 


They are 
ſent to the 


tower, 


all the privy-counſellors ſigning the warrant, except! 


clined to anſwer the queſtion ; a refuſal which embarr; 
the council. They were ordered to withdraw, U; 
their return, they ſtill declined to anſwer, which con 
nued the embarraſſment. But, at length, refleQing, t 
it was the more manly part to avow to the council yl 
they were reſolved to defend to the world, they owned! 
paper, Jeffreys aſked them, if they would give recog 
zances to appear before the court of King's bench, 
ſtand trial for their miſdemeanour. With a view toe 
gage the Peers in their quarrel, they inſiſted upon the 
privilege of peerage, and refuſed to find bail, Jeffreys ny 
naced them with the tower, and the King's indignati 
They anſwered, ** That they were willing to go whe 
<« the King pleaſed; for that the King of Kings was ti 
& protector and judge.” They were committed to the tow 


ther Petre, who by the King's command was exculd 
Jeffreys *, who foreſaw the conſequences of this pt 
cution, adviſed the King againſt it. But there is 
to believe, that Sunderland promoted it, while und 
hand he exhorted the Biſhops to ſtand firm. 

Directions were given to carry the Biſhops, by wat 
to the tower, in order to prevent the emotions which 
ſight of their ſufferings, in their paſſage through the e 
might raiſe in the people. But the people ruſhed in | 
numerable crowds to the river, to wait for them, cot 
ing the banks on both ſides, and filling the rooms, 
even roofs of all the adjoining houſes, They ſet if 


© Clarendon's Diary, June 14 and 27, 
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out of acclamation, when the Biſhops were firſt diſcc- 
red at a diſtance ; ſhed tears, and offered prayers for 
eir deliverance, when they approached ; threw them- 
Ives with reverence on the ground as they paſſed ; and 
ill with their eyes followed the barges when diſappear- 
The contagion caught even the ſoldiers: They 
neeled, and aſked the bleſſings of thoſe priſoners whom 
ey were appointed to guard, When the Biſhops arrived 
the tower, it was the hour of evening ſervice. The 
Il tolled ; the clergyman was entering the chapel ; and 
e people flocking into it. They embraced the omen, 
d repaired inſtantly to church, to return their thanks 
that God, in whoſe cauſe, they believed, they were 
ffering. 

They were brought to their trial in the court of King's 
neh: The crime charged againſt them was, “the 
aming and publiſhing a ſeditious, falſe, and malici- 
s libel, againſt the King's prerogative and govern- 
ent, under the pretence of preſenting a petition ro 
e King.“ Twenty-nine Peers, with a great num- 
fof divines and commoners of rank, attended them to 
eir trial; tories and whigs vying with each other who 
ould do them moſt honour. The populace, who aſſembled 
expectation of the event, were more numerous thanever 
d been ſeen together in England. Their acclama- 
ons, proceeding from animation and anger, were more 
dent and more continued, than thoſe which had been 
ard when the Biſhops were paſſing to the tower; becauſe 
y were not broken by the varying paſſions of grief and 
certainty, The priſoners received theſe honours with 
congection and humility. In diſtributing their benedictions, 
'y exhorted the people to repreſs their zeal, and to ho- 
et Mor and obey the King: A generoſity which increaſed 
public reſentment againſt him who was the cauſe of 
ir ſufferings, When the judges entered the court, 
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The trial. 
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AA v — they found it filled with men and women of the firſt ta 
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The arguments of the Biſhops council, particularly ff 
Mr. Somers, who owed his future fortune to the ch 
ter he gained in this trial, were received by the audieng 
with a favour proportioned to the averſion with whid 
thoſe of the proſecntors were heard. They argued, «% 
5 Peers, it was the right of the Biſhops to give coun 
& to the King: As prelates, it was their duty to atte 
ce to the intereſts of that religion which was commit 
te to their charge. They had not invaded the King 
ce prerogative, by remonſtrating againſt the diſpenliy 
“ power; for the King had no ſuch prerogative : Th 
te petition could not be ſeditiaus, for it was preſentedy 
te the King in private, and to him only; nor falſe, f 
< the matter of it was true; nor malicious, for the oc 
& fion was not ſought by them, but preſſed upon them; 
ce was not a libel, for the intention was innocent, and th 
ee ſubje& has leave, by law, to petition his Prince whe 
te he thinks himſelf aggrieved; it was not publiſhed, 
& the Archbiſhop had not truſted even the writing of th 
« petition to a clerk, and the Biſhops could give no co 
te becauſe they had none.” Two of the judges, L 
Chief Juſtice Wright and Allybone, gave their opinia 
to the jury againſt the priſoners ; the other two, Pon 
and Holloway, declared their ſentiments in their favout 
The jury kept themſelves incloſed all night, in order 
give the more ſolemnity to their proceedings, and int 
morning returned their verdict, that the priſoners we 
not guilty. The verdict was received with a ſhout in i 
court , which was anſwered by one from the m 
titude in the palace-yard, and, almoſt in an inſtant, by! 
thouſand ſhouts from different parts of the town. Th 
were continued from village to village, till they reach 


* Lord Clarendon, who was preſent, ſays it almoſt made the roof «s 
Diay, June 3% 
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e army incamped on Hounſlow-heath, which was ſeized 
ith the ſame ſympathetic tranſport. The King happen- 
that day to be in Lord Feverſham's tent, and hearing 
e camp in an uproar, ſent Feverſham to enquire into 
e cauſe : He returned, and reported, It was nothing 
but the joy of the ſoldiers for the diſcharge of the 
Biſhops.” —*< Nothing!“ ſaid the King, “do you 
call that nothing? But ſo much the worſe for them“ 
eaning the Biſhops). He returned immediately to 
wn, and iſſued a proclamation, forbidding the popu- 
ce to aſſemble in the ſtreets. The reſtraint increaſed 
heir zeal ; and the city was lighted up by bone-fires and 
uminations. Some perſons were tried for diſorders 
pdmmitted that evening; but the juries acquitted them “, 
ough often ſent back by the judges to reconſider their 
rdicts. 

Soon after the trial of the Biſhops, Powel and Holloway 
ere ſtruck off the liſt of judges, and the eccleſiaſtical 
dmmiſſion iſſued an order + for returning the names of 
| thoſe clergymen who had refuſed to read the King's 
laration of indulgence, in order that proſecutions 
ight be directed againſt them; impotent marks of re- 
nge and obſtinacy, But ſoon after, the Biſhop of Ro- 
teſter g, who obſerved how the current ran, having writ- 
n a letter to the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, deſiring to be 
cuſed from attending it any longer, it met no more. 
Finding the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts inſufficient 
t the accompliſhment of his will, James gave orders to 
nd the different regiments at Blackheath, if they would 
and by him in the abrogation of the teſts. The major 
Litchfield's regiment made a ſpeech to the ſoldiers, 
d ordered all thoſe to lay down their arms who would 
dt comply with their ſovereign's deſire, The whole re- 


® Rerclby, p. 265. + Garzettey July 22, 3 Biſhop of Ro- 
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Diſpoſitions 
of the army, 
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Parr TI. giment, except a few, threw their arms upon the ground, 


l LES 5 The King was on the field. He was ſtruck motionleſs x 
1638, the ſight. But, after ſome pauſe, he ordered them to tak 
up their muſkets, and ſaid, with a ſullen ambiguiy, 

66 That he would do them the honour to aſk their advice 

cc another time,” Experience ſhould have taught hin 

how little his military force was to be depended upon in 

matters of religion. For the year before, Admiral Strick. 

land, who was a papiſt, having directed the prieſts toſy 

July 13, maſs on board his ſhip, the ſeamen, a claſs of men ng 
1037. famous in England for attention to religious controverh, 
roſe in a mutiny, and inſiſted to throw the prieſts over. 

board. Strickland proceeded to ſeverity : The ſeverity 

added rage to mutiny ; and both flew from ſhip to ſhip 

The King was obliged to repair to Portſmouth, to pacih 

the ſeamen. He in vain called them his children and ol 

friends. Though more eaſily affected with conceſſion 


and with kindneſs of expreſſion, than other men, it wi 


impoſſible to ſatisfy them until the prieſts were remoye! 
from all the ſhips *. 


Birth ofthe During the proſecution of the Biſhops, the Queen wa 


mA brought to bed of a ſon. Rumours were immediate) 


Paſſions of ſpread, and, as men eaſily believe what they wi 
the people, ; , f 2 
were greedily received, that the birth was an impd 
ture. Many falſchoods were invented and circulats 
to increaſe the ſuſpicion; and, according to the m 


ture of credulity, in times of high paſſion, the mol 
improbable were the moſt believed. Even men of ſeal 


and of candour ſeemed to have loſt their ſuperiority of mis 
in the prejudices of the vulgar, The vulgar even fell be 
low their ordinary deficiency of common underſtanding 


They believed, that the fireworks, prepared in honours 
the Prince of Wales's birth, were intended to bombat 


the city, in revenge for their rejoicings upon the deliver 


Sir John Rereſby, 265, 
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verſtition, the ſky happening, on the night of the fire- 
orks, to be alternately obſcured by clouds, and inflamed 
lightnings, they cried out, That this was an ex- 
preſſon of the Almighty's indignation againſt the im- 
poſture put upon the proteſtant heirs to the throne.” 
wy reflected how unlikely it was, that James ſhould 
ge the voice of nature, to injure his daughters, who 
d never injured him. It was faid, “That one who had 
broken faith with his God in changing his religion, 
and with his people in invading the conſtitution, was 
become inſenſible to all the tics of nature.“ 
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PON the defeat of Monmouth's rebellion, King 
James became intoxicated with his proſperity. Ii. 
ſtead of diſbanding his army he encamped it on Hour 
low-heath, and reſolved to make it the great inſtrument 
his power. | 
Barillon's diſpatches are ſtrewn thick with the expre 
ſions of an arbitrary diſpoſition, which flew from Jams 
when he felt himſelf no longer under any control, 
The rebellion was no ſooner begun than Barillon in ti 
letter of the 25th of June 1685, informed his courte 
the uſe which James was to make of it. The words 
the diſpatch are: © It ſeems to me that the King of Eng 
land is very glad to have a pretence for raiſing troops, 
he believes that the Duke of Monmouth's enterpriſe v 
ſerve only to make him ſtill more maſter of his countij 
On the 3oth July 1685, Barillon writes thus to his court 
« The King of England's ſcheme is, to aboliſh the ml 
litia entirely, the uſeleſſneſs and danger of which 
found on this laſt occaſion, and if poſſible to make 
parliament apply the fund intended for the militia, 
maintain the regular troops. All this entitely chan 
the ſtate of this country, and puts the Engliſh in a 6 
ferent condition from what they have been in till nc 
They know it, and perceive very well that a King d 
different religion from that of the country, and who 
armed, will not eaſily renounce thoſe advantages wi 
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he defeat of the rebels, and the troops he has on foot, 
8 6th of Aug. 1685, Barillon writes to his court 
us: * The Kingof England told me, that let what would 
appen he would keep the troops on foot, even though the 
arliament ſhould not give him any thing towards their 
aintenance. He knows very well the parliament will 
ery unwillingly ſee this eſtabliſhment ; but he wants to be 
re of himſelf at home, and believes he cannot be fo 
ithout it.“ 

On the 8th of July 1686, Barillon writes, © He ca- 
ſes the officers much, and explains himſelf openly 
ough, that he will keep none but thoſe on whom he 
ay entirely depend.“ 

King James could not conceal even from the Prince of 
range the pleaſure which he felt from the encampment 
his army at Hounſlow. 
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King James to the Prince of Orange. 


Windſor, June 29. 

LL the troops I intended to have at Hounſlow are 
now camped there, in the new camp deſigned they 
puld be; they continue very healthy there, having been 
t four buried ſince the firſt campaign of the foot upon 
t heath, I was there yeſterday and ſaw them for the 
t time in battalle altogether ; they are all good men, 
| the horſe and dragoons well mounted, and all very 
ey. To-morrow the Queen's and my daughter are 
line with me at the camp.” 


Jn the 29th of October 1685, Barillon writes to his 
t: „He (James) added, that his deſign was to make 
parliament revoke the Teſt Act, and the Habeas Cor- 
Act; one of which was the deſtruction of the Ca- 
ic religion, and the other of the royal authority.” 

| On 
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On the roth December 1685, Barillon repreſents g 
ſentiments both of Charles and James upon the haben 
corpus act, that great charter of Engliſh liberty: « Twill 
deceaſed King of England, and the preſent one, ha 
often ſaid to me, that a government COU not ſubſiſt wit 
ſuch a law.” 

James had the idea of converting even his fleet inton 
inſtrument of his power at home, Barillon writes t 
to his court on the 19th December 1686 : * The Ki 
of England continues to carry on the refitting of his ſhi 


ſigned for a foreign war; but he is perſuaded, that it 
very neceſſary for his intereſts to put the marine of EA 
land in a better ſtate than it was, and that he ſhall mu 
ſooner gain what he deſires from his people, when th 
fee he has an army and fleet ready to make himſelf oben 
at home, and to prevent the factious from receiving 
conſiderable aſſiſtance from abroad, if affairs ſhould con 
to the point of an open rupture in England,” 

On the 29th July 1686, Barillon writes to his co 
« The King of England openly ſhews his joy at find 
himfelf in a condition to ſtrike bold and authoritati 
firokes. He receives with pleaſure the complime 
which are made him upon it. He has ſpoken much tot 
about it, and given me to underſtand that he will 
relax.“ 

Lord Rocheſter ſaw too late the conſequences of 
doctrine of the King's independence upon parliame 
with which he had flattered him in the firſt months of 
reign ; and wilhed, but in vain, to repair the miſch 
Barillon, on the 11th March 1686, relates a converfat 
between the King and Lord Rocheſter on this head: | 
cheſter ſaid, * That he (i. e. Rocheſter) always thou 
a King of England was much more conſiderable, iſ 
much more happy, when he was upon a good fool 
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could draw from them what ſupplies he ſtood in need 
His Britannic Majeſty anſwered, That he was of 
Weinion, the parliament of England would be more ſub- 
, ive, and more diſpoſed to behave well, when they ſaw 
at, without their aſſiſtance, ſo many matters of import- 
ce could be effectuated; and that his — was, not 
reign precariouſiy. * 

Barillon, in his letter of 29th . 1685, to his 
zurt, deſcribes thus the external manner of James, when 
prorogued his parliament. This Prince gave his 
(wer likewiſe with marks of haughtineſs and anger 
on his face, which made his ſentiments ſufficiently be 
own.” 

There is in King William's Cabinet, the following let- 
from the King to the Prince of Orange upon this 
drogation. 


met the 11d to the Prince of Orange. Complains of 


parliament, 


Whitehall, December 1, 1685. 


| HAVE had yours of the 4th, in which you write 
to me about your concerns of Orange. I had 
s day an account from Sir William Trumbull, that he 
| ſpoken to Monſieur de Croiſſy about it, according to 
orders, and I ſhall by the next order him to inſiſt, and 
fs it ſtill, and will alſo ſpeak this night to Mr. Barillon 
it, and will continue doing my part that you may 
ve ſatisfaction, I am as ſorry as you can be, that I 
obliged to prorogue the parliament ; I hope when 
meet next, they will be in better temper, and con- 
Er the true intereſt of the nation, and not be deceived 
ſome ill men who fill their ears with fears and jealou- 
As for news, Lord Brandon received his ſentence 
ol. II. *Q on 
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on Saturday laſt, and was to have been executed on Fj 
day, but I have reprieved him, upon his having petitiom 
me for my mercy, and acknowledged his crimes,” 


The King's zeal for popery kept pace with his attemy 


to arbitrary power. Barillon writes to his court, on d 


zoth April 1685, that James had defired the Lords du 
derland, Godolphin, and Rocheſter to attend him tot 
door of his chapel, where he was to go with his gu 
and officers of his court; that the two firſt conſents 
but the laſt refuſed, 

It is probable that Lord Sunderland, even from the h 
ginning, adopted his maſter's ſentiments in favour of 
pery. There is in the Depot the following diſpatch! 
this ſubject, ſo early as the month of July 1685. 


Tranſlatian, 


Extra of a diſpatch from Monſ. de Barillen to Lui i 


XIV th. — Lord Sunderland engaged thoroughly in the 
tereſis of popery, 


July 16, 1685 


cc LCR Sunderland has entered very far with k 


and appears to be informed to the bottom of 
has paſſed between the King of England and myſelf 
the ſubject of the Catholic religion. This miniſter 
to me, I do not know if they ſee things in France 281 
are here, but I defy thoſe who ſee them near, not tok 
that the King, my maſter, has nothing ſo much at! 
as to eſtabliſh the Catholic religion ; that he cannot, 
according to good ſenſe and right reaſon, have any © 


end; that without it he will never be in ſafety, and a 


expoled to the indiſcreet zeal of thoſe who will bes 
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pple againſt the Catholic religion as long as it is not 
ly eſtabliſhed. There is another thing certain, which 
„ that this plan cannot ſucceed but by a ſtrict concert 
d union with the King, your maſter ; it is a proje& 
hich is ſuitable only to him, and which cannot ſucceed 
t through him; all the other powers will openly oppoſe 


ot ſuitable to the Prince of Orange, but he will not be 
a condition to hinder it, if they conduct themſelves in 
rance as is neceſſary; that is to ſay, if they manage the 
ing of England's friendſhip, and ſupport him in his 
hen. 8 

| ſee clearly the apprehenſion many people have of an 
Iliance with France, and the efforts they make to weaken 
; but that will not be in the power of any one, if France 
des her part; it is upon this you muſt explain yourſelf 
early, and make it known that the King, your maſter, 
ill ſincerely aſſiſt the King of England in eſtabliſhing the 
atholic religion firmly here,” 


In this diſpatch Barillon repeats the following expreſ- 
ons of King James to him,“ That he had been brought 
p in France, and eatof your Majeſty's bread, and that 
s heart was French.“ 

On the 26th March 1686, Barillon gives his court the 
filowing account of the council of ſeven, mentioned in 
e Memoirs to which the preſent papers are an Appendix. 
The Earl of Powis has been joined to the other Catho- 
Lords, whom the King of England conſults, and who 
n meet at Lord Sunderland's to deliberate upon mat- 
rs that offer; it is a ſort of council, independent of any 
her, and in which the moſt important reſolutions are 
en; that is to ſay, thoſe which relate to religion.“ 
In King William's Cabinet there are the two following 
ters from King James to the Prince of Orange, which, 


* O 2 if 


, or counteract it under hand. It is well known that it is 
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if not contradicted by other evidence, would do honoy 
to his ſpirit of toleration. 


Ring James to the Prince of Orange, Jan. I 5th, 1686, 
Intreats him to give protection to regular Prizfts i 
Holland. 


cc I MUST now write to you about an affair, which 8 

as a Chriſtian, and one who is concerned for yc F 
I could not omit doing; it is to deſire you to hinder, þ 0 
your authority, the baniſhing out of Rotterdam, andſl * 


other towns in Holland, the regular Prieſts, I mean th 
Monks, Friars, and Jeſuits ; ſince it will not only be 
great hardſhip to the poor Catholics, but will be a re 
prejudice to your trade and commerce by driving out k 
many as will leave the country, if they cannot have th 
regulars with them, and that will certainly be the ca 
ſequence if the regulars be ſent away : and methinks tha 
though in France the Huguenots are ſo ſeverely del 
with, that ſhould not make you in Holland follow ſud 
an example, which muſt be really prejudicial to the tru 
intereſt of your government. I could ſay much ma 
on this ſubject, but have not time,” 5 


R 

on 

James the IId to the Prince of Orange. ——Pleaſed that i » 

Prince has ſaved the Priefts.——The King's ſpirii WW” 
toleration. 

Whitehall, January 26, 1686. par 

« |} HAVE received yours of the goth, in anſwer its t 

one I had written to you concerning the regu4W"t | 

Prieſts, and am very glad to find by it that they will nqgtter 

be ſent away, and hope you will ſtill continue of the: te 


med 
6 
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ind, and do eaſily believe you are not for proſecuting 
y merely for their religion : I always was, and will be 
that mind; and am of your opinion, that it was the 
ry hard uſage the Huguenots had, and have ſtill in 
rance, which made that affair of the regulars be talked 


where you are, and hope, as to that, you will conti- 
e of the ſame mind you are,” 


But men oft-times deceive themſelves. While James 


Orange, he was congratulating the French on the 
ant of it, in revoking the edit of Nantes. Barillon 
rites thus to his court on the 4th October 1685 : „His 
tannic Majeſty alſo heard with pleaſure, what I told 
Im of the wonderful progreſs with which God had bleſſ- 
your Majeſty's cares with regard to the converſion of 
r ſubjeQs ; there being no example of a ſimilar thing 
ppening at any time, or in any country, with ſo much 
pmptitude, His Britannic Majeſty believes, that ſo 
portant a work will not remain imperfect, and that 
od will grant you the favour to finiſh it entirely.” And 
the 18th Auguſt 1686, Barillon writes thus: * Mr, 
Ida (that is, the Pope's Nuncio) has communicated to 
King of England what the Pope ſaid in the conſiſtory 
on the ſubject of your Majeſty ; and what you have 
ne to extirpate hereſy in France. His Britannic Ma- 


wh. ty ſpoke of it as a thing that gave him great pleaſure.” 


rit 0 


varillon, in his diſpatch of the 1{ July 1686, repre- 
ts thus the ſentiments of James upon the difappoint- 


ters of religion, had given him: © The King of Eng- 
d told me, that the affairs of Scotland had not taken 
the 


s boaſting of theſe ſentiments of toleration to the Prince 


at waich the oppoſition of the Scotch parliament, in | 
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the turn he at firſt expected, and that the faRious eb; 
had hindered the well-intentioned from doing what yy 
reaſonable, and what they had reſolved upon ; that neve 
theleſs he ſhould draw a great advantage from knoyin 
the true deſigns of both; and by the authority which ty 
Jaws give him, he could eſtabliſh in Scotland that liber 
in favour of the Catholics which the parliament refuſelt 
grant.” | 

In this diſpatch Barillon relates, that the Scotch yl 
oppoſed in parliament James's ſchemes about religin 
ſaid, That they muſt by refuſing to ſell their 
wipe off the reproach of having ſold their King.” 


— 


In the year 1686, James broke the Duke of Queet 
berry's proteſtant miniſtry in Scotland, and filled that 
Lord Clarendon in Ireland with papiſts. In King Wi 
liam's Cabinet there is the following intimation of tli 
ep by the King to the Prince. 


King James to the Prince of Orange. —— Changes malt 
Scotland and Ireland. 


Whitehall, March 2, 1686. 
«© HAD not time to tell you the laſt poſt of ſomealte 
ations I have made in Scotland, having put 
Treaſury into commiſſion, and made the Duke of Ga 
don maſter of the caſtle of Edinburgh, both which 
thought very neceſſary for my ſervice ; and now that L 
Clarendon is ſettled in Ireland, am going to make 21 


Chancellor, and to change ſome of the Judges in 
kingdom.“ 
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ing James, at length, in December 1686, avowed 
tention of obſerving ceremony no longer in favour 
s religion, by diſmiſſing Lord Rocheſter, who had 
to be converted by a conference between popiſh 
droteſtant divines. Barillon, in his letter of the 12th 
mber 1686, deſcribes thus the ſtate of men's minds 
the iſſue of that conference was in ſuſpenſe : „This 
is ſo important, and ought to have conſequences ia 
ctable, that it keeps all others in ſuſpenſe.” 


at « 
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E Nation turns its Eyes to the Prince of Orange. PART I. 
Situation of the Prince, and of Holland, in the year 1688, DEP 
elative to other Nations. The Prince's Movements in 
England. His ſecret Preparations in Holland. 
His Public Preparations. James kept long in the 
Dark.—— At laft receives Intelligence of the intended 
waſion. Offers of France to afſift him. —— Officers 
caſhiered for refuſing Popiſh Recruits.—— James makes 
ldvances to the Church. His Preparations. His 
Negotiations with the States. Differences in the 
Prince's Engliſh Councils.——T he Prince publiſhes his 
eclaration.—— His Followers publiſh other Papers. 
nterview of James with the Biſhops. Inquiry into 
te Birth of the Prince of Wales. The Prince of O- 
ange detained by Croſi-winds.———State of Men's 
Minds in this Interval. 


URING a ſucceſſion of ſuch diſagreeable meaſures, The nation 


almoſt all eyes in Britain were turned towards the turns its 
eyes to the 


ice of Orange, whoſe conſort, the Lady Mary, was the Prince of 
or, II. 8 - -_ 


PAR IT I. 
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— himſelf the preſerver of his own country, the head of 


1688. 
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next heir to the Crown, and a Proteſtant, and who y 


Proteſtant intereſt in Chriſtendom, and the aſſertor of! 
liberties of Europe, in oppoſition to that power wh 
was the hereditary enemy of England. The whigs w 
willing to ſeize liberty under any leader; and the ton 
deemed it not incompatible with their principles of 
dience, to receive it from the hands of a Prince 
conſort would in all probability, have a right to f 
future allegiance. The church of England was driva 
deſpair ; the diſſenters found out at laſt, that they mw 
like to be made the forgers of their own chains. 
of James's friends began to think, that they had gone 
far with him. Even Jeffreys heſitated, repented, 
trembled *. Some indulged, ſome changed, and 
invented principles to vindicate their conduct; 
almoſt all reſolved on the conduct they were to 
low. The birth of the Prince of Wales ſet 
theſe ſparks in a flame. Men ſaw no end to 
fears; and the happineſs of their Sovereign, in thu 
vent, was looked upon as an entail of calamity on the: 
on. James, by avoiding to aſſemble his parliame 
had put it out of the power of his people to m 
to their conſtitutional relief. Moſt abhorred the tha 
of a civil war, becauſe they recollected, that, in the 
of Charles I. the nation, in defending itſelf againſt 
maſter, had been ſubjected to an hundred tyrants: 
they thought that a foreign force, together with 


* Rereſby paſſi-, and Clarendon's diary. Jeffreys, like all 
men, was much a coward. One of Charles II's parliaments hau 
tacked him, in order to oblige him to ſurrender his office of rec 
London, Charles offered him his protection, and even folicited Þ 
make aſe of it. But Jeffreys in terrors reſigned. Charles ſaid, 
uſual wit, „ Jeffreys, I find, is not parliament- proof. North's B 

p 55T. ; 
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ions of the Prince of Orange, to interpoſe in the 
ement of a nation which was too apt, when left to 
to run into confuſion, might afford ſecurity againſt 
my on the one hand, and anarchy on the other. In 
thing only the tories and whigs differed : The tories 


Drange, than to procure a great parliamentary ſettle- 
it for the ſecurity of the national religion and laws: 
the whigs, concealing their intentions in public, ani- 
d each other thus in private: Parliamentary ſettle- 
ents and laws, in ſupport of religion and liberty, 

hey had in abundance : But of what avail were par- 
aments and laws againſt a King, who conſidered the 
t only as inſtruments of his convenience in reign- 
ig; and who aſſerted a right of diſpenſing when he 
leaſed with the laſt? There was an original contract 
tween the Prince and the ſubject, by which the one 
72s bound to obſerve the laws, and the other his al- 
piance, But James had broken his part of this con- 
t : They were therefore free from their part of it 


1th the voice of the people, to oblige him to deſcend 
rom that throne, from which by the voices of two ſuc- 
eſſive Houſes of Commons, he had already been exclu- 
ed.” All theſe different parties carried their complaints 
e Prince of Orange with the more freedom ; becauſe, 
ough the reſerved manner, which was natural to him, 
ther with his opinion of the violence and variable- 
of the Britiſh in politics, made him cautious of 
aking out his own ſentiments; yet he was ever ready 
dear the complaints of a people who, beyond all o- 
are impatient of miſery; and who, even when 
Py, complain becauſe they are not happier : And 
ie manners gave an high opinion of his prudence to 
the 


nded no more by aſking the protection of the Prince 


viſe, And the time was now ripe, in compliance 
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ion their intereſts with thoſe of the Prince's country 


at this time 
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the diſcontented part of the Engliſh, and that they w 
/ ſafe in forming connections with him. 
The Engliſh were at this time well diſpoſed to cor 


The ſudden revocation of the edit of Nantes by L 
XIV. had revived the remembrance of thoſe ties whit 
a century before, had united and fapported the civil 
religious intereſts of England and Holland. And, 
the Engliſh compared the revocation of the edict w 
the ſucceeding conduct of James, they imputed both 
a regular concerted plan between Lonis and him, to 
ſtroy the Proteftant religion all over Europe. Inſte 
endeavouring to wipe off the impreſſions which the 
covery of Colman's letters had created, James had, 
ring the laſt two years, managed his negotiations 
France in a manner which confirmed thoſe ſafſpici 
For although there were treaties between England 
France, which provided for the ſecurity of Engliſh 
jeQs reſiding in the laſt of theſe countries; yet no ſo 
was the edit of Nantes revoked, than dragoons 
quartered upon the Engliſh merchants, to force then 
change their religion, and they were not permitted 
leave the kingdom. When James complained of 
things, the French court gave orders, that none d 
Engliſh who were not naturaliſed ſhould be molely 
But, as directions were at the ſame time given, that 
wives and children of thoſe who had married French 
men, ſhould be confidered as naturaliſed, the laſt pat 
the order made the firſt of little uſe ; and the wive 
children were ſent to prifons or to convents, Art 
uſed to rob of the benefit of the order, even the few 
were entitled to it“. The French ſeized on the 


A letter from Sir William Trumball, the Engliſh ambit 
France, to Lord Sunderland, December 19. 1685, in the pap 
gives a curious inſtance of this: 


AND IRELAND. 5 
England, ſome French fiſhermen who were ſettled in Parr 4 
gland, and under pretence that they had carried Eng- — — 
\ Proteſtants from France into England, committed them 88. 
priſons f. They would not permit the Engliſh Proteſt- 

s, who died in France, to be buried t; and the corps 

a woman who had been privately interred, was taken 

n the grave, and dragged naked through the ſtreets. 

e Engliſh traders to Hudfon's Bay, the Weſt Indies, 

| Africa, were injured and inſulted. The people of 
England were not allowed to trade, or to fiſh to the 

725 north - 


I acquainted him. (7. e. Monf. de Croiſſy) alſo with Sir Wilkam 
glas's petition for leave for his wife and child to go into England 
him. But this, he told me plainly, the King had refuſed ; for altho“ 
and, being not naturalifed, might go if he pleaſed, yet the wife 
child were ſubjects of France, and ſhould not have that permiſſian, 
It happened, that, at the ſame time, I requeſted leave for one Mrs Wil- 
to ſell her eſtate at Rouen, and to return to her huſband in England, 
ſe caſe was this: Humphrey Wilkins bad been for many years a mer- 
It at Rouen, but falling into troubles, his wife obtained a ſentence of 
tion de habitation et des biens from him, and ſo he went to London. 
de Croiſſy told me, that the King would not grant her any leave 
defired ; but, becauſe her huſband had been naturalized, he looked 
her as his ſubject. So that, in the caſe of Sir William Douglas, 
ſeparate man and wiſe, and in this, they join them that were ſepara- 
by the ſentence of their own judges.” 
u, at this time, ſeems to have been as bigotted as James; and to 
entered as much into detail. There is an inſtance alſo of this in 
kelton's letter to Lord Sunderland, June 11. 1689, in the paper-office. * 


The King ſeems to be much afraid, that Mademoiſelle Dromarre, 
ſhe ſhall be in the Princeſs of Denmark's court, may be prevailed 
| by her ſiſter to change her religion; and, though I had thought the 
nce I had given in his Majefty's name, that nothing ſhould be ſaid 
to that purpoſe, might have been ſufficient, yet the moſt Chriſtian 
| cannot ſatisfy his conſcience, until he receive ſome more particular 
e; and, for that purpoſe, Monſ. de Croiſſy is ordered to write this 
to Monſ, Barilton, from whom your Lordſhip will hear Garter of that 


.* 


J 


paper g ir William Trumball's letters to Lord Sunderland in the paper-office, 
Ibid. 


| before his oratory, and weeping, brought forth theſe words: D/ 
ſam tuam, O Domine! and the ambaſſador, not knowing what to 
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northward , and, when their ſhips were forced to 
chor in the French roads for water or ' proviſions, th 
were confiſcated. Upon one occaſion, fifty Engliſh my 
ners were thrown overboard. The French court at 
denied the order for confiſcation in the roads, but a 
wards avowed it F. They laid duties ſo high upon 
importation of the Engliſh cotton- manufactures, that 
duties were equivalent to a prohibition f. Sir Wil 
Trumball preſented ſpirited, but proper memorials 4, y 
theſe ſubjects. The French complained of the term 
which they were drawn, and he was reprimanded by 
Sovereign. Provoked by the patience of the Eng 
and the hauteurs of the French court, he reſigned his 
baſſy ++, and no ſatisfaction was obtained for the nat 

Louis XIV. had provoked the Pope by the kun 
tion of the Genoeſe, with whom that pontiff was ( 
nected by relation 5, and had inſulted him in his cap 


* Sir William Trumball and Skelton's letters. 


+ In Sir William Trumball's letter to Lord Sunderland, Jan. 2. 16 
the paper-office, Monſ. de Croiffy denied the order; but, in the let 
gth Jan. Sir William ſays, that having urged Monſ. de Croiſſy q 
orders which the French commanders ſaid they had. he anſwered 
« did believe (at leaſt by conſequence) there were ſuch orders.” 

4 Thid. May 8. 1686, 

+ The memorials are in the paper-office. Vd. alſo his letter 6th Feb. 

++ Sir William Trumball*s correſpondence in the paper-office. 


$ A letter in the paper-office from Lord Preſton the Engliſh 
ſador, to Lord Sunderland, from Paris, June 21. 1624, conta 
words : | 


« The Duc d'Etrees, the King's ambaſſador at Rome, hath lu 
an audience of the Pope, in which he deſigned to have declared 
the reaſons which the King his maſter had to batter Genoa # 
bombs. But the Pope, without hearing him, put himſelf upon l 


tired.“ 
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he affair of the franchiſes: The whole reign of Louis Parr I. 
been a ſucceſſion of injuries to the King of Spain and 2222; 
Emperor. And, to ſhew his contempt of the Prince of _ 

ie, he had, two years before the preſent period, pul- : 
down the walls of Orange, committed the prefident, ; 
was a Proteſtant, to priſon, and, while he permitted the 

eſtant preachers of other nations to quit France , he 

ined thoſe of Orange in jails. The vengeance of all 

Princes was therefore eager to fall upon him. Yet 

es, engroſſed entirely with the intereſts of his religi- 

inſtead of imitating the policy of his brother, who 

xr fomented the wars of his neighbours, or took no 

; to bring them to a period, employed his good offices 

compoſe differences between Lows and the Pope 4, 

all his influence to prevent a war between France 

the confederate powers, affected to be vain of a con- 

ion with Louis, which was dignified by both with the 

e of friendſhip ft, and made an offer to that Prince, 

antee the twenty years truce, which was then ſub- 

pg in the weſtern parts of Europe . Theſe marks of 

atten- 

Letter from Sir William Trumball to Lord Sunderland, gth Jan. 


in the paper-office. 
lton's letter to Lord Sunderland, 15th Feb. 1688, in the paper- 


eb. Theſe things are ſtrongly marked in the correſpondence of the three 
five ambafladors to France in this reign, in the paper-office, Lord 
in, Sir William Trumball, and Skelton. Upon Dykvelt the Dutch 
* ſador's going to England, Skelton repreſents the expreſſions of the 
h court thus: | 

lonſ. de Croifly took notice to me of Monſ. Dykvelt's going into 
id, and I find it is not approven here, fearing he does not deſign 
pod to his Majeſty ; and they hope that the King will give them a 
"4 ſpeedy diſmiſfion.” Letter from Skelton to Lord Sunderland, 
2 1687. 

e &elton's letter to Lord Sunderland, June 11, 1687, contains theſe 


cc The 
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Situation of 
the Prince 
and of Hol- 
land in the 
year 1768. 


me in your's of the 16th of May, which was read in council that 
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attention, or rather of ſubſerviency to France, ay 
both the fears and the pride of the Euglith. 
But, above all, the Engliſh were diſheartened 
they heard of the rejoĩcings of the court of Franc 
the impriſonment of the ſeven biſhops, and the bin 
the Prince of Wales “, judging, by a popular, and 
fore for the moſt part by a juſt maxim, that England 
France could ſeldom have reaſon to rejoice at one ti 
Many things ſtimulated the Prince to comply with 
defires of thoſe who ſolicited him to interpoſe in the 
fairs of England. It is natural to hate to extremes 
we extremely dread : Henoe perſonal averſion to 
XIV. was the ruling paſſion in the Prince's breaſt. 1 
monarch had, in the year 1672, puſhed Holland, ul 
Prince himſelf, to the brink of deftruftion. Since 
time no year, ſcarce a month f, had paſſed, without 


The moſt Chriſtian King returning to Verſailles on Saturdy 
went thither the next day, and preſented the memorial your lordfhi 


ing, and yeſterday Monſ. de Croiſſy told me that the King his mai 
declared his zeal for the preſerving the peace of Chriſtendom, and i 
ſolutions to preſerve inviolably the declarations he had lately! 
maintain the truce ; ſo that he was very glad to hear that the N 
maſter would accept the guarantee of it, and charge himſelf with 


| « The miniſter of Denmark has deſired, that all the allies may wh 
prehended in this guarantee; and that the King his maſter my 
ticularly named in it, which Monſ. Croifly has given him encoung 
to hope.” 

A letter from Skelton to Lord Sunderland, June 16, 16%, 
paper-office, contains theſe words: His Chriſtian Majeſty = 
pleaſed to take notice to me of the impriſonment of the biſhops 
much applauds the King's reſolution in that affair, and ſaid he 
to give his Majeſty all manner of aſſiſtance that was in his powth 
he ſpoke in ſuch a cordial manner as the fincerity thereof is 10 
doubted.” Vid. others of Skelton's letters. 


+ Vid. D'Avaux. 
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empt by the Prince to kindle: war againſt Louis, or Parr I. 
ie attempt by Louis to raiſe oppoſition to the Prince. 23 
Then Louis deſtroyed the walls of Orange, the Prince 8. 
4. „He would, one day, make him feel what it was 

to have exaſperated a Prince of Orange.” A faying 

nich he often repeated, and always with a force in his 

anner, which indicated how deep the injury had ſunk 

his mind. During the two laſt years he had been 

ning a league, compoſed of one half of Europe againft 

ice, but which he knew would be unavailing without 

acceſſion of England. The King of Spain, the Em- 

„and the Prince, preſſed James to join in that 

ue. To the two firſt of theſe Princes, after entertain- 

x them with ſome hopes, James anſwered, © He meant 

o keep peace with his neighbours, and to confine his 
attention to the commerce of his own kingdoms.” To 

laſt of them he offered to accede, provided the Prince 

juld concur with him in procuring the abolition of the : 
ts and penal laws againſt Roman Catholics in Eng- 

d: A diſcrepancy in the anſwers, which made the 

nce ſuſpe& the fincerity of that which he received. 

theſe Princes therefore reſolved upon the humiliation 

the King of England as a neceſſary prelude to the ven- 

ance they meditated againſt France, 

Moſt of the Britiſh, whom the Prince had ſeen in the 

or the preſent reign, being diſcontented themſelves, 
leavoured to inſpire their diſcontents into him. 

e natural jealouſies between a prince in poſſeſſion, and 
preſumptive ſucceſſor; the oppoſition of intereſts 
religion; the remembrance of paſt, and dread 

future injuries, had diſſolved all ties between the 

ter and ſon-in-law, except thoſe which decorum im- 

d, and of which perhaps that decorum made both 

| more 
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FAR I. more impatient. When James recalled the fix | 


22 tiſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice, the Prince g 
16338. ſed to part with them . James ordered the off 
to throw up their commiſſions ; but few obeyed h 
Skelton's ſon, who was an officer in one of the regim 
and had an office about the Princeſs, reſigned his « 
miſſion, but was willing to continue in his office, 1 
Prince diſmiſſed him, ſaying, © Thoſe who will not & 

5+ the States, ſhall not ſerve the Princeſs f. Skelton, 
had quarrelled with the Prince, who had been an d 

in the French ſervice, and who was known to hate 
Dutch, was ſent ambaſſador to France to mark Jan 
diſregard of the Prince 1. He and the Dutch ambaſf 

at Paris ſcarcely viſited each other. And, upon a 
report that the Engliſh ambaſſador had renewed the 
plications to the French court concerning the Prince 
tereſts in Orange, the Prince complained of James's 1 
dling in his affairs#4. By the accident of Moni 
Rouvigny's ſecretary, a French refugee, diſclofing to 
Prince his maſter's ſecrets of the late reign, the Pr 
came about this time to know all the injuries which 
King and his brother had done, or intended again 


| *® Gazettes 1687. Books of privy-council, 14th March 1687-8, 


+ Skelton's letter to Lord Sunderland, March 24. 1688, in the 
office. 


t Ibid. to ibid. July 9. 1687; July 10. 1688. 


++ From a letter 16th July 1687, from Skelton to Lord Sunde 
in the paper-office, it appears that the Dutch ambaſſador at Pari 
complained to Monſ. de Croifly of this. Skelton repeats Croifly's is 
at the injury done by the report to Skelton, © who, ſaid he, © ne 
« made mention of any thing relating to his Highneſs, except the 
ding for the Preſident of Orange, and the members of that princys 
« and that after ſuch a manner, that he plainly ſaw, it was not a thit 
% King took much to heart.“ 


Skelton's letter to Lord Sunderland, x 3th Jan. 1687, and others 
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his country *; a circumſtance which increaſed preſent 
aces, by the recolleQion of ancient ones. But 
ove all, the pregnancy of the Queen, and the birth of 
Prince of Wales, gave motion to the uſual phlegm of 
Prince's temper. Before that event, he had avoided 
, becauſe, in the courſe of nature, the proſpect 
the Princeſs's ſucceſſion was not diſtant, and by haſten- 
too much, he might diſappoint it altogether : But now 
ſaw that proſpect removed to a ſtill more remote and 
re uncertain day. 

The Prince knew with pleaſure, at this time, that the 
ads of his countrymen were equally hoſtile with his 
| to the Kings of France and of England. Louis 
LV. had lately attacked the intereſts of the two great- 
branches of the Dutch manufacture and fiſhery, by 
hibiting the entry of the woven fabrics and the her- 
zs of Holland into France. And when he repealed 
edict of Nantes, he refuſed + to permit the Dutch 
pteſtants in France to retire with their effects to their 
country. A great number, however, made their 
be, and were accompanied with a ſtill greater of 
1 refugees. As there is a pleaſure in relating paſt 


n ſpread through Holland accounts of the miſeries they 
| endured in France, for the cauſe of their religion; 
„ when the Prince, from political views, received 
ly of them into the troops; and the Dutch, from ſen- 
eats of generoſity, made proviſions for others; thoſe 
came next from France exaggerated the misfor- 
es from which they had eſcaped, in order to be 
Itled to the ſame bounty. The gazettes were filled, 

| the 


Vide Blanchard's memorial in Review, chap 1. 
DAvaux. 


erings, and hearing them related, both theſe claſſes of 
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repreſented the tortures uſed againſt thoſe who f 
ſtedfaſt to the religion of their fathers. Louis XIV. 


ning of the year 1687, he aſſured his countryme 


ready in their tendereſt parts, their religion and « 
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the pulpits reſounded with the cruelties of perſecut 
in France; and pictures were every where in the h 
of the rich, and engravings in thoſe of the poor, 


an ill · timed piece of ſpleen, united the intereſts of 
Prince and of religion when he ſeized the revenues off 
principality of Orange, and beſtowed them upon 
whoſe ſons had taken refuge in Holland on account 
their religion. Fagel, the penſionary of Holland, by 
well-ttmed fiction, on the other hand, united the cauſe 
the Kings of France and England, when, in the beg 


their councils, that theſe two Princes were in a ley 
with united fleets, ſoon to attack them . Touchd 


merce at home, and hearing of the advances to the « 
bliſhment of Popery in England, the Dutch confide 
the Proteſtant cauſe in England to be that of the P 
ants, in Holland, and already, mn imagination, be 
themſelves ſurrounded with enemies and perſecut 
The merchants threatened to maſſacre thoſe who 
ſhown themſelves averſe from the intereſts of the Pn 
The clergy animated the people in his cauſe: All q 
ſition of party ceaſed; and all his countrymen looked 
to him as the only perſon who could a ſecond time 
ſerve his country from ruin +. 

Even from the dangers which furrounded Holland 
Prince knew he could derive the advantage of pre 
armaments, without raifing ſuſpicion that England 
their object. The Dutch were already at war will 


* D'Avaux, 17th Jan 5th March 1686. et paſſim. Sir Willian? 
ball's letters to Lord Sunderland, July 17-27, 1685-6, in the pap 
+ D'Avaux, 
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gerines, whoſe fleets were cruizing on their coafts. Pankty 
ey had the proſpect of a war with Denmark, and — 9 
ich the Prince of Orange pretended to be more cer- * 
than it was. The French had put a fleet to ſea, 
ich the Prince gave out was intended to intercept the 
aniſh plate · ſhips coming from the Indies *, and to at- 
Cadiz, in both of which the Dutch had great riches. 
eir ambaſſadors had been treated by the French court 
a haughtineſs, which republicans are of all men the 
| capable of bearing f. The King of England was 
paring 2 great navy, more from his love of naval af- 
than from a view to make any uſe of it; yet he 
I lately ſent ſome angry meſſages to the States, con- 
ing the old affair of Bantam, and the reception given 
Holland to thoſe who had been in rebellion againſt 
1, Theſe things pointed out to the Dutch the neceſſi- 
of an armament at ſea, And the meaſures which 
de was at this time taking to put the cardinal of Fur- 
aburgh in poſſeſſion of the electorate of Cologn, con- 
ed them, that there was an equal neceſſity of increa- 
ecut g their land- forces. | 
ie Prince knew, that at this time, a great part of the 
itiſh ſubjects was diſſatisfied with the conduct of their 
ereign; and that even the Engliſh army and navy, 
okel ich are commonly the laſt to deſert the ſupport of that 
me ority which commands and maintains them, were 
jettled in their allegiance : He conſidered that he had 
fteran army of the beſt troops in Europe to combat a- 
alt an army ſo affected, new raiſed, not diſciplined, 
unacquainted with war; that in ſuch an attempt his 
force would a& together, whereas that of the 
| King 
1501 Ibid. 1686, and Sir William Trumball's correſpondence in the pa- 


Ar William Trumball to Lord Sunderland, 29th June 1706, in the 
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Baar & King of England muſt neceſſarily be diſperſed to 
* ny head againſt different inſurrections in different place; 
* England being open, unprovided with forts, and the 
of its government defenceleſs, and within a few 
march of the ſea, the war could not be protracted to i 
war by experience to the Engliſh, but muſt be en 
a ſingle battle; and that the very boldneſs of the « 
priſe, in one of his uſual caution, would ſtrike uniy 
terror into an enemy aſtoniſhed, diſtracted, ſuſpeQing 

who had reaſon for ſuſpicion. 
Whether the Prince intended by his enterprize on) 
enquire into the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales, u 
concile the King to his people, and to engage both} 
war againſt France, or to dethrone him, and take tł 
rection of that war to himſelf, is only known to tha: 
who is the ſearcher of hearts. It is probable he rel 
to dire& himſelf by events according as they ſhould 
ſent themſelves. For, as he had formerly urged on th 
cluſion, when ſeconded by one half of the nation, he 
upon the ſame principles, to accept the crown, if d 
by the whole. Among his private papers, there is1 
ter to him from the Elector of Brandenburg, 
makes it not improbable, that his elevation to the f 
of England, had been in contemplation, at an inte 
between theſe two princes a little time before the 

tion ®, 

The prince: But, as it was to England herſelf that the Princes 
in England, ly truſted for ſucceſs, he was extremely ſolicitous, 
he took his final reſolution, to know, with certainty, 
reception he was to expect in that country. The 


| * Vide the Elector of Brandenburg's letter, of date 27th Ft 
K* 1689, in Appendix, to this Book, It is in King Willian' 
det. 
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hich the author of theſe Memoirs has had acceſs in 


g William's cabinet, and, in the Depot des Aﬀairs 
angeres at Verſailles, has enabled him to give an ac- 


zght about, with precifion and certainty. he Prince 
declined taking any part, as long as the breach was 
ning between the King and the Church, only by let- 
privately encouraging thoſe with whom he had in- 
V to ſtand firm to their religion . But, after Lord 
heſter was removed from the head of the adminiſtra- 
in England, and Ireland was committed to the hands 
he Earl of Tyrconnel, the Prince found it neceſſary 
ume a leſs ambiguous conduct. For, the King ha- 
r ſent Albe ville ambaſſador to the States, under pre- 
of removing differences between him and them, 
with private inſtructions to ſound if the Prince of 
nge could be brought to the abolition of the teſts, the 
ce took advantage of the fears excited by Fagel's inti- 
on of an approaching war with England and France +, 
revail with the States to ſend an embaſly-extraordi- 
into England. The ambaſſador choſen was Dyk- 
anceſtor to the Earl of Holderneſſe, one of the three 
bad been ſent ambaſſadors in the year 1672, to beg 
from the late King; and who had at that time, 
ied the moſt extenſive connections with the whig - 
in England. His public inſtructions from the 
& were to demand an explanation of the King's arma- 
, and of the angry meſſages he had ſent them. But 
private inſtructions from the Prince were to give 
blitive refuſal to the King's defires about the teſts, 


by 
e, Letters from Lord Halifax to the Prince, who had aſked his 
n, Appendix. No. II. 

VAvaux, B 
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nt of the intrigues by which the Revolution was 
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- Paxr I. by the vigour and merit of that refuſal to unit 
. 1 heads of parties in England, and to aſſure then 
1635. - the Prince's protection in defence of their religion 
| liberties; and the Prince wrote letters by him ty 
I Lords Rocheſter, Danby, Halifax, and ſeveral g 
Dykvelt arrived in February 1687, and remain 

England four months. An embaſſy-extraordinary 

Holland to the King, created at firſt a ſuſpicion n 

friends of liberty, that it was intended to bring ak 

reconciliation between the Prince and the King®, 
Dykvelt ſoon undeceived them. To the Chu 

England, he, in the Prince's name, promiſed ſum 

attention; to the diſſenters, the friendſhip which a 
be expected from brothers in religion; oblivia 

what was paſt to thoſe who had concurred in 

King's meaſures; and liberty to all. 

Dykvelt received encouragement from almoſt allt 

to whom he applied ; but moſt from the tories, from 

he expected leaſt ; but who, upon this occaſion, diſcore 

that they and their opponents in party had hithert 

fered, not ſo much about the right to reſiſt, as about 

degree of provocation, which juſtified refiſtance ; butł 

ceived leaſt encouragement from the Princeſs of Om 
uncles, from whom he might have expected moſt. 

Rocheſter, in his anſwer to the Prince, avoided ents 

upon buſineſs, under pretence of his retirement fr 

and Lord Clarendon's letter was one of mere « 

ment. Lord Danby, provoked by bad uſage an 

glect, and accuſtomed to great dangers, and from | 
to deſpiſe them, in his anſwer to the Prince's letter, 


— 


+ On this Menton Lady Sunderland wrote a letter to the Pri 
found in the Appendix to this book; of the myſteriouſd 
affectation of which the reader will form what opinion he pleas 
letter is in King William's cabinet, 
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deciſion of a man of buſineſs, propoſed a perſonal Pays T I, 


ference between ſome of the Prince's friends in Eng- 238 
ad and the Prince, for the making (as he expreſſed it) 1638. 
ſome avertures which would be of uſe to the Prince's ſer- 

. But Lord Halifax, with that undetermination of 

irit which commonly makes literary men of no uſe to 

world, took advantage of this propoſal to ſay, that he 

wuld not explain his intentions at ſecond hand *. 

The King having become diſſatisfied with Dykvelt's 

zuct, the Prince was obliged to recall him. But the 

ince ſoon after took advantage of the Queen's haying 

tified to him the death of her mother the Ducheſs of 

lodena, to ſend over Count Zuleiſtein, anceſtor to the 

rl of Rochford, with compliments of condolence; a 

ſon the more dangerous, becauſe, under the appear- 

ce of a man of pleaſure and a ſoldier, he hid great ta- 

nts for buſineſs, and becauſe he was entitled to a degree 
confidence from the Engliſh malcontents proportioned 

his near relation to the Priace. He arrived in Auguſt 

87, a time the more judiciouſly choſen, becauſe it was 

nown that the King was ſoon to ſet out upon a progreſs 

rough the weſtern counties. Zuleiſtein remained three 

in England, continuing thoſe intrigues amid feaſts 

| revels, which Dykvelt had begun in privacy and 

loom. The Prince, who knew well that the legal and 
nſtitutional mode of relief was by parliament, and that 

hilt there were hopes of it, all other modes were im- a 
oper, gave him particular inſtructions to find out, from 

ole whom he conſulted, whether there was any proba- 

lity that the King, wbo had juſt diſſolved his parlia- 

gent, would call a new one. The letters which Zu- 


ſtein carried from England aſſured him that there was 
d chance of it +. 


* Vide the correſpondence ** with Dykvelt, in the Appendix to 
u Book, No. IU. It is in King William's cabinet. 

T Vide the cqrreſpandence connected with Zuleiſtein, ia Appendix to this 
or, No. IV. It is in King William's cabioet, 

Vol. II. * A few 
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A few months after, the Prince took a more public 


privately addreſs himſelf, but without appearing to aff 
it James; had employed Stuart, Lord Melfort's ſecretan, 
whom Fagel, on account of the eminence of his pa 
had long honoured with his friendſhip, to prevail wig 
Fagel to adviſe the Prince and Princeſs to join their int 
reſts with the King's for the abolition of the teſts ad 
penal laws. Fagel, upon this, wrote in the Prince 
name to Stuart, That the Prince was willing to co 
&« cur in any laws for liberty of conſcience ; but thats 
&« would never conſent to the repeal of the teſts, uli 
& by confining public offices to thoſe of the national y 
« ligion, were the ſureſt barriers againſt popery.” | 
declaration of ſentiments which pleaſed the Church 
England, gained the diſſenters, and, if it provoked th 
Roman Catholics, provoked thoſe only whom the Prinz 
knew to be already his enemies. The letter was inſtant 
printed and diſperſed through every part of Holland a 
of the Britiſh dominions. Stuart, in a publication, & 
nied that the correſpondence was authoriſed by the Ki 
but in a way which betrayed that it was *. 

But the petition and impriſonment of the Biſhops 
the ſpirits of men, which were moving only ſlowly 
fore, in a ferment in an inſtant. After that period, tl 
connection of the Prince of Orange with the friends 
liberty was carried on chiefly by Admiral Ruſſel, c 
afterwards Earl of Orford, and Henry Sidney, creat 
afterwards Earl of Romney, brother to the famous 1 
unfortunate Algernoon Sidney, until the birth of & 
Prince of Wales +. 

* Three years after Stuart was made Lord Advocate for Scotland by * 
William, ut on Sir John Dalrymple's being appointed ſecretary of ſtate. 


Fagel's Letter is dated in January 1688, and D'Avaux mentions (at | 
lication in his letter of 8th January that year. | 

+ The correfpondence between the time of Dykvelt's return to H- 
and the petition of the Biſhops, which is in King William's cabinet, 
be found in the Appendix, No. VI. 
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But upon this laſt event, the careleſs unſuſpected air * x T Ih 


Count Zuleiſtein was a ſecond time made choice of for 3 
n embaſſy to England. Under the pretence of being 1688. 
at to felicitate the King upon the birth of the young 
prince, he returned in a few weeks, with preſſing ſolicit- 
tions from many of the moſt conſiderable perſons in 
Britain to come over with an armed force, in order to 
il his legitimacy in queſtion . The original aſſocia- 
ion, for which the Prince long waited, and without which 

e determined not to go, is in King William's cabinet: 
t is dated 3oth June 1688, and is ſigned by Lord De- 
onſhire, Lord Danby, Lord Shrewſbury, Lord Lum- 
„ the Biſhop of London, Admiral Ruſſell, and Mr. 
Sidney. Immortal ſeven, to whom Britain owes her 
reſent liberty and grandeur +, It is difficult to name 
vith certainty all the other perſons who invited the Prince 
nto England; and to name a few, might appear to de- 
tact from the honour of the reſt, though unjuſtly : For, 
vhile other great revolutions of ſtate have been the con- 
equence of long intrigue, or the effects of inſtant re- 
enge, the favour which the Prince's enterpriſe found 
in Britain ſprang from the impulſe of reaſon and liberty; 
in impulſe which affected almoſt the whole nation, though 
all had it not equally in their power to contribute to his 
ſucceſs. But it is certain that the following perſons are 
thoſe who at this great period exerted themſelves moſt 
tectually in the ſervice of the Prince, The Admirals 
Ruſſel and Herbert, the one prompted by revenge for the 
leath of his couſin Lord Ruſſel, and the other by family. 
pride and his own ſpirit, ſpread diſcontents among the 


® The corr:ſpondence, from the time of the biſhops preſenting their 
petition in the middle of May 1683, till ihe beginning of Auguſt, when Mr, 
Sidney went finally to Holland, and Count Tuleiſtein returned to It, relative 
to their intrigues, is to be found in the Apgendiz, No, VII. The papers 
ue in King William's cabinet, 

7 Vide Appendiz, No, VII. 
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Engliſh ſeamen, contributing thus to remove from th 


minds of the Dutch the only terror they had in invading 
England, Ruſſel, at this important eriſis, ſubmitted y 
the duties of a meſſenger, failing often between Engl 
and Holland, to preſerve the communication between th 
parties of both countries. Lord Mordaunt, with the in. 
petuoſity of mind which carried him in a ſucceeding 
reign triumphantly through Spain, was the firſt * of th 
Engliſh nobility who quitted England, attached him 
to the Prince, and preſſed him to an expedition into Eng. 
land: Yet with that ſingularity of character which mk 
him do every thing in a different way from every othe 
man, the method he took to join the Prince was, by #- 
cepting the command of a Dutch ſquadron to the Web 
Indies, and returning in it to Holland. He was follow 
by Lord Shrewſbury, who threw up his regiment, mort 
gaged his eſtate for 40,0007. and offered his ſword 20 
fortune to the Prince. With more art Lord Danby mn 
naged the Prince's intereſts with the tories, the Biſhop d 
London with the church, and the Earl of Devonſhire 5 
known formerly by the name of Lord Cavendiſh, bu 
more by his generous friendſhip for the unfortunate L 
Ruſſel, with many of the whigs. The Earl of Mas 
cheſter waited on the Prince, and returned to make pre 
parations for his arrival. Dandy's ſon, Lord Dumblain, 
who had a frigate of his own, employed it in carrying m6 
ney, and, what was more valuable, his father's counſeh 
into Holland, The Marquis of Wincheſter ſent his tw 
fons to attend him on his voyage, judging with a Roma 
and with an Engliſh ſpirit, that it was juſt the fate of bs 
family and of his country ſhould go together. Inflame 
dy the example, his nephew, Mr. Howe, joined tit 
Prince, and carried many letters with him from Englans 


®* Burnet, vol, 1. p. 762. 
+ Duke of Devonſhire's patent in Collins, p. 305. 
Lord 


xd Danby and Lord Devonſhire inſinuated ſuſpicions of * $4 . 

birth of the Prince of Wales, to the Prince and Prin-. 

. The Princeſs Anne, in ſome expreſſions of her let= 1688. 
to her ſiſter, confirmed thoſe ſuſpicions, while yet in 

ers. the betrayed a tenderneis for her brother; proving 

;s ſolid truth in the hiſtory of the human mind, that al- 

ugh a woman may ſometimes loſe principle, ſhe ſel- 

loſes ſentiment . But Herbert was the firſt 4, who, 

h the bluntneſs of a ſeaman, preſſed the Prince of 

nge to lay aſide ceremony, and attack the legitimacy 

the Prince of Wales. After his arrival, which was in 

month of July, in the year 1688 f, the Prince of 

ales was prayed for no longer in the Prince of Orange's 

el. The honour of ſuggeſting to the Prince that the 

and abilities of Marechal Schomberg ſhould be call- 

to his aſſiſtance, is due to Lord Mountagu, fo remark- 

in a former period of theſe Memoirs for his intrigues 

France; he ſuggeſted it to Sidney, and Sidney to 

Prince |. Lord Drumlanrig 6, ſon to the Duke of 

enſderry, and Sir John Dalrymple, ſon to Lord Stair, 

one at London, the other at Edinburgh, managed the 

ourſe with their own countrymen. The Earl of 

le, though an exile, and attainted, prepared his own 

to fight agaiaſt a family which had put the father and 

ndfather of their chieftain to death. The Duke of 

enſberry's brother, General Douglaſs, who com- 

ded the Scotch army, engaged either to ſhake its 

ty, or to render that loyalty ineffectual. Mr. 

cher, of Salton, who was then ſerving as à volun- 

in Hungary, haſtened to Holland, and, without 

| (olicited, or ſoliciting others, was ready with his 


Vide the Princeſs Anne's letters in the Appendix'to-this Book, No, 
; + D'Avaux. T Ibid. sotb July, aad july. | 
Vide Sidney's letter of June 30, 1688, in Appendix to this Book, and 
agu's letter to the Prince, of May 18, 1694, in a ſubſequent part of 

Memoirs. § Lord Balcarras, 


ſword, 
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B v. ſword, becauſe he thought it his duty to draw it. 
1 d Stair ſent over gentlemen prudent, long tried, and fai 
N | | 1688. ful, from Holland to Scotland “, to keep up the conte 
| tion between the two countries. He was, above 


| 

others of the Scotch, truſted by the Prince of Orig 
| 

| 


becauſe, in the late reign, he had withſtood equally 
threats and the promiſes of Chudleigh, the Engliſh 
baſſador in Holland +. Henry Sidney, after conduct 
every ſtep of party in England and in Holland, prey 
now to ſhare or to revenge his brother's fate. May 
the old whigs laviſhed their money ſ in a cauſe for wi 
their party had formerly ſhed their blood. Hampden 
poſed himſelf anew to the judgment of the law on the 
of liberty. It was once propoſed to communicate | 
ſecret to the Lord Chamberlain Mulgrave. After 
Prince of Orange came to the throne, he told thi 
Mulgrave, and aſked him, What he would have dat 
he had been applied to? Mulgrave generouſly anſye 
« I would have told it to the maſter whom I then fern! 
The Prince, with equal generoſity replied, © 1 a 
„ not have blamed you 5.“ Many diſcontented 
and gentlemen, who had retired from England, Scot 
and Ireland, to the Continent, flocked to the Pr 
All thoſe who had been driven from any of theſe count 
in the late or the preſent reign, juſtly or unjuſtly, j 
them; ſome, to attain the reward of their virtues, o 
to procure the oblivion of their crimes. The perſons 
were thought to have conferred the greateſt obligi 
upon the Prince of Orange, were Lord and Lad 
derland, and Lord and Lady Churchill : The tw 
mer, becauſe one of them imparted the King's fect 


Lord Stair's Vindication, 
+ Chudleigh's letter to Sir Leoline Jenkins, Hague, 20th Aug 
in the paper-office. | 
T D' Avaux, September 1688, 
 { Duke of Buckingham, vol. 2, p. 85. Clarendon's Diary. 
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uncle Henry Sidney, who reſided with the Prince, 222 
1 the other to the Princeſs of Orange; and the two 

r, becauſe they perſuaded the Prince and Princeſs of 1688. 
nmark * to join in a communication of meaſures with 

Lord Churchill had been raiſed by the King, from 

ſation of a page at court, to a high command in the 

ny, a large fortune, and a peerage ; ſo that his conduct 

by ſome, been imputed to the height of principle, 

, by others, to the total want of it. But, perhaps, 

man who conferred the greateſt obligations of all upon 

Prince of Orange at the critical time of the Revolu- 

itſelf, was the Duke of Grafton. He had aſked the 

nmand of the fleet in place of Lord Dartmouth, but 

s had refuſed his requeſt. Either irritated by this, 

inflamed with the love of liberty, he went privately to 

fleet, and obtained a promiſe from two thirds of the 

tains, that they would not oppoſe the Prince of 

inge, and informed the Prince of what he had done +, 

Bing, created for his naval ſervices in a maturer age, 

| of Torrington, was the perſon, then a youth, and a 

enant in the navy, to whoſe prudence the Duke of 

ond and General Kirk committed the care of gaining 

e officers of the fleet to whom the Duke of Grafton 

not opened himſelf. It was concerted, that as ſoon 

ie Prince landed in England, his friends ſhould diſ- 

e into their ſeveral counties, to raiſe inſurrections, j 
diſtract the common enemy. All theſe perſons kept | 
ſecret firm to each other. 

Let, amid theſe great and dangerous intrigues and 

ts, human nature gave way to her uſual weakneſs. 


— - 


Clarendon's Diary. 

The Duke of Grafton told this circumſtance to Lord Dover, and he to 

James. It is confirmed in part by a letter at Verſailles from Barillon 

8 court, dated 6th November 1688; in which he ſays, that the Duke of 

" bad aſked Jeave to go down to the fleet as a volunteer under Lord 

nouth, and was there then. * 
As 
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PA I. As men who enjoy the higheſt ſpirits are the moſt (ul 


2 to low ones, Lord Mordaunt was the firſt who betr 
1688. doubts of ſucceſs to the Prince L. Mr. Sidney, on 
very day on which he ſigned the aſſociation of Seven,: 

whoſe imagination was, perhaps on account of that 

the more ſtruck with the dangers in which he was inve 

ing his friend and his maſter, wrote to the Prince in 

ſtrain of alternate fears and hopes f. The ſecret of 
invaſion was opened, at a diſtance, by Sidney to L 
Halifax; but he pretended not to underſtand Sidi 
meaning, and employed himſelf in writing diſſerut 

on the ſtate of affairs, to a Prince who had always | 

deeds more than words, and needed them now moret 

ever; after which the Prince gave orders to truſt hin 
further f, Lord Nottingham | once engaged, but af 

wards drew back, acknowledging to his friends, thatt 

had a right to take away the life of that perſon who 

now become maſter of theirs ; But, by a delicacy of 

nour in all points, he preſerved his reſpect to the Ki 

by not quitting him; and to his friends, by not betray 

them. It is reported, that Lord Cuts, upon ſeeing li 

go to court, where he had not been for ſome time, 

poſed to diſpatch him ; but Lord Danby prevented 
intention, ſaying, 4 Lord Nottingham is the only mal 

« England who can appear at court, and yet not diſc 

$* the concern he is under.“ | 

But the Prince, not daunted by the variations in 
Mordaunt's opinions; or the anxieties of Sidney; « 
tearned indolence of Halifax; or the ſudden failure i 
_——_— nerves of Lord Nottingham; kept on ſtraight #« 
Holland. and ſteady in his courſe. Having reſolved to malt 


® Vide his leiter in Appendix to this Book. 

I Videhis letter, ditto, 
2 Burnet, Clarendon's Diary, Dake of Docking 
1 Burnet, vol. 1. 764. 
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gat ſeaſon would make it difficult for France to attack 
is own country during his abſence, he began his prepa- 
tions with the new year: The firſt ſix months were 
bent in providing money, armaments at home, and al- 
ances with neighbouring ſtates, for the ſecurity of the 
Dutch frontiers : Proviſions, all of which bore a natural 
lation to the defence of Holland, without pointing out 
intention of an attack upon England. As the forti- 
cations on the ſide of Brabant were in need of repairs, 
he Prince procured from the States a credit of four mil- 
ions of gilders for that ſervice, payable by annual propor- 
ions, in four years“. But taking advantage of the flow 
money into Holland, which attended the flight of the 
rench refugees, he made uſe of the credit to raiſe all the 
id in one year; after which he contrived, that difi- 
ties ſhould be ſtarted, in applying and proportioning 
he money to the fortreſſes. In the ſame way + he di- 
| to his own uſe another fund, nearly equal in value, 
hich had been deſtined by the States for another purpoſe . 
\nd, inſtead of collecting the revenues of the admiralty 
had been formerly done, he farmed them out, in orde, 
o eſtabliſh a new bottom of credit. He prevailed on the 
lates to equip forty ſhips of war againſt the Algerines, 
d ſecretly added twelve to them by his own authority, 
dome time before, he had made a more important attempt, 
a demand upon the King of England to ſend twenty 
ngliſh ſhips of war into the Dutch harbours, to be ready 
or the ſame ſervice, according to an old treaty between 
de two nations, but which that Prince avoided to com- 
ply with, The Dutch ſhips as faſt as got ready, were 
ent out to different ſtations remote from England, with 
ders to remain there for ſome time, and then to return: 


* D'Avaur, + D'Avaux, 15 Oftober, 27 July, 1658, | 
Vo, II. D * 
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A ftratagem which concealed equally the greatneſs of ty j 
armament, and its object. Under pretence of protech 
the electorate of Cologn, he eneamped an army at N. 
meguen, part of which could fall from thence down 9 
the fea, in a few days. Under pretence of adjuſting te 
confederacy againſt France, the Prinee, or his favouriy 
Bentinck, afterwards Earl of Portland, conferred ye. 
fonally with the Elector of Brandenburgh, who wWas fla. 
tered with the proſpect of the ſurvivance of the Stak, 
holderſhip for his ſon ; with the Elector of Saxony ; th 
Landgrave of Heſſe; the Princes of the houſe of Luna 
burgh z other German Princes; and the governor of th 
Spaniſh Netherlands. It was agreed, that the Germ 
ſnould replace with their own troops upon the Rh 
thoſe which the Prince was to carry with him into Ex 
land; and that the Spaniſh forces ſhould protect th 
Dutch frontier on the fide of the Netherlands, and ga: 
riſon their towns. Seven thouſand Swedes were bim 
to be tranſported into Holland x. During theſe mow 
ments, the Elector of Brandenburgh died; but with bs 
laft breath + recommended the Prince's andertaking # 
his fon. Bentinck was ſent to ſound the new Eleda, 
and found him more ſanguine than even his father hu 
been. The Prince entruſted his deſign only to thoſe pe 
ſonages, or their miniſters, and to four of his own couts 
trymen 1. All theſe, though foreigners, kept the ſectd 
as profoundly-as the Engliſh malecontents, who ſaw the 
ruin in a diſcovery, had done. The King of Engla 
believed the Prince's preparations were intended againk 
France. The King of France ſometimes thought thy 


* D'Avaux, paſſim. 
7 Memoirs of Brandenburgh by the late King of Pruſſia, 

t D'Avaux, 10 September, 1688, Burnet, Verace's letter to Sk 
in the paper-office, confirms this, He ſays, „ Seulment quatres perion® 
& en ont ſcu tout le detail, et pluſieuts amres en ont veu quelque! park” 


6c larites,” 
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inſt the liberties of the Prince's own country. 

But the deepeſt ſtroke of the Prince's policy, was his 
t in deluding the Pope, Innocent XI. Taking advan- 
zoe of that pontiff's animoſity againſt France, he made 
im believe, that the Emperor was to ſend a great army 
> the Rhine, that he, the Prince, was to join it with 
ne equally great, from Holland, and march at the head 
both into France. For the advancement of this pro- 
t, great ſums were remitted by the Pope to the Em- 
or; and theſe ſums thus got from the head of the Ro- 
in Catholic world, were employed in the dethronement 
2a Roman Catholic King *. It required leſs art to 
xceive the Emperor, becauſe he wiſhed to be deceived. 
The Prince wrote him a letter, in which he aſſured him, 
hat he had no intention to aſſume the crown of England, 
d the Emperor believed, or pretended to believe him +. 
But, after the Prince had employed the firſt half of the 
ar in this manner, he was obliged, in his remaining 
eparations, to take ſteps which ſhewed he meditated an 
portant invaſion, and that he expected aſſiſtance in the 
ountry againſt which it was intended. Numbers of 
ranſports were hired, and flat-boats for diſembarkation 
uit: Arms were prepared for vaſt bodies of foot; and 
addlcs, bridles, and boots for cavalry : Magazines of 
ay were flung in ropes in the ſea-ports, to be ready for 
putting on board in a minute 4: Great trains of artillery 
vere gathered from the different towns, Though the 


vithout the ſanction of the States, he gave directions for 
ngaging 7000 ſoldiers, and ooo ſailors, to be ready as 
con as that ſanction ſhould be procured ; An extraordi- 


* Vile Appendix to this Book, No, IX, 
t Vice Appendix to this Book, No. X. t D'Avaux, 


D 2 | nary 


rince could not form new bodies of troops or mariners, * 
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3 J. nary meaſure, which marked an extraordinary deſign, | 
proportion as the autumn wore on, his preparations g 
1683, all kinds became more rapid, and more open; a ſur 
ſign, that he thought he had little time to loſe *. By 

above all, when Marſhal Scomberg from Germany ( 

denly appeared in September, to join in command yi 

the Prince, all men who ſaw him were ſatisfied, that ty 


deſign undertaken was worthy of ſuch generals, 

| Yet, even during this period, every art was contrin 

| to conceal and diſtract, The veſſels were hired, « 

bought, in different ports, and under pretence of differen 

| adventures in trade; and were continually ordered y 

ſhift their ſtations. The arms, ammunition, accoutr. 

ments, and artillery, were put into boats, and ſent y 

towards Nimeguen. Some of thoſe boats landed the 

contents, and returned, but their loadings were brouyit 

ſecretly back, in veſſels which had been ſent up emp 

under other pretences ; others of them lay conceal 

among the iflands which are formed by the Rhine ant 

the Maeſe; and others fell down to the ſea, by differet 

routs from thoſe by which they had mounted, | 

* kept While theſe clouds, which had been gathering fron 
e dark, _ 

one end of Europe to the other, were ready to burſt upat 

the head of the King of England, he alone continut 

long unconſcious of his danger, intereſting himſelf alox 

in reconciling the King of France with the holy ſee, andi 

the fate of a war which was then carrying on againſt tt 

_ Infidels f. Sunderland, having the command of tk 

foreign correſpondence, concealed from him what i 

pleaſed. The Prince of Orange having differed wi 

Chudleigh the Engliſh envoy, one White an Iriſhman, 

who had got the title of Marquis of Allbeville in Span 

had been ſent ambaſſador to Holland; a man who t. 


# D'Avauxs f Vide Appendix to this Book, No. XI. F 
| cli 
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ved one penſion from France, and probably another Pam 1. 
om Holland, and whoſe talents were as q 
nd. Upon the reſignation of Sir William Trum- 
Il, Skelton had been ſent ambaſſador to France, a man 
hful indeed to his maſter; but who, while envoy in 
land, had quarrelled with the Dutch, and had been 
ven in a manner from their country +; circumſtances 
ich, together with his poverty t, put it out of his 
ver to maintain intelligence in that country. D*Avaux, 
French ambaſſador at the Hague, gave information 
time to time of what he obſerved, to his own court, 
| to Barillon the French ambaſlador at London : But 
French court, not diſpleaſed to ſee diſcord ariſing be- 
two proteſtant nations, who were both enemies to 
ce, and between James and his ſon-in-law, took 
notice of his informations ||; and Barillon, deſirous 
the King ſhould be obliged to aſk the aſſiſtance of 
maſter, informed him not of all his danger. D*Avaux 


warning alſo to ſome in the court of England, but 
ain; for, when Sunderland was told of his letters, 
reated them & as viſionary, When James heard that 
Prince of Wales was not prayed for in the Prince of 


D'Avaur, 10th October and 13th February, 1686, ſays, he get All- 
e his penfion from France, and there are a number of Allbeville's 
to the French court in the Depet des Affaires Etrangeres at Verſailles, 
of D'Avaux's letters make it probable that he acted in the Dutch in- 
againſt his maſter. There are a great number of his letters in the 
-office, Theſe ſhew, that he was at firſt an intelligencer to the 
ty from Bruſſels, under the name of Baron de Vicey, a ti le he got 
the Emperor, He appears to have been miſerably poor, He folicits 
ion of C. 100 a-year to his Iriſh penfion, His letters are ill-ſpelt, 
falſe grammar, vanity, and weakneſs, and his hand is ſcarce Jegible, 
we, that his letters to Lord Sunderland in the year 1687 or 1658 are 
the Paper. office. 
delton's letter to Lord Sunderland, 13th January, and g'h July, 1637, 
Paper-office, } This appevrs trom his correſpondence. 
Y Anaux, in many letters, complains ſtrongly of this, & D'Avaux. 


Orange's 
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Fant T. Orange's chapel, he wrote a letter complaining of it 
me Princeſs: She gave an anſwer ſo late as the 17th 
Auguſt, in which ſhe imputed what was complained 
to neglect; and her letter was calculated, in oh 
reſpects, to diſpel all jealouſy from the mind of her fa 
Kennedy, a Scotchman, Lord Conſervator of the Sea 
privileges at Middleburg, came over to London 
Auguſt to inform the King of what he ſaw, but « 
not obtain an audience. Citters, the Dutch am 
fador *, gave him all the while the moſt ſolemn affura 
that the Prince's preparations were not intended agi 
him, Caftagnana, governor of the Spaniſh Nether] 
| acted the ſame part. Verace, of Geneva, who had 
| ſteward to the Princeſs of Orange, while the intrigws 
| the revolution were carrying on, wrote two lette:s 
Geneva to Skelton in Augult 1688, which gave inſe 
tion of the intrigue of the Prince, the Princes, | 
tinck, and Lord Sunderland. Skelton tranſnitted 
letters; but Sunderland ſhewed them not to his malt 
But that which, above all things, blinded the King, 
the natural averſion of the human mind to give fait 
news fatal to its peace, 


1688, 


* D'Avaux, 

+ The ſecond of Verace's letters, dated Geneva, 15th Avguſt1 
in the Paper-office, The other, though referred to in Skelton's dilput 
Lord Sunderland, is not in that office. The ſecond letter contain: thek 
« Si Javois a le dire, cela ne ſeroit qu' au Roy meme, parce que «> 
% terelie 8. A. R. auſh bien que le Viiace et Monſ. de Beatinck, & 
un troiſieme en chef. Il eſt vrai que cela intereſſe beaucoup plus © 
« derniers, et encore un troiſieme en chef, ſans conter plufieurs autre: 

Skelton's letter of date 28 Auguſt 1688, contain theſe word:“ 
6 juſt gow exttemely alarmed by a diſcourſe in town, ſpread by Mes 
9% lars and Nangi, who came laſt night from Verſaiiles, and by 
« there then ar:ived a courier trom Monſ, D'Avaux, from tit 
« which brought news, that the Prince of Orange was embark 
% 6ooo men for England, and had taken arms for 14 mere. 
« lieve it, nor can I get an anſwer from Monſ. De Croifſy, bfors # 
« away of the poſt, to whom I hav: ſent to know the truth. 
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moſt certain information of the intended invaſion, 
h all its moſt alarming circumſtances, by a letter from 


gers, ruſhed at once upon his thoughts; he ſtrove to 
xceal his perturbation, but, in doing ſo, betrayed it; 
his courtiers, in affecting not to obſerve him, be- 
ved that they did. 


nch to the Engliſh fleet, to land a force in England, 
to create a diverſion by an attack upon Holland: 
rs ſimilar to ſome which Barillon had formerly made, 
in a manner which ſhewed that he had not expected 
were to be received. All adviſed James to reject 
aſſiſtance: Some, becauſe they were his friends; 
, becauſe they were his enemies; many, becauſe 
had no inclination to ſee England made a theatre for 
French and Dutch to combat upon. But , above 
u dunderland ; He remonſtrated to the King, „If the 
rench ſent over a ſmall force, it would ſerve only ta 
tate his ſubjects, without aiding him; if a great 
e, it might ſubdue his people and himſelf. Hig 
my and navy, whoſe diſcontents had already appears 
would never ſerve heartily with papiſts and with 
„ rachmen, and perhaps might turn their arms againſt 
"Y ir new allies, All the troubles of his brother's 
gn had ariſen from his connections with France, 
his breaches with Holland: If an attack ſhould be 
ade upon Holland to ſerve him, it would confirm a 


nion, entertained by too many, that he had formed 


1 1 be firſt public intimation of the intended invaſion is in tbe Ga- 
; Vitober x, 

udcrlany's apology. a 
« a league 


2 


At laſt, in the middle of September “, James received BAA I. 


O OK V. 


i 1688. 
t laſt 


vis XIV. He turned pale and ſtood motionleſs : The — 
r dropped from his hand : His paſt errors, his future of the i in- 


tended in- 
vaſion. 


xe French King, about the ſame time, ſent Bon Re- Offers of 


French af 


one of his courtiers, with preſſing offers to join the gtauce, 
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this time for his ſervices. And when the Prince of 
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&« a league with France, for the deſtruction of the; 
«© teſtant religion and the liberties of England.” Jan 
ſaw equal danger in accepting or refuſing, in expo 
himſelf to rebellion from his ſubjects, or to obligaty 
from his neighbours. National glory, and his pr 
prevailed; and he refuſed protection from a power, 
hereditary enemy of his own: Yet, as ſoon as hel 
done ſo, he repented ; and, concealing the meaſure 
all, even from Sunderland, he wrote to the French Ky 
intreating him to keep a fleet of ſhips of war rea 
Breſt. | 

The letters of the actors of the times are the 
vouchers of the truth of hiſtory. Barillon's diſpatchs 
Verſailles diſcover a train of deceit purſued by 
Sunderland during the preparations for the revolt 
that is almoſt unparalleled in the hiſtory of mint 
To gain the confidence of his maſter, he entered in 
project for breaking the act of ſettlement in Ireland, 
gain the confidence of his maſter and of France tog 
he adopted a project which Lord Tyrconnel had ſuggs 
for recalling the fix Britiſh regiments in the Dutch 
vice, and forming ſuch of the officers and men # 
Roman Catholics into regiments in the French ſe 
but ſubje& to be tranſported into England when tit 
tereſt of their maſter required it. But, unknom 
France, he threw obſtacles in the way of this recall; 
yet, beſides his ordinary penſion of 60,000 livres, 
extraordinary gratification of 30,000 livres from Fra 


reſuſed, as Sunderland could not fail to know he ww 
allow the Britiſh ſoldiers to quit his fervice, 200 
choſe rather to maintain Engliſh regiments in Engl 
in France, Sunderland conducted an agreement 
the two Kings, in conſequence of which (a fact ia 
hitherto unknown and unſuſpected), towards the“ 
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reign of King James, there were kept on foot in BA 1. 


oorx V. 


gland three popiſn regiments regularly paid by France. 


hen Sunderland prevailed with his maſter to refuſe 
aſſiſtance of a French fleet, he took care, under 
tence of intimidating the Dutch, that the offer ſhould 
made public, contriving thus to draw upon him all the 
um of a connexion with France, without his deriving 
benefit from it. For theſe ſervices he got, beſides 
ordinary penſion of 60,000 livres from France, a 
tißcation of 30, ooo livres. 

he French court, in the ſpring of the year 1688, had 
d James to fit out a fleet to ſupport Denmark. Sun- 
land long oppoſed the meaſure, under the pretence that it 
d involve England in a quarrel with Holland. But 
n he found he could oppoſe no longer with ſucceſs, be- 
ſe his maſter's inclinations were gained by an offer of 
nce to maintain that fleet, he made a merit to Barillon 
is having influenced thoſe inclinations, and aſked an- 
rextraordinary gratification for having done ſo: Thus, 
refinement in profligacy, deceiving Barillon into an 
on, that the perſon who was capable of repeating ſuch 
applications for himſelf, was incapable of any great 
dangerous enterpriſe for another. Barillon having 
ſelled James, in the beginning of September 1688, 
nd for the Iriſharmy to defend him, Sunderland at firſt 
led the meaſure, ſpeciouſly alleging, ** that it would 
um England; that the troops could not arrive in 
ne enough to oppoſe the Prince if he ſhould make an 
tempt z that Ireland ought not to be left defenceleſs, 
cauſe the Prince perhaps intended to land there : 
chat, at any rate, the conſent of parliament ſhould 
waited for:” And in the end, contrived that the 
n ſhould not arrive till it was too late for them to 
any uſe to their maſter. But the groſſeſt of all 
lerland's artifices to impoſe upon King James, was 
ol, II. | E Eis 


1683. 
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their appearance threw him into confuſion; and b 


Prince of Orange was ready to fail, by begging a 
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his chuſing to make a public profeſſion of the Ron 
Catholic religion in July 1688, at a time when he ki 
the Prince of Orange was coming to England to re 
all thoſe who profeſſed it from all objects of ambit 
He concluded the whole of his hypocriſy, when 4 


in France from the dangers he pretended to dread f 
the Prince of Orange, though hz had privately red 
to take refuge in Holland *, 

Whilſt the King's mind was preying upon itſel, 
boding evil from its ſtate of uncertainty, an accid 
happened, which might have given him a preſcienc 
what was to come. His natural ſon, the Duke of | 
wick, had given orders to receive a band of Iriſh 
recruits into his regiment 4. The Lieutenant-cak 
Beaumont, and five captains, Paſton, Parke, C 
Cook, and Port, remonſtrated to the Duke, that it 
inconſiſtent with their honour to receive them; 
aſked leave to reſign, if their ſcruples could not be a 
plied with. The King, who was then at Wain 
being informed of this by expreſs, ſent a guard of i 
for the officers, and caſhiered them. The ſpirit « 
officers inflamed the army with emulation, and 
puniſhment with reſentment. After his flight into F 
James often averred, that Lord Churchill had urge 
to inflict death upon their mutiny. 

As it is natural for men in fear to be afraid of 0 
whom they have offended, James gave orders for ti 
off the Biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion: He igvites! 
of the bilkaps as were in town to confer with him 
the ſtate of his affairs. But here his ſpirits failes 


miiled them with. ſome general expreſſions of ci 


vice Appendiz to this Book, No. XI. 
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;ched to monarchy, and who were deſirous to reſtore 
e King to the nation, if he could be reſtored to the 
urch, preſented a plan of advices for the ſettlement of 
e nation. In theſe, they counſelled him to put the go- 
rament of the counties into the hands of proteſtants ; 
annul the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and never renew 
to reſtore the preſident and fellows of Magdalen col- 
ge; to grant no diſpenſations in church or ſtate, or 
» univerſities, or the ſchools; to allow the diſpute con- 
ming the diſpenſing power to be ſettled in parliament ; 
inhibit the four vicars apoſtolical; to fill the eccleſiaſ- 
al yacancies;z and, as the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
ggeſted, the chair of York with one of their own num- 
r; to ſtop the proſecutions of qo warrentss ; and to 
ſtore to corporations their ancient rights; to call a 
liament z and finally, to permit the biſhops to lay be- 
re him ſuch arguments as might reſtore him to the com- 
union of the church of England. 

Theſe wiſe counſels, but to the King bitter, he rc- 
red with thanks, and promiſes of compliance. The 
w friend{hip of the biſhops with the King, brought 
ſentment upon them, without taking any off him, The 
ſenters complained that their intereſts had not been 
entioned at all by the biſhops in their petition, The 
ince of Orange's partizans exclaimed, that they were 
trayed by ſuch of the biſhops as had been aſtociare; 
ih them; the more violent whigs, that the church was 
ways willing to give up the cauſe of the people, if her 
mn intereſts were ſecured z and many of the church of 
nzland, that the biſhops were the dupes of their own 
edulity, Men zealous for the conſtitution aſked, Upon 
hat principle the prelates, in place of the lords and 
Þnmons, were called to ſettle the nation? 

E 2 James 
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James was pleaſed to ſee diviſions ariſe, even (© 


againſt him: Unhappy ſatisfaction to a Prince, 
whom invaſion and rebellion impended. He haſte 
his reconciliation with the church; he doubled his am 
tions to the biſhops; he followed the advices they 
given him, as faſt as the time and the forms of of 
wauld allow. Among other things, having received; 
telligence that the reſtoration of the charter of the city 
London was to have been. one of the articles of the pe 
tion of the biſhaps, he ordered it to be reſtored be 
the petition was preſented, Jeffreys carried it in g 
pomp to Guildhall, But tae ſight of the man who 
been the cauſe of the diſgrace of the city, took awajt 
merit of the conceſlian in the eyes of the citizens, 
derland ® urged James to thoſe acts of grace, either 
gain popularity to himſelf, or to convince his maſk: 
his zeal for his ſervice, or to ſhew the King's eneny 
the puſillanimity of the King. 

James made preparations in the mean time for bist 
ſence, with the vigour of his former life. He iner 
his army and his navy, the one to 40,000 men, the on 
to ſixty-one ſhips, of which thirty-eight were of 
line, Commiſſions were iſſued for raiſing bodies of mt 
to thoſe perſons of rank who offered him their ſervice 
a generous, but pernicious meaſure; for ſeveral al 
the power of raiſing men, who had reſolved to enp 
them againſt him. The militia was ordered to be 
bodied ; another fatal meaſure to an unpopular Prit 
Strickland having been removed from the command 
the fleet, becauſe he was unpopular, and Lord L 
mouth, who was the idol of the ſeamen, placed u 
head, the King ſtationed it at the Gunfleet, off i! 


* Sunderland's Apology, 
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ich, to walt for the Dutch, He drew almoſt all his 
"ces towards the capital, leaving only a ſufficiency to 
ard the keys of the kingdom: He ordered 3000 Iriſh 
ops to Cheſter, and all the troops from Scotland, 
hich were about the ſame number, to Carliſle, in order 
prevent inſurrections in the weſt and the north. Lord 
ilcarras oppoſed this laſt meaſure, becauſe he foreſaw 
would loſe Scotland to the King; and, when his ad- 
e was not followed, he ſent a ſcheme to Lord Mell- 
's office, for applying 100,0001, which was at that 
e, by accident, in the Scois treaſury, to raiſe the 
hole body of the well- affected Highlanders, and to 
rch them into England, But the ſcheme was not pre- 
ted to James, either becauſe the letter was not deliver- 
to Mellfort, or becauſe Mellfort, who was at enmity 
th Balcarras, envied him the honour of the project. 
nes ordered the cattle to be driven from the coaſt 
dn the firſt appearance of an enemy's fleet: He iſſued 
oclamation againſt diſperſing rumours, or complain- 
of government, in the preſent dangerous criſis: He 
$ ſurrounded with volunteers of quality and diſtinction, 
om, in his happier hours, he had graced with his fa- 


„. The generous appearance of Colonel Beaumont 


his five officers, to guard that honour which had 
n regardleſs of theirs, touched the mind of the King 
na bitter, yet tender ſenſation, He was adviſed to 
e the heads of the whig party. Some of his friends 
ed him to ſeize Lord Churchill; and ſome of his 


deing unſteady to his maſter ; but he rejected the 
ce, either from generoſity of mind, or to create a 
p that he feared neither open nor concealed enemies. 
$ ſoon as James received intelligence of the Prince of 
age's deſigns, he ordered Allbeville to demand from 
States General, an explanation of the intention of 


the 


mies to ſeize Lord Dartmouth, upon a falſe charge of 
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the armaments which were making in Holland ; hopi 
that the States, for the intereſt of their own coun 
might be prevailed upon to make a diſtinction beten 
the cauſe of the Prince of Orange, and that of Hola 
About this time, Skelton, the Britiſh envoy at Pn 
anxious becauſe his maſter refuſed the aſſiſtance of Fra 
gave a hint to Monſieur de Croiſſy, the French Kin 
miniſter, that, if Louis would threaten the Dutch, | 
might ſerve the King of England as effectually by his 
thority, as he could have done by his ſuccours, Lu 
was too defirous of a handle to meddle in the affain 
England, not to improve this hint. He gave orden 
D*Avaux to preſent a memorial to the States on the {d 
ject of Engliſh affairs. The memorial contained ti 
words: “ That the ties of friendſhip and alliance“ 
« tween his maſter and the King of England, obli 
« him not only to aſſiſt him, but alſo to look on theh 
« act of hoſtility as an open rupture with his cron 
The memorial was delivered to the States two days 8 
the King of England's had been delivered; and ther 
the two had the appearance of having been concertes 
gether, 

All meaſures and all accidents proved fatal to Jant 
This interpoſition, intended for his advantage, brou 
miſchief upon him. Thoſe members of the States 
were of the Prince's party had long put implicit cl 
dence in that wiſdom and courage which had ſaved 8 
country. The members of the Louveſtein faction, # 
that envy which attends all factions, were not wi 
hopes that he might periſh, or be affronted in the atten 


cantile intereſt of Holland, were not diſſatisfied to c- 
trouble to a King, whoſe political paſſion was the 10 
naval affairs, and in whoſe reign, and his brother 
withſtanding the diſtractions of both, the trade of 
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J had flouriſhed more than it had ever done before. 
he States therefore alarmed, or pretending to be alarmed, 
th the expreſſion, „alliance,“ in the French memo- 
il, exclaimed, ** That it diſcovered there was a fecret 
treaty between the Kings of England and Frances 
which could never have been concealed from them, had 
it not been intended againſt them,“ took advantage of 
accident of the coincideace of time in the delivery of 
» memorials, gave no anſwer to the French one, and, 
order to throw the odium of the war upon James, 
ade anſwer to the Engliſh ambaſſador, + That they had 
armed in imitation of his maſter, whoſe ſecret alliance 
with France juſtiſied what they did.” James was 
fible of the advantage which this accident gave the 
utch over him: He recalled Skelton, committed him 
the Tower, and gave the moſt ſolemn aſſurances to the 
utch, that there was no treaty between him and the 
ench which was not known to all the world. The 
tes, who reſolved not to be undeceived, feigned in- 
dulity and terror. Their policy paſſed for conviction, 
d made their countrymen more zealous againſt the 
e of a King, whom they believed to be confederating 
th their mortal enemy for their deſtruction. Private 
rlons conſidered the cauſe of the Prince as their own, 
entered into it with all the enthuſiaſm of public and of 
wate paſſion, . We are obliged for an anecdote of this 
nd to a great monarch, who has found it not incompa- 
Je with the cares and pomp of royalty, to write the 
ory of that country whoſe glories he has extended. A 
utch Jew of Amſterdam, named Schwartzaw, haſtened 
th an hundred thouſand pounds to the Prince, © If 
you are fortunate,” ſaid he, I know you will pay 
me; if you are not, the loſs of my money will be the 
leaſt of my afflictions *.” The belief of an alliance 
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there, 


In the mean time, the Prince of Orange was beginnig 
to experience, in his Engliſh friends who attended hin 
that ſpirit of party and politics which conſumed wig 
vexation the remainder of his life. They differed ama 
themſelves about the terms of the declaration which t 
Prince was to diſperſe in England, being divided intot 
parties, each of which inſiſted to have its own principt 
and tenets in government and religion, and thoſe ol 
expreſſed in the declaration. The Lords Mordaunt 
Macclesfield even threatened to quit the enterpriſe, if & 
ſentiments they were fond of were not made the four 
tion of the cauſe which all were engaged in. Some 
ſiſted to make the faults of the late reign part of th 
complaints, becauſe that reign had been under the 
fluence of the Duke of Vork; while others thought, tx 
looking back would provoke the tory party. Some pn 
poſed to look forward, and pointed at making republic 
principles the foundation of the expedition; while otiz 
proteſted againſt whatever could injure the conſtitus 
and kingly government. The Dutch were amuſed to 
ſuch heats, upon ſuch ſubjects, among men who m 
diſputing with axes hanging over them, But the Prind 
grew uneaſy, took the drawing of the paper from bi 
ſides, and gave it to Dykvelt, who, being of nei 
party, took privately the advice of Stuart, who was Ut 
at London, and drew one which pleaſed both “. 


* During the intended French invaſion into Scotland in the year!) 
the Engl: fleet at the mouth of the frith of Forth was miſtaken *t 
burgh for the French, Upon that occaſion, Sir Hugh Dalrymple, 
Preſident of the court of ſeſſion, who was flying into England himiel 
viſed Sir James Sturt to do ſo too, putting him in mind that be hat * 
hand in drawing the Yrince of Orange's magifeſtoz he anſwered, * au 
„ my dear, that is truc 3 and 1 muſt draw this man's teo.“ This 138 
well known to both familics, 
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The Engliſh differed next upon the manner of con- 12 2 
ding the invaſion ; ſome inclining to land in the ſouth- Couasu 
eſt, and others in the north-eaſt parts of England. 1688. 
ord Danby directed his friends to adviſe the Prince to 
e latter: An advice founded in public upon Danby's 
reat intereſt in thoſe parts, upon the facility of being 
pplied with horſes in Yorkſhire, and of being joined 
re by the malecontents both of England and of Scot- 
d, and upon the terrors imprinted by Jeffreys's execu- 
ons in the weſt not yet worn away; but which in pri- 
ate aroſe from Danby's deſire to engroſs the Prince to 
mſelf, and to aſſume the merit of the firſt important 
ice in his cauſe, On the other hand, Admiral Her- 
rt inſiſted, that the fleet could not ride in ſafety on the 
ſt coaſt, in an eaſterly wind, which was to be expected 
that ſeaſon of the year: Thoſe who joined with him 
dſerved, that, if the Prince landed in the north, he 
Wight be incloſed between the two armies of England 
d Scotland ; and that the country from thence to Lon- 
dn was woody and incloſed, whereas that between the 
ſt and the capital was open and ſubject to no danger or 
lay, The Prince ſecretly reſolved to prefer the latter 
pinion, chiefly, becauſe he had no time for a lingering 
ar; yet kept his reſolution within his own breaſt, to 
ld his enemies in uncertainty, Some again pro- 
led, that the ſhips of war and the fleet ſhould 
| together. Others preſſed with warmth, that the 
lips of war ſhould be ſent to fight Lord Dart- 
outh; and that, in the mean time, the tranſports ſhould 
kept ready with the troops on board, to take advan- 
ges of circumſtances, and flip over. Ihe Prince was 
liged to interpoſe here, He argued, ** Loſs of time 
as loſs of every thing: The Engliſh on their own 
coaſts might avoid or prolong engagements as they 
pleaſed: In the mean time the troops muſt ſuffer by 


deing kept on board : A ſudden froſt might even lock 
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cc up the fleet altogether.” When they were not cy, 


ſued commands, Men who had retuſed obedience to they 
own Prince, becauſe he had not their eſteem, gag 
their own wills inſtantly to that of another, though 25 
reigner, becauſe he poſſeſſed it, 

After all theſe matters were adjuſted, the Prince publify 
his declaration, and took care that it ſhould be dif 
through England. It complained of the King's coun 


« viſed him to aſſume diſpenſing and ſuſpending pot 
« which laid all the laws at the foot of the throne ; and 
« firſt exertion of thoſe powers had been diſplayed in bra 
« ing down the barriers contrived for the ſecurity d 
« proteſtant religion. An eccleſiaſtical court was revin 
« which had long been aboliſhed by the legiſlature: | 
* this court the properties of the church had been wrelt 
& from her, her dignities invaded, and her members x 
« ſecuted. A regular plan had been carried on, fort 
« eſtabliſhment of popery in England; for, monafe 
„ and convents had been erected, colleges of Jel 
« founded, popiſh churches and chapels openly bu 
% public ſtations crowded with papiſts, and a perſon 
* was a papiſt, a prieſt, and a Jeſuit, avowed to be « 
© of the King's miniſters of ſtate, The political |ibert! 
«© of the nation had been violated ; for the charters 
© many boroughs had been ſeized, their proteſtant 
* piſtrates removed, and popiſ ones put in their plac 
« A parliament had been delayed to be ſummoned, ut 
te the electors all over Britain were ſounded, if they v 
c return repreſentatives named by the court; and * 
©« eleors were removed from their offices who had 
« fuſed to comply. The civil liberties of the ſubſs 
e were not in ſafety ; ſeeing judges had been dip 


« for giving judgments according to their conſcie 
| 9 
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before that ſovereign power which rules his actions, had 
been perſecuted in the perſons of thoſe who were pre- 
lates of England and lords of parliament, Even the 
ſecurity of property had been unhinged ; becauſe the 
tribunals were filled with men whoſe religion made 
void, in law, all the judgments they pronounced, The 
whole government of Ireland was in the hands of 
papiſts, by which the proteſtants were daily flying 
from a country, in which their anceſtors had been 
maſſacred by the anceſtors of thoſe who had now all 
power over them. Scotland had been robbed of her 
liberty, and the arbitrary power of the King over that 
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nerally draw a veil over the diſgraces of thoſe to whom 
they are addreſſed. To crown all, it was ſuſpected by 
de Prince and the nation, that a meaſure had been 
taken, to ſecure the continuance of the preſent calami- 
ties by impoſing the birth of a Prince of Wales upon 
the public. States depended for their duration upon 
the maintenance of their laws; and where theſe were 
attempted to be overturned, it was the duty of all in- 
e 0 tereſted in their preſervation to interpoſe. The Prince 
dad been ſolicited to do ſo, by many of the peers both 
ers ſpiritual and temporal, and of all other orders, and by 
ſome who were known to be the moſt attached to the 
cauſe of the crown : The rights of the princeſs, which 
were in danger, made it his duty to her to comply 
with their deſires. He had undertaken his preſent ex- 
pedition with no other view than to get a free parlia- 
ment aſſembled, which might remedy thoſe grievances, 
bc ©2quire into that birth, and ſecure national religion 
rl ad liberty, under a juſt and legal government, for the 
uture ;” Expreſſions generous and open to appearance, 

F 2 yet 


country aſſerted even in thoſe papers of ſtate which ge- 
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yet ambitious and ambiguous in reality; which, unt 
the decorum of not complaining of the King perſonaly, 
avoided an explanation upon the Prince's ſubmiſſion to 
title; and, by referring the ſettlement of the nation ut 
free parliament, kept it open for that aſſembly to det. 
mine the queſtion, if the throne could be filled by a Rs 
man Catholic. Sunderland's change of religion was wit 
affectation twice complained of, the more effeQually 
conceal the reaſon of his apoſtacy. 

Whilſt this declaration was diſperſing, James had 'n 
moved the foundations of many things complained of 
it, by recalling the unpopular meaſures pointed out to ha 
by the biſhops. But the Prince publiſhed a ſupplemer; 
in which he remonſtrated, The recal of a pan t 
ce the late meaſures was a confeſſion of the viola 
&« of which he had complained : But it aroſe only fr 
the conſciouſneſs of guilt, and from preſent dana 
„The nation might ſee what faith was due to future pro 
« miſes, from the regard that had been ſhown to the pat 
« A general declaration of the rights of the ſubject 
« full parliament, not particular and temporary 2s 
« grace yielded in the preſent circumſtances of thin! 
„ was the only means to ſecure for ever the eſtabliſhms 
« of thoſe rights.“ 

Beſides this manifeſto, there was publiſhed a letter f 
the Prince to the army, another from Herbert to 
ſeamen, and a tract directed to the people, which l 
been compoſed by Burnet, in defence of the laui 
neſs of the Prince's undertaking : Papers all nc 
ſary in a nation, the meaneſt artizans of which ſtudy} 
litical diſputes when alone, with more ardour than tid 
of higher condition in other nations talk of them in 
cicty. The Prince's letter piqued the ſoldiets on & 
honour of their profeſſion : + Their Engliſh prot 
« fellow -ſoldiers,” it ſaid, “ had been caſhiercd in l. 
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land without reaſon, and with diſgrace; and Roman 


ſorced likewiſe upon the army in England, and the 
officers ſtripped of their commiſſions who had oppoſed 
them. As theirs would chiefly be the crime, if the nation 
was ſubjected to tyranny ; fo theirs would chiefly be 
the honour, if its liberty was ſaved. Should they mils 
the preſent opportunity, they would find, that, after 
enſlaying the reſt of their countrymen, only the poor 
conſolation could remain to them, of becoming the laſt 
flaves in the nation themſelyes,” The Prince con- 
uded with promiſing military rewards to thoſe who 
ould join him, and moſt to thoſe who ſhould ſooneſt do 
Herbert's letter to the ſeamen was blunt and rough, 
ed to his manners and to theirs : He told them, “In- 
famy or ruin to their fortunes would attend their oppo- 
ſition to the Prince. Infamy, if he failed of ſucceſs; 
diſmiſſion from ſervice, if he ſucceeded.” Burnet's 
kt, by an inveſtigation of principles, and deduction of 
nlequences, was calculated for the inquiſitive and rea- 
ing ſpirit of that nation to which it was addreſſed. 
heſe papers, in imitation of the Prince's manifeſto, 
erred, that the Prince had been invited over by a great 
mber of officers of the army and fleet: A ſtratagem 
dntrived partly to oblige the Prince's friends to throw 
the maſk, and partly to create jealouſy in the King of 
$ own party, and in his party of one another. 

James was alarmed, on reading the Prince's declara- 
dn, to find, that ſome, accounted faithful to the cauſe 
the crown, had invited the Prince to attack him ; but 
s confounded when he found, that ſome of his new 
es, the biſhops, were of the number. In order to put 
to the teſt, he ſent for * the archbiſhop of Canter- 
'y, and defired him to aſſemble the biſhops, and draw 


* Archtiſhop's relation in append, to Clarendon's Diary. 
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irritated with their late perſecution. Theſe four u 
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up a paper, which ſhould teſtify their abhorrence of þ 
Prince of Orange's deſign. The archbiſhop made 
excuſe, that there were few biſhops in town. T 
King next ſhewed the Biſhop of London that part of iv 
Prince's declaration which related to his order, and ad 
him if it was true? The biſhop gave this ambiguousy 
ſwer : « I am confident the reſt of the biſhops will 
<« readily anſwer in the negative as myſelf.” The Ki 
then ſent for five biſhops who were in town, and re 
the deſire he had expreſſed to the archbiſhop. They 
fired time * to deliberate. The Biſhops of London,! 
cheſter, Peterborough, with the archbiſhop, met | 
vately, and reſolved to avoid complying with the demy 
that had been made upon them. The firſt, becauf 
could not in honour; the ſecond, becauſe he ſaw t 
times changing; and the two laſt, + becauſe they 


ſoon ſent for again to the palace. The King aſked 
their paper. The archbiſhop, after ſeveral excuſe 
not framing it, propoſed, that the other biſhops ſhe 
be ſummoned to town from the country, in order that 
might take their meaſures together; the King anſwer 
„The thing would admit of no delay.” The Biſhop 
Peterborough, who was moſt ſuſpected, ſaid, Thi 
« the King would publiſh the diſavowal of the biſhop, 
« would be the ſame thing as if they did it themſelves 
The King interrupted him: * A few lines from 
6 ſelves would do better.” One of the biſhops it 
geſted, that as ſome of the lay lords were ſaid, in the 
claration, to have invited the Prince, theſe lay i 
who were in town, ſhould meet with the biſhops to d 
berate with them. The King objected, T his ws 
c take up too much time: And fill inſiſted wich 
biſhops for an abhorrence of the Prince's cauſe, 1 


* Biſhop of Rocheſter's relation. + Clarendon, p. 317. 
archbilad 
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abiſnop, in the name of the reſt, anſwered, We are 4 ane 
the meſlengers of peace, not the denouncers of war.“ SER , 
Then,” cried out the King with vehemence, “I muſk 1688. 
truſt to my own arms,” and left them abruptly, 
om the Scotch prelates, indeed, he met with more do- 
lity; They publiſhed a declaration, in which they 
yed, * That Providence might give the King the 
hearts of his ſubjects, and the necks of his enemies.“ 
One yet more bitter talk remained for a king and a fa- Enquiry in- 
r, He aflembled the privy council, the nobility, the 5 = _ 
hops, the magiſtracy of the city, the judges, and many _ of 
x orders and perſons, and made them the following 
<>, which I tranſcribe literally, becauſe it beſt ex- 
eſles the ſtate of things, and of the King's mind at the 
ne: „I have called you together upon a very extra- 
ordinary occaſion; but extraordinary diſeaſes muſt have 
extraordinary remedies. The malicious endeavours of 
my enemies have ſo poiſoned the minds of ſome of my 
ſubjects, that, by the reports I have from all hands, I. 
have reaſon to believe, that many do think this ſon, 
which God has pleaſed to bleſs me with, to be nane of 
mine, but a ſuppoſed child, But I may ſay, that by a 
particular providence, ſcarce any prince was born, 
where there were ſo many perſons preſent. I have 
taken this time to have the matter heard and examined 
here, expecting that the Prince of Orange, with the 
rſt eaſterly wind, will invade the kingdom; and 
there fore I thought it neceſſary to have it now done, 
in order to fatisfy the minds of my ſubjects, and to 
prevent this Kingdom being engaged in blood and con- 
luton after my deceaſe.“ 
He then cauſed to be examined about forty witneſles, 
prove the birth of the Prince of Wales: All theſe, 
ons of the higheſt rank, of the moſt unqueſtioned cre- 
„ in matters not of opinion, but which fell under the 
eizance of their ſenſes, aſcertained the legitimacy of 
9 85 | the 
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Parr I. the Prince. The depoſitions were ordered to be recorld 
Boox V. 
1 Vn chancery. Notwithſtanding this ſolemn proof, mw 
1688. ſtill continued to believe, and more pretended to do 
that the birth of the Prince was an impoſture; putting ti 
the nobleſt of cauſes, that of liberty and of human natun 
upon a falſe and mean foundation. The Princeſs of De 
mark, under pretence of being with child herſelf, thoy 
| ſhe was not, avoided being preſent at thoſe examinat 
and afterwards made them the common ſubject * of is 
merriment with her women, The archbiſhop, 1 
Clarendon, and Lord Nottingham, upon this occaſi 
refuſed to take their ſeats among the privy counſells 
becauſe Father Petre was upon the liſt, though, by 
King's orders, he was abſent, and they placed t 
ſelves among the Lords, | 
The Prince While theſe things were paſling in England, 
d e, Prince of Orange, who had all things ready, wi 
crols uinds- 
tained during ſome weeks +, by his fears for his © 
country. The troops of the German Princes, alm 
ſlow in their firſt motions, were prevented by accides 
from ſetting out on their march towards Nimeguen, I 
French army was in motion, but its deſtination notd 
clared; and D*Avaux's memorial gave the Prince tt 
much reaſon to fear, that the deſtination was intend 
againſt Holland, At laſt, all the German auxin 
joined the Dutch camp on the Rhine, to protect Holla 
and the French King, irritated by the affront of ſane 
public refuſal of his aſſiſtance, and diſavowal of his2 
batlador's memorial 4, left him to his fate, and, wi 
view to pierce into Germany againſt the Emperor, 5 
ſiege to Philipſburgh, a town far diſtant from the tk 
tories of the Dutch. The Prince, on the news of 
inſtantly ordered the troops intended for the expedia 


i 


* Clarendon's Diary, 79. t D' Araux, Oc. 1, 
t Vide Appendix to this Book, x 
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op down the Maeſe and the Iſſel from the camp to the 
o ſeas, He ſent the tranſports which were in the 
exel round to join thoſe which lay at the mouth of the 
ſacſe. He appointed the general rendezvous to be at 
oree, where moſt of the ſhips of war already were. He 
aſtened himſelf to the ſea-coaſts, but was prevented from 
aking the embarkation, by a track of ſouth-weſt winds 
hich laſted * near three weeks, During this period, 
order to heighten terror by ſuſpenſe, and to ſwell his 
mament in the imaginations of the Engliſh, by their ig- 
prance of its magnitude and occupation, the Prince ſtopt 
e departure + of all veſſels for England: And the winds, 
ore effectually than his orders, prevented all news from 
ching that kingdom. 

All this while the citizens of London, ſtopping their 
dinary occupations, employed themſelves during the 
y in enquiring for news, and in looking from their 
indows and doors at the weather-cocks and ſteeples to 
which way the wind blew, Others roſe during the 
pht to gratify their curioſity, and ſpent whole hours in 
 fireets, in prayers for an eaſt-wind, which went at 
t time by the name of the proteſtant wind. But the 
|| of the nation in general heard of a foreign army and 
forcign fleet coming upon the coaſt of England, with as 
uch indifference Þ as if it had been a common occur- 
nee: A ttate of apathy which, to the wiſe, appeared 
ame e dangerous to the King than all the zeal of thoſe at 
ndon againſt him: For oppoſition leads to oppoſition 
ſentiment: But that Prince approaches to his ruin, 
ole ſubjects are unconcerned about his fate. The King 
e orders to elevate the ſacred hoſt, during forty days, 
bis protection: And the clergy of Holland and of Bri- 
iP" wearied heaven with their prayers, in public, for the 
cels, or the diſappointment, of their different Princes, 


D Avaux, OR, 19, and 25. + Ibid, 1 Re eſby. 
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HE papers to which I have had acceſs in King 

William's Cabinet, and at Verſailles, enable me 
o give the public an account of the intrigues by which 
e Revolution was brought about in England with ſome 
egree of preciſion and certainty. The arranging of the 
apers on this head is the moſt pleaſing part of my taſk, 
d, I hope, will be ſo to others ; becauſe there are few 
at families in this country, who will not find that their 
nceſtors (of whatever party they were) had a hand in it 
| one way or other. 


Ne I. 
eters carried by Monſieur Dykvelt to the Prince of Orange, 
from Lord Halifax, Lady Sunderland, Lord Churchill, 
Colonel Bellas; the Lords Sunderland, Nottingham, 
Clarendon, Rocheſter; Mr. Fitzpatrick ; the Lords Dan- 
by, Devonſhire, Shrewſbury ; Sir George M*Kenzie, the 
Biſhop of London, and the old Earl of Bedford ; which 
contain the Intrigues of Dykvelt in England, in the Sum- 
mer of the Year 1687, for bringing about the Revolution. 


I be Correſpondence on this ſubject is in King William's 
Cabinet, as follows : 


ung James to the Prince of Orange. —Allbeville ſent Am- 
baſſader to Holland. 


Whitehall, December 30, 1686. 


HAVE now diſpatched this bearer, M. d'Allbe- 
Ville, my envoy to the States, and would not let 
go without writing by him to you, to aſſure you of 
G 2 the 


— — — 
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the continuance of my kindneſs to you, and the defy! 
have to continue in a very good correſpondence with t» 
States, of both which I have charged him to ſpeak wi 
you, and of ſeveral other things of concern, and dg 
you will give him entire credit in what he ſhall (4 
you from me, fo that I need not repeat any of themy 
you.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange. Dyckvelt come; u 
baſſador to England, 


Whitehall, February 18, 168;, 


* LAST night I had yours of the aft, by which] 

find Monf. d"Abbeville was to have his audiex: 
of the States as laſt Monday, ſo that now M. Dyoa 
may have his audience when he pleaſes ; which whe | 
has, he ſhall find, notwithſtanding ſo many fooliſh ad 
malicious reports, that | have not altered my mind, be 
continue my reſolution of living with a perfect good us 
derftanding with them, But of this more when [ hn 
ipoken with him.” 


King James to ihe Prince of Orange. — Has prorogued jt 
lament, and is to give liberty of conſcience. 


- Whitehall, March 18, 1637. 


«© HAD yours of the 21ſt from the Hague, ſo it 

on Tueſday laſt, that I could not then let 
know I had reccived it. I ſee by it that you were {ati 
fied that the peace of Chriſtendom would be preſerved a 
leaſt for this year. I am of your opinion too, and ji 
know was all along of opinion, that France would k 
quiet, believing it not their intereſt to be otherwik 
I have this day reſolved to prorogue the parliament t 
the 22d of November next; and that all my ſubjects m 


be at eaſe and quiet, and mind their trades and prix 
Concem 
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cerns, have reſolved to give liberty of conſcience to 
diſſenters whatſoever, having been ever againſt perſe- 
ing any for conſcience ſake,” 


James to the Prince of Orange. —The nation is pleaſed 
with the declaration for liberty of conſcience. 


Whitehall, April 22, 1687. 


[ AM very glad all things continue ſo quiet, on your 
ſide of the water; they are ſo here, and I find my 
laration contributes much to it, the generality of the 
ion being ſatisfied with it and at eaſe by it.“ 


James to the Prince of Orange. To the ſame purpoſe. 


Windſor, May 20, 1687. 
LL here is very quiet, and my declaration has 
put people's minds much at eaſe, and I have great 
on to be well pleaſed with having put it out.“ 


James Queen to the Prince of Orange. — Sent by 
Mr, Dyctvelt. - A letter of compliments. 


Windſor, May 29. 

HE ſame reaſon that kept you ſo long without 
writing to me, has hindered me all this while 
n anſwering your letter; for if you believe that your 
scan be troubleſome to me, I muſt needs think 
you judge by yourſelf, in finding mine fo, or elſe you 
d never wrong me ſo much as to have that thought 
me. I have deſired Mr. Dyckvelt, who is the bearer 
is, to aſſure you that I have all the deſire in the 
d to do you ſervice, having as much eſteem and 
dip for you as I ought to have, and as I ſhall al- 
Ways 
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ways endeavour to ſhew you upon all occaſions, be 
more than I can expreſs, what I hope you will be 
me, truly yours, ä 


M. 


King James to the Prince of Orange. = Dyckvelt retim 
Holland, and is to let the Prince know what the King 
pects of him.— N. B. What the King expected wa 
con ſant to the abolition of the Teſts. 


Windſor, May 28, 169, 

1 I Would not let this bearer Mr. Dyckvelt returnyi 
out writing to you by him. I have ſpoken toi 

of your private concerns, of which he will give ya 
account, as alſo of the public affairs here, and 
ipoken very freely to him of them, and told him 
I think) I have reaſon to expect from you, for the; 
of the monarchy, as well as our family, which be! 
promiſed to tell you, ſo that I need not write it, but! 
ferr you to him, and though, may be, ſome perfons, 
are not well affected to me, nor the govern 
have miſrepreſented ſome things to him, and find ii 
with my proceedings in ſeveral things, yet I am fat 
I have not made one ſtep, but what is for the good d 
kingdom in general, as well as for the monarciy, 
have more reaſon every day than other to be pleaſed 
having put out my declaration for liberty of conſciene 


Tranſlation. 

The Prince of Orange to King James the IId, in anſur 

the foregeing letter.—Refujes to concur in aboliſbiſ 
Teſts. 

June 17, 165, 

Little after the arrival of the laſt courier, ® 

* Dyckvelt came here, who gave me the 


which your NTajeſty did me the honour to write to me, 
_—— 
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med me of your goodneſs in wiſhing to take care of 
, particular intereſts, for which I give you humble 
nks, and entreat you to remember them upon proper 
afions. As for the reſt, he gave me an account of 
at your Majeſty gave him in charge to ſay me on your 
rt, Upon this head your Majeſty will give me leave 
repeat, what I formerly had the honour to write you, 
t there is no perſon in the world who has more aver- 
n than I bave for all ſort of perſecution on the ſcore of 
gion, and that certainly I will never in my life put 
hand to it; but at the ſame time that I can never re- 
ve to do any thing contrary to the intereſt of the reli- 
Wn which I profeſs ; and that therefore I cannot concur 
what your Majeſty aſks of me. This I hope you will 
take amiſs when you conſider upon what faundation 
do it, and that in every other thing you will find no 
ly who will be more attached to your intereſts, and 
jo will ſerve them with more fidelity, which I wiſh 
ſhonately for occaſions of teſtifying to your Majeſty by 
ects, and that I ſhall be all my life with a profound 
pect what I ought.” 


James to the Prince of Orange. —Vexed that the King 
will not conſent — Complains of Dyckvelt. 


Windſor, June 16, 1687. 


Had yours of the 14th ſo late on Tueſday laſt, that 
could not then anſwer it. Since when, I have had 
outs of the 20th, and write now becauſe I intend to 
4: to-morrow, and am ſorry to find by it, that you 
joa are againſt perſecuting any for conſcience ſake, 
Net that you cannot be for taking off all thoſe laws, 
6 the Teſts which are ſo very ſevere and hard upon all 
enters from the Church of England; and fince what 
'. Dyckuelt ſaid to you from me, could not alter your 

| mind 
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mind as to that, I cannot expect that a letter ſhoully 
vail with you; ſo that I ſhall ſay no more on that ſus 
now, and only tell you that you will find that he) 
Dyckuelt has not taken right meaſures of affairs here, 


monarchy well, and continue their old methods of cn 
ing fears and jealouſies,” 


_— „* 


Before Dykvelt came to England, the Prince 
Orange had privately applied to Lord Halifax to knoy 
ſentiments upon the ſtate of things in England. 

In King William's cabinet are the two following} 
ters from Lord Halifax upon this occaſion ; 


Lord Halifax to the Prince of Orange. Adviſe; the M affe 
to remain quiet; and wait for accidents. ho a 

hich 

December 7, 16%. WW... 


6 AFTER ſo long a reſpite, your Highneſs wil 
low me to make uſe of the privilege of preſent 
my duty to you, and to put you in mind that my 


n 
jectures concerning the parliament have proved true, * 
if you will give me leave to make my gueſſes of what! his 
come, I am of opinion that the mecting appointe: me, 
February will not hold, there being no fteps ma ung 
make it more adviſable at that time than it was laſt mos You 


Beſides, the condition the King of France is in, wii 
looked upon here as deſperate, is a circumſtance cf 
weight, that it muſt probably either produce 2 * 
ſcheme, or make very great alterations in the old & 
Your Highneſs ſeeth of what uſe it is to ſtand firm! 


| pre 
quiet, neither to yield nor to give advantage by «ie co 
unſeaſonably. Accidents come that either relieve, nr 
leaſt help to keep off the things we fear for a longer 1* 


and that is no ſmall matter in the affairs of this wor: 
10 | 
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uſt give you my moſt humble thanks for your High- 
elles favours to my ſon, who is, as becometh him, ex- 
nely proud of them, and will I hope make it his am- 
tion, as well as it is his duty, to deſerve them; if he 
jould not, he muſt renounce the reſt of his family, and 
acticularly your Highneſs's eternally devoted ſervant.” 


ird Halifax to the Prince of Orange.—To the ſame 
purpoſe. 


January 18, 1686-7, S. V. 

OUR Highneſs will give me leave to acknowledge 

your goodneſs to my ſon, in giving him ſuch fa- 
durable admittance, which hath made him yet more am- 
Wtious to deſerve the countenance you have been pleaſed 
afford him, I hope you will put him in the lift of thoſe 
no are to be diſpoſed of by you, ſince it is a tenure by 
ich I and mine ſhall ever hold. He is ſo full of his 
neration for your Highneſs, that he doth himſelf a very 
bod office with me, by ſuch an effect of his judgment; 

Wt | will not anſwer for it ſo far, but that he may have 
n guilty in the manner of paying his reſpeRs, in which 
he hath failed, his youth and his good intentions muſt 
his excuſe. He will bring your commands carefully 
d me, which will be ſo much the more welcome, by 


our Highneſs's thoughts, though I have not of late 
d ſo frequent opportunities of recommending myſelf to 
em. In one thing I have had the luck to guels right, 
not to miſlead you by a wrong conjecture ; that is, 
out the meeting of the parliament, which you ſee is to 
prorogued, notwithſtanding the poſitive diſcourſes to 
* Contrary, The motion of public things, at preſent, 
th not only variety but ſome kind of contradiction in it. 
is Very rapid, if looked upon on one fide, if on the 


*r, it is as flow; for though there appeareth the ut- 
Yor. II. H moſt 
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moſt vigour to purſue the deſign which hath been fo lo 
Jaid, there ſeemeth to be no leſs firmneſs in the nating 
and averſion to change; ſo that converſions are ſo thi, 
and thofe which are, ſo little fit to be examples, that th 
prevailing party is not a little diſcountenanced by making 
no quicker progreſs ; for that reaſon it is believed thy 
will mend their pace; and if ſo, every day will give mor 
light to what is intended, though it is already no moret 
myſtery. Whatever happeneth, nothing muſt ever alt 
my reſolutions of being devoted to your Highnels's ke 
vice,” 


* „ 89 6 7 . 
— 


Soon after Mr. Dykvelt arrived in England, the Con 
teſs of Sunderland ſent a meſſenger to Holland with tl 
following letter to the Prince of Orange, of the affeds 
tion and myſteriouſneſs of which the reader will fon 
what judgment he thinks proper. My own ſuſpicions 
that the letter was her huſband's diction, and the poſtſe 
her own. The reader will ſuſpend his judgment of L 
Sunderland till he has ſeen the ſublequent papers relzu 
to him in this Appendix, 


—_ of Sunderland to the Prince of OY 
letter, 


March 7, 1687 


6 A? the diſtance that Mr. Sidney is I am in a 

{treight how to let your Highneſs know a mil 
which appears to me very neceflary you ſhould be # 
quainted with; and however ſtrange it may feem to 
my undertaking to write to you, which is what |! 
did before, and upon a ſubject you may think unft 
me to meddle in, had I the honour to be known to 
{ think it better not to trouble you any farther with 4 
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gies, but humbly beg a ſuſpenſion of your opinion of 
e till you ſee Mr. Sidney, who will do me the right, I 
1 ſure, to tell you I am not apt to meddle in theſe af- 
irs; and as I do only truſt him, ſo I think nothing but 
ur ſervice could tempt me to break through a difficulty 
this kind that may ſeem bold to you, and if by any 
cident in the way ſhould be known, ruin to myſelf. 
ut I ſhall paſs by all that to let you know the buſineſs 
ow on foot here. Your Highneſs is not ignorant 1 am 
re what endeavours have been uſed here to gain votes in 
rliament for repealing the teſt and penal laws, upon 
hich, as I ſuppoſe you know, ſeveral have and do quit 
heir places rather than ſubmit to; which makes the Ro- 
an Catholics ſee they are not likely to carry it that way; 
ich brings me to that which I think of importance you 
bould know; that the laſt eſſay they will put in practice 
sto the parliament, is to flatter Monſieur Dixfield with 
great many fine things, that there ſhall be an entire 
ion between England and Holland, nay farther, I am 
re they intend to make you the fineſt offers in the world, 
your having a full power in military and civil affairs hy 
aming all officers ; that Ireland ſhall be put into what 
lands you will; and for all this they aſk you to bid Mon- 
eur Dixfield, and Monſieur Citers declare in your name, 
lat you with the parliament would take off theſe laws, 
nd that you think it reaſonable they ſhould do ſo, By 
us means they fancy they may compaſs their point, 
hich when done, I think 'tis plain the article on your 
art is upon record, theirs only verbal; your Highneſs is 
de beſt judge of the likelihood of its being performed.” 
Put with ſubmiſſion to your better judgment in all things, 
mult beg leave, being here, and hearing many of your 
athful ſervants, that are acquainted with the temper of 
Ke nation, at preſent talk of this matter of the induſtry 
Mat is uſed to take off theſe laws, to give you both theirs 
H 2 and 
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and my own opinion in this matter; that if there wen 
poſlibility for you to be brought to do what they will akkg 
you, it will only have this effect, that it will create js 
louſies of your Highneſs here, which may be of very] 
conſequence to you, and even your joining in it wo 
never do their buſineſs, I mean the repealing the lam, 
Another point is, it is poſſible it would gain the makin 
people jealous of you, which I believe is the ſecond pax 
they value in this commerce. But I have not apprebe 
ſion enough of your being caught with theſe fine offer 
ſo have given you this trouble. But how far the off 
may touch the ambaſſadors I did not know, for! 
ſure there is no offers, nor no dangers, that will notk 
very artificially ſhewed Monſieur Dickfield. For the l 
I am ſure there is nothing they need apprehend ; an 
think the offers are full as flight : But a negotiation 
any commerce of this kind cannot be to your advantyzz 
but infinitely the contrary ; which is the only inducene 
J have in ſending this man with this intelligence, a 
which I have been ſo cautious that the bearer does u 
know he comes from me, or that he has any letters 
mine. I have only writ to Monſieur Bentick a lem 
about my garden, and incloſed one for the Princeſs, 
which I have made bold to put this, for which I nd 
humbly beg you will aſk her pardon, and beſtow you 
upon the faithfulleſt and humbleſt of your ſervants. 

A. SUNDERLAND, 


I muſt beg leave of your Highneſs to incloſe a letter i 
Mr. Sidney, who I hope will be with you very ſoon, i 
till he comes I beſeech you make no anſwer to my Ietith 
for fear of accident. For this had gone to you two pol 
ago, but that an accident happened that I thought 
better to let paſs over. Some papiſts the other day ti 
are not ſatisfied with my Lord, ſaid, that my Lord * 

| | detlul 
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land did not dance in a nett; for they very well knew, 
lat however he made the King believe, he thought of 
thing but carrying on his buſineſs ; there was diſpen- 
tions from Holland as well as from Rome; and that 
y were ſure I held a correſpondence with the Princeſs 
Orange. This, Sir, happened the day I firſt heard 
their deſign to make theſe propoſitions which I have 
it, which made me defer ſending till the King had 
pke to me of it, which he has done: and as I could 
ry truly, ſo I did affure his Majeſty, I never had the 
our to have any commerce with the Princeſs, but 
out treakle water or work, or ſome ſuch ſlight thing ; 
I did likewiſe as truly aſſure his Majeſty, that if there 
d ever been any commerce, I ſhould never be aſhamed, 
t on the contrary proud to own it, ſeeing he muſt be 
re that the Princeſs could never be capable of any thing 
th any body to his diflervice. Now how this fancy 
e in their heads I cannot imagine ; but that they have 
mind to do miſchief ; for as your Highneſs knows, I 
er had the honour to write to you at all till now; fo 
Princeſs knows I have been ſo unhappy to have very 
le acquaintance with her till of late I have had the 
gation to my Lady Semple and Mr. Sidney to have 
an occaſion of writing to her, which I value, and 
| endeavour to continue and improve by all the zeal 
g eſteem for her that I am capable of to my laſt breath. 
have the ill luck to write a very bad hand, which if 
c Highneſs cannot read plain, which few can, I 
mdly beg you will keep it till Mr. Sidney comes, who 
led to my hand. If at this man's return I can but 
r my letter came ſafe, and that you pardon the liberty 
ave taken, I ſhall be very much at eaſe. If, by the 
wer, your Highneſs will be pleaſed to let me know my 
& came ſafe to you, I ſhall think myſelf very happy.“ 
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Monſ. Dykvelt carried over with him among other 
ters the following from England to the Prince of Oray 
It is ſingular that moſt of them are from men of the 
party, The letters are intereſting to Engliſh reads 
becauſe they diſplay the various characters and view 
the writers, The letters are all in King William's 
binet. 


Lord Churchill to the Prince of Orange. — Aſſures hin 


Princeſs Anne and himſelf are to fland firm to f 
religion. 


S I R, 

« T HE Princeſs of Denmark having ordered nt 
diſcourſe with Monſ. Dyckvelt, and to let! 

know her reſolutions, ſo that he might let your H 
neſs, and the Princeſs, her ſiſter, know, that ſhe ws 
ſolved, by the aſſiſtance of God, to ſuffer all extremil 
even to death itſelf, rather than be brought to ch 
ber religion. I thought it my duty to your Hi 
neſs and the Princeſs Royal, by this opportunity 
Monſ. Dyckvelt, to give you aſſurances under my. 
hand, that my places and the King's favour I f 
naught, in compariſon of the being true to my relig 
In all things but this the King may command me, 1 
call God to witneſs, that even with joy I ſhould « 
my life for his ſervice, ſo ſenſible am I of his favours 
know the troubling you, Sir, with thus much of mj 
I being of ſo little uſe to your Highneſs, is very inf 
nent, but that I think it may be a great eaſe to your if 
neſs and the Princeſs to be ſatisfied that the Prin 
Denmark is ſafe in the truſting of me; I being re 
although I cannot live the life of a ſaint, if there bet 
ocd 
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afion for it, to ſhew the reſolution of a martyr, I 
with all reſpect, Sir,” &c. 
ay 17, 1687. 


| Bellaſys to the Prince of Orange. —Boafls of his 
hyalty, and aſſures the Prince of his ſervice. 


May 27, 1687, Old Stile. 
HAVE preſumed by this worthy bearer, to give 
| your Highneſs the aſſurance of my devotion to your 
ice in particular z the teſtimony I have given to the 
d of my loyalty and ſufferings for the crown, obliges 
in duty to pay the ſame to thoſe who are ſo nearly re- 
| to it as the Princeſs Royal and your Highneſs, 
ugh my hand be weak to expreſs it, or enlarge my- 
upon this ſubject, my heart ſhall ſupply that defect, in 
profeſſion I make, with all ſubmiſſion, of being, &c. 


Sunderland to the Prince of Orange. — Refers to what 
Monſ. Dykvelt has to ſay to him. 


Received the honour your Highneſs was pleaſed to 
do me by Monſ. Dickvelt with all the reſpect T owe, 
| will ever pay to your commands, which I ſhall, on 
decaſions, exactly obey. He is too well informed of 
y thing here, to pretend to give you any account of 
has paſſed ſince his coming; and if he does me 
it, as I doubt not but he will, he muſt aſſure your 
plneſs, that no man in the world is with more reſpect 
outs ſubmiſſion than I am,” &c. 
Windfor, May 28, 1687. 


Lord 
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Lord Netti ngham to the Prince of Orange.— Refers 1j u 
Dykvelt has to ſay.—The Prince has the univerſal aua 
ment of the Prateflant * to him. 


4 Tur great ambition I ever had of ſerving yat 

Highneſs, made me moit readily obey the cap 
mands I received from you by the Heer Van Dyche 
who has encouraged me to the preſumption of this hun 
addreſs to your Highneſs: 

I have taken ſeveral opportunities of diſcourſing 
him thoſe things which I thought might be of uſe or 
tis faction to you; I ſhall not trouble your Highneſs w 
any account of affairs here at this time, for he has ſo 
informed himſelf of them, that he can give you a 0 
exact account of them: and of one thing eſpecialyi 
may aſſure you, and that is, the univerſal concurrence 
all Proteſtants in paying the utmoſt reſpe& and duty! 
your Highneſs, for you are the perſon on whom the 
found their hopes, as having already ſeen you a refuge 
the miſerable, and a moſt eminent defender of their 
gion. | 
And among the many votaries your Highneſs has bet 
for your long life and increaſe of honour, none can 
more zealouſly ſo than myſelf, who am reſolved, with 


greateſt fidelity, to endeavour, by all the actions of 
life, to obtain the title of, &c. 


London, May 18, 1687. 


Lord Clarendon to the Prince of Orange. A letter if © 
plinient. 


S IR, 


HOUGH I have nothing worth giving your Hi 
nels the trouble of a letter, yet I muſt not omi 
opportunity of laying myſelf at your Highnel>'s fe? 
10 * 
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onl, Dyckvelt, who, I doubt. not, will do me the 
tice to aſſure you of my moſt obedient duty. I ſhould 
ke it for a great honour to have any commands from 
pur Highneſs, and ambitions of nothing more than a 
are of your good opinion, as a perſon perfectly devoted 
your ſervice, Monſ. Dyckvelt will give your High- 
. ſo full an account of all affairs here, that I need add 
thing to what he is ſo well informed of; I ſhall only take 
liberty to ſay, that as his conduct here has been very 
ateful, ſo all good men are troubled he ſtays no longer 


sa vs. That God would proſper and bleſs your High- 
* & in all your undertakings, and give you all the com- 
ſs 


ts in this world, ſuitable to your merits, is the con- 
ant prayer of, Sir,“ &c. 
London, May 28, 1687. 


Nocheſter to the Prince of Orange. — General aſſurances 
of good will, but avoids entering into particulars. 


OW that Monſieur de Dycvelt is returning to 
your Highneſs, I preſume to preſent my bumble 
to you for the very gracious and kind letter your 
iphneſs was pleaſed to write to me by him, upon a 
heck, that unleſs it had been by a ſure hand, it was 
i ſaſe to ſay any thing; and by what hand ſoever, was 
uch beyond what I could expect; but what good opi- 
jon I have gained on that occaſion, I ſhall endeavour 
to loſe upon any other. In the circumſtances I am, 
to my retirement, both on the public and my parti- 
ar account, your Highneſs cannot expect that I ſhould 
much to you; and if it were otherwiſe, Monſieur de 
erelt hath had ſo good means of knowing every 
ing, and hath ſo very good qualities, that it were very 
necellary to write, where he is going: I am confident 
at he will do me right, that I have not been reſerved 
Vox. II. 1 towards 


mit! 
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towards him, when he hath done me the honour to er 
municate any thing to me. All that I can ſay ny 
is, that my wiſhes are very good, but neither now, we 
for ſome time, before every body elſe ſaw it, could the 
ſignify much. In what condition ſoever I am, I by 
your Highneſs to believe, that I ſhall always conting, 
with all duty and ſubmiſſion, to be as I ought to ya 
Highneſs.” 


New Park, May 29, 1687. 


Mr. J. Fitzpatrick to the Prince of Orange.—-Prat 
of all parties have opened themſelves to Dyckvelt, 


S IX, May 30, 168 

75 TEE many obligations I have to your Highs 
and the fincere paſſion I have for your ſernt 
emboldens me to acquaint your Highneſs with the gr 
importance that I think it would be not only to jul 
Highneſs, but the States, if Monſ. Dickvelt might“ 
fent ambaſſador here in the room of Monſ. Van Citers; 
great prudence, and the zeal that he is believed to hut 
for your Highneſs and the Princeſs, has got him 
univerſat good opinion of all parties here, though @ 


* 


Highneſs will eaſily find by the freedom with which i 
have communicated their innermoſt thoughts, hopes 
fears to him, and I am ſure will do ſtill, when there 
any occaſion for it. The thoughts of which I ful 
to your Highneſs's great wiſdom, begging your pal 
for this liberty, and the continuance of your favoul 
the perſon in the world that is moſt ambitious d 
opportunity to expreſs his gratitude, and manifeſt 
much he is, Sir,” &c. 
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id Danby to the Prince of Orange.—Recounts Dyckvelt's 
ſervices to the Prince in England. Propoſes a perſonal 
interview of ſome of the Engliſh with the Prince, that 
evertures might be made. 


London, May 30, 1687. 
AT the arrival of Monſ. Dyckvelt in this place, I 
did by him receive the honour of being remem- 
red by your Highneſs. He alſo then told me, that 
ur Highneſs had been pleaſed to name me, amongſt 
me others, with whom it was your pleaſure he ſhould 
onfer on ſuch occaſions as he ſhould think were for the 
rvice of your Highneſs. I am, therefore, in the firſt 
ace, obliged to return your Highneſs my humble thanks 
r ſo great an honour, and next to do that juſtice to 
onſ. Dyckvelt to aſſure your Highneſs, that as you 
ould have employed nobody here who would have been 
ore agreeable to your well-wiſhers in this country, 
d I am confident that nobody could have diſcharged 
hemſelves better than he hath done, both in his de- 
tments to the King, and with all the ſatisfaction that 
ould have been wiſhed to thoſe with whom he has con- 
ed concerning your Highneſs (of which both the 
wumbers and quality have been very conſiderable) ; his 
ef buſineſs having been to give aſſurances of your 
Highneſs's great firmneſs in the proteſtant religion, and 
d make known not only your wiſhes, but endeavours, 
no alteration may be made amongſt us, otherwiſe 
tan by parliament, and as our law direfts. By his 
prudent management of theſe diſcourſes, he has done 
your Highneſs great ſervice, and in all other things your 
Highneſs's worth and merit were ſo well known before, 
Wat there needed nothing to ſet them forth more than 
I 2 your 
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your own actions have already declared them to 
world, 

I am ſorry he is able to bring your Highneſs no bets 
an account of our ſervices during his ſtay here, but yy 
know that aur preſent ſtations do render moſt of us by 
little capable of doing any thing which can deſerve 
be thought conſiderable. I confeſs, that could there ke 
a convenient opportunity for ſome of us to have a pet. 
ſonal conference with your Highneſs, it is not only 
opinion, but the opinion of others, who have the hon 
of correſponding with your Highneſs, that ſome om 
tures might be made which would be of uſe to you 
ſervice, and I hope from theſe hands your Highneſs] 
well informed of their thoughts who are devoted to ya 
ſervice. For my own part, I am ſo tied to be of tit 
number by what I have done already (beſides my ca 
tinued inclinations to be ſo), that if I were diſpoſed 
alter that character, I ſhould not be able to make n 
believed, unleſs your Highneſs would contribute to it j 
ſome proof of your diſpleaſure towards me, which I 
never fear, becauſe I am equally aſſured of your juſtice, al 
am of my own integrity to your ſervice, and of the fatih 
faction I have received by thoſe happy ſucceſſes I hat 
had in it, to which I am ſure no competitor can pretent 
an equal ſhare; and, therefore, if in this I preſume u 
more than I ought, I hope I may be pardoned a li 
vanity, having been the happy inſtrument of ſo greats 
public good, as, I doubt not, it will at laſt prove, 4 
well as a particular one to your Highneſs. I am glad 
find that Monſ. Dyckvelt, who is ſo able to ſerve yout 
Highneſs, is ſo well eſtabliſhed in your confidence, ul 
underſtand by my Lord Halifax, to whom you gave bit 
ſuch credentials as made me willing to ſpeak much mot 


freely to him than otherwiſe I ſhould have done; N 
| In 
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muſt confeſs to your Highneſs (which I rely upon 
ir juſtice to keep to yourſelf), that finding his Lord- 
p. who received thoſe credentials, not willing to im- 
ſome things to him which are not very proper to 
written, I thought it leſs prudent for me to ſay to him 
that I could wiſh your Highneſs were truly informed 
I fay not this with the leaſt reflection upon my 
rd Halifax (who, I am confident, is truly zealous in 
r ſervice), but to ſhew our unhappineſs, who dare 
by ſecond hands, ſpeak what was neceſſary for your 
ige. I have only to add, that if I can, in any 
h be ſerviceable to your Highneſs, your commands 
| meet with ſo great obedience and faithfulneſs, that 
Ihall not conſider myſelf, if your Highneſs ſhall think 
worthy of the continuance of that favour I have 
nerly received, and which, I am ſure, I have not 
tly forfeited, In the mean time, I will beg the 
of being preſented by your Highneſs, with all 
„ to the Princeſs's memory, and that I may imagine 
your Highneſs's opinion, as I truly am,” &c, 
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id Halifax to the Prince of Orange. There is little fear 
that popery will prevail. | 


May 31, 1687. 

] Deferred my thanks for the honour of your High- 

neſs's letter, till I could pay them by the ſame 
that brought it. Having had the opportunity of 
wurſing frequently, and at large, with Monſ. Dick- 
it would be leſs proper now to enter into particulars, 
to make repetitions of that, which he will be ſo much 
ter able to explain, I ſhall, therefore, only put your 
neſs in mind, that my conjectures about the meet- 
of the parliament have not hitherto been diſappoint- 
and if I may be allowed to continue them, I am of 
opinion 
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opinion there will be none in November, neither 
nor a new one, though that is threatened, upon a ſi 
ſition, that it ſhall be made up of Diſſenters, and 
they will comply with whatever ſhall be expected j 
them. Neither of theſe will be found true, in my 
nion, if the trial ſhould be made: there are a oli" 
many circumſtances which make ſuch a ſcheme | 
practicable, and the more they conſider it, the moe 
will be diſcouraged from attempting it ; beſides, 
caſe, in ſhort, is this ; the great deſign cannot be can 
on without numbers; numbers cannot be had wi 
converts, the old ſtock not being ſufficient ; cor 
will not venture till they have ſuch a law to ſecuret 
as hath no exception to it; ſo that an irregularity 
any other violence of the law, would ſo entirelyt 
away the effect of it, that men would as little ru 
hazard of changing their religion after the making it 
before; this reaſon alſo fixeth my opinion; though a 
arguments are not wanting; and upon this foundati 
have no kind of apprehenſion, that the legiſlative pt 
can ever be brought to purſue the preſent deſigns. 1 
eur affairs here depend ſo much upon what may be « 
abroad, that our thoughts, though never ſo reaſot 
may be changed by what we may hear by the next | 
A war in Germany, and much more if one neat? 
us, will have ſuch influence here, that our count 
muſt be fitted to it; and whether or no we ſhall ! 
an avowed part in it, it is pretty ſure we ſhall hat 
leaning to one of the parties; and our -reſolutios 
home are to be ſuited to the intereſts abroad, whid 
ſhall happen to eſpauſe. Men's jealouſies here at 
raiſed, that they can hardly believe the King of F 
journey to Luxemburg to have no more in it than 
curioſity to ſee it ; but your Highnefs hath yout 
ſo open, and your thoughts ſo intent upon eve!y* 
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t moveth, that, no doubt, you either ſee there is no 
tery, or, if there is, you have ſearched to the bot- 
n of it. Monſ. Dickvelt will entertain your High- 
$ with all his obſervations, which he hath made with 
at diligence, having converſed with men of all com- 
xions, and by that means he knoweth a great deal of 
preſent ſtate of our affairs. The opportunities he 
1 had, will make him the more welcome here again, 
xr there ſhall be a fair occaſion of bringing him. 
$ free way of converſing, giveth him an eaſier ad- 
tance than he would have, if he was too reſerved ; 
| his being known to be a creature of your Highneſs, 
ourageth men to talk with him with leſs reſtraint. 
your Highneſs continue well and ſafe, and may no 
happen to you, till I ceaſe to be the moſt devoted of 
ſervants.” | 


rl of Devanſbire to the Prince of Orange. — Refers ta what 
Manſ. Dyctvelt has to ſay. 
SI R, 


RESUMING. that your Highneſs has heard of an un- 
lucky accident that has happened to me lately, I 
nk myſelf obliged humbly to beſeech your Highneſs 
to believe me capable of intending any rudeneſs to the 
ing's palace, having, on the contrary, endeavoured all 
ould to avoid it, and hope no action of my life can 
der me ſuſpected of want of reſpe& to his Majeſty, 
the Royal Family. I could heartily wiſh, Sir, that 
ars in England were according to your Highneſs's 
faction. Monſ. Dyckvelt has been pleaſed to ac- 
| int me with your Highneſs's intentions as to many 
ings, and among thouſands here that would be glad 
receive your orders on any occaſion, none can be 
re cordially, nor with greater reſpect, Sir,“ &c. 

May the 31ſt. 

Ear! 
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Earl of Shrewſbury to the Prince of Orange.—Strmy 
ſurances of his ſervices. 


S I R, London, May 30, 16, 
60 1 FEAR you will think this an unpardonable 
_ ©* ſumption in one that is ſo inconſiderable, au 
much a ſtranger to your Highneſs 3 but I was unyil 
to let paſs the occahon, without aſſuring you, that tha 
I hope you have a great many ſervants and friends in 
place, yet there is not one more entirely and faithfully 
than myſelf, It is ſo much every honeſt man's inte 
not only to ſay, but be ſo, that I hope you will thee 
believe what I ſpeak is not a compliment, but the t 
of my heart. The great, and only conſolation that 
have left is, that you are ſo generous to countenana 
in our misfortunes, Sir, at the ſame time we knoy 
approve we here are in the right. Your cortimandsii 
rule I have ſet myſelf to conduct the reſt of my life; 
whenever I ſhall be ſo happy as to receive them, ta 
ſhall be obeyed with that duty that becomes, Sir, & 


Sir George Mackenzie to the Prince of Orange.—4 
letter. 


May it pleafe your Highneſs, 
« T HAVE adhered to the principles of the Proteis 
religion, and the intereſt of the royal family, fra 
due ſenſe of duty and honour, and therefore I neither 
lue popularity nor expect rewards. But, Sir, your gf 
virtue and exemplary firmneſs obliges me to aſſure | 
Highneſs, that there is none in this iſle of Britain 
devoted to your ſervice than,“ &c. 
Edin. June 9, 1687. | 
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Biſbop of London to the Prince of Orange. — The King 
ay come to trouble, and the Prince will be his only 


upport. 
CER. 1 16. 


| HAVE kat to recommend a young French 
gentleman to you by the hands of Monſieur Ben- 
k, and beg your pardon for it. I was very glad to 
tive ſo good aſſurance of your welfare as Monſieur 
kvelt brought over. It is not only for your near re- 
n to the crown, that you are ſo much prayed for here, 
for your uſefulneſs to it. For if the King ſhould 
e any trouble come upon him, which God forbid, we 
not know any ſure friend he has to rely upon abroad, 
des yourſelf, whom therefore God long preſerve a 
king to the King and kingdom, which ſhall ever be 
prayer of,“ &c. 


eld Earl of Bedford to the Prince of Orang. Lamenis 
ns own misfortunes. — Attached with his family to the 
rixce.— Prays for him. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 

REAT and ſurpriſing honours the more joy they 

give, the more they diſable us to expreſs it, and 
m not aſhamed to own I cannot find words to repre- 
t the deep ſenſe and juſt gratitude with which my heart 
for thoſe aſſurances Monſieur Dyckvelt has 
| me of your Highneſs's compaſſion for my late cala- 
Y, FY gracious diſpoſition to comfort an unfortunate 
ily, which I ſhould be leſs concerned for than I am, if 
ould doubt any branch of it would ever fail in any point 
duty to your Highneſs's perſon, which is here univer- 
y held in the higheſt veneration for thoſe Chriſtiag and 


ly virtues that make you worthy of whatever your 


py 
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high birth has given you, or may entitle you to. Thi 


myſelf, you took in my concerns, makes me hope | 


I now lie under, for the death of the Dutcheſs of 


juſt grief for the lofs of my mother, and for ſending 
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would pleaſe God to give you long life, and to cont 
all his bleſſings to you, is the hearty prayer of hin 
has the utmoſt devotion to your ſervice, and is, wit 
humility,” &c. 


—_— — — 


No II. 
Correſpondence conducted by Count Zuleſtein. 


King Fames's Queen to the Prince of Orange. — Nitiju 
Ducheſs of Medena's death. 


Windſor, Auguſt 2, 169 


9 TH E friendſhip you have ſhewed me on all a 
ſions, and the part that I have always flat 


have a great ſhare of your compaſſion in the great g 


dena, my mother; in which nothing can comfort 
but the hopes I have of her happineſs in the other wat 
Next to this I think it ſome caſe in one's aMichon 
have the pity of one's friends, which makes me hope 
yours at this time, aſſuring you that in what condi 
ſoever I am, I ſhall always be with all ſincerity ! 
yours. 


M. X 


King James s Queen to the Prince of Orange. — Than} 
et bis condolence by Zuleiſtein, who returns. 


Bath, Auguſt 21, 1697 
* 1* HAVE ſo many thanks to return you for the 
which M. Zuliſten has aſſured me you take io! 


a+ $5 
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aſſure me of it, that I know not where to begin, 
x bow to expreſs to you the ſenſe I have of it: I 
xe you are ſo juſt to me as to believe it much greater 
al can make it appear in this paper. I have deſired 
is bearer to help me to perſuade you of this, and to 
ure you, that I do deſire above all things the continu- 
ce of your friendſhip, which I cannot but think I do 
little deſerve by being with all the ſincerity and affec- 
dn imaginable, truly yours, 

M. R.” 


4 Mordaunt to the Prince of Orange.—In deſpondence.— 
diſuades him from taking the bold courſes he bad formerly 
adviſed him to. 


SIR, 


I as to that particular affair I had the honour to give 

your Highneſs an account of (and that you were 
fed frankly to ingage in,) my expectations are ſo far 
niniſhed, that I think myſelf obliged to own I am 


alon muſt rather diſſuade from, than perſuade to the 
pence thoſe for whom I have, and ought to have the 


lerneſs, equal to my deſire of ſerving them; yet I 
ink myſelf ſufficiently recompenſed for any private diſ- 
pointment by. the proſpect of public affairs, and the 
I have your Highneſs's intereſt increaſes every 
more and more in ftrength, and do not doubt 
il grow ſtronger even by the endeavours of the court to 
Aken it, and be paſt being ſhaken by their tricks, or 
y their power. Monſieur Zuliſten (perhaps more pro- 
7, as not taken for a man of buſineſs, but a particular 
of your Highneſs's for what he was ſent about) 

in a very lucky time, and it was no little ſatisfac- 


ome very doubtful of the ſucceſs of it, and for that 


t reſpet, and whoſe intereſt I would manage with a 


K 2 tion 
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tion to me to find upon the whole, he will very near g 
your Highneſs an account of affairs, as I had the honag 
to repreſent them to you. Sir, I may eaſily fall intom 
takes, but my unfeigned wiſhes for your proſperity, af 
being entirely convinced we ought to ſerve your Higy 
neſs to the utmoſt of our power, if only upon the p 
ciples of ſelf-love and preſervation ; but theſe opim 
too agreeing with my inclinations, will make me ble 
ſure never offer to your Highneſs but the true and 
thoughts of a heart, that I proteſt, Sir, is entirely your 
I take the liberty to ſend a little pamphlet as it came 
my hands, though Monſieur Zuliſten not going to day 
he intended, I believe he will carry ſome of them over: 
print, which may be eaſier read, Theſe who ſent it 
concluded, I believe, the deſign would pleaſe me, ani 
I was intimating to your Highneſs that I thought 
of our church would do well to take this ſubject in 
I was glad to ſee it not ill executed. I hope it will 
pleaſe and ſatisfy your Highneſs when you read it. 
flatter myſelf I ſhall not be long abſent from Loo, nyt 
paſſport ſtands good ſtill, (my dear Roman Cathas 
friends not being able to quit their greedy hopes, butpe 
ſiſting in their deſires to me, and entreating me en! 
hour to proceed in this affair, though I fear, not m 
good reaſons of their ſide, of which I ſent Mr. Sidney 
large my thoughts, not changed fince, no more than 
reſolutions of following your Highneſs's directions ink 
which way ſoever they incline, with all pleaſure # 
readineſs.) So, Sir, I do not trouble you with any n 
of public affairs, but that I find Lord Halifax poſitive! 
his opinion of no parliament: I preſume daily care u 
be taken, that they may have leſs reaſon every mom 
to hope to ſucceed in what alone they would have it! 
for, and ſo it may become probable that the ſeſſion! 
not be long, but it is beſt ering of the ſurer ſide, *® 


SE NES 8s 


concult 
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clude that a parliament may fit, that the beſt means 
py be taken to prevent its being fatal to us, for blows 
by parliament are deadly ones. Your Highneſs I 
r will think you have reaſon to judge quite differently 
me from what other people do, appearing to you thus 
on all occaſions timorous and deſponding. I own, Sir, 
your intereſt, or the public is concerned, I may be 
ble to needleſs fears, out of difidence that naturally fol- 
a ſincere and real concern; but in the executing 
rt of any commands I ſhall ever receive from your 
ghneſs, you will give me leave to anſwer for myſelf, 
I affure you, your Highneſs ſhall never find a fault or 
ſtation in, Sir, &c. 

September the 4th, our ſtyle. 


vir, you will excuſe this poſtſcript; of great conſe- 
mce I think it is not, but ſince I write my letter, I am 
ed they are ſending a privy ſeal for Sir Rowl. 
inn. As he loves talking of buſineſs, I fear he may 
been indiſcreet, or elſe it is to endeavour to fright 


from coming into England to ſtand for parliament 
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Nottingham to the Prince of Orange. In anſwer to 
be Prince's letter. — The Prince has put queries by Count 
Zuleiſtein whether there was a probability of a parlia- 
ment, and what would be the ſucceſs of one. —Thinks 
dere is an intention to call a parliament, but that it 
nll not be ventured. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 
WAS much ſurpriſed to receive the honour of a let- 
ter from your Highneſs by Mr. Zuyleſteyn ; your 

ce of my ſervice obliges me to the utmoſt fidelity, 
is an ample reward of it too. 


I un- 
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I underſtand by Mr. Zuyleſteyn that your Highny 
would know what likelihood there is of the calling a 
meeting of a parliament ; and, if there ſhould be @ 
what probably may be the ſucceſs of ſuch a meeting, 
*Tis very hard to foretell what will be the iſſue d g 
preſent councils; for though the end at which they a 
is very plain and viſible, yet the methods of arriving 
that end have been very variable and uncertain ; ſo ty 
although in other times the beſt prophecies are the 
jectures of wiſe men, yet now perhaps they are the wal 
and to gueſs right is rather luck than wiſdom, whig 
makes me preſume to lay before your Highneſs my 
henſions, and to hope for your pardon if I ſhould be af 
taken, ſince wiſer men may be ſo too. 
I think it is very probable that the preſent reſolutia 
to have a parliament ; the ſudden and ſurpriſing deck 
tion of indulgence to men, who a little before were h 
and laboured under great ſeverities ; the placing the 
offices of truſt in corporation towns ; the encouragent 
of them to ſtand for members of the next parliament, 
the particular reaſon that is given them for it, which1 
to repeal the penal laws, in which the Proteſtants 
Papiſts ſeem to have a joint intereſt ; and this, thati 
may appcar the more ſpecious without abrogating the u 
all theſe are evidences of their intention to adviſe the c 
ing of a parliament, and together with the King's 
greſs into the country, look preparatory to it. 
Nevertheleſs, when I conſider what little hopes i 
can juſtly have of any fruits of thoſe endeavours w 
parliament ſhall meet, I do conclude that they will chai 
their councils, and that there will be no parliament 
winter. 
For it is very likely, that if a parliament ſhoul 
ſummoned, the members of the church of England, 


ing already given ſufficient evidence of their zeal * t 
8 


\ 
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Jigion and laws, will, upon that account, as well as 
ing the major part of the nation, prevail in moſt elec- 
ns; ſo that few Difſenters, upon whom the Papiſts do 
mw depend, will be choſen; and further, I am apt to 
ink, that few Diſſenters will attempt it, as eaſily fore - 
ing, that if they do not comply in all things that are 
rected, or ſhall be aſked of them, they will expoſe 
nſelves to great diſpleaſure, and ſo run the hazard of 
iting that toleration which they are well pleaſed to 
joy, though they like not the method by which it is 
yen them. - 

And it may reaſonably be expected, that ſuch Diſſenters 
ſhall be choſen, will not, in their preſent circum- 
es, concur to the repeal of ſo much as the penal 
: For this has been their opinion in former parlia- 
ts, in which they never would give that eaſe to the 
piſts, which they deſired for themſelves, and to do it 
„ might encourage the Papiſts to greater attempts; 
| the Diſſenters would never recover the reproach of 
ing been factors for popery, and the unhappy inſtru- 
at of prejudicing the proteſtant religion; and conſe- 
ntly will not have ſuch reaſon to expect a like in- 
gence in other times, as their prudent behaviour in this 
juncture will juſily intitle them to; and which, they 
pe, will then be eſtabliſhed to them by a more firm and 
ung ſecurity, 

But after all, notwithſtanding the pretences of ſome 
paſts and their agents, yet if the Non-conformiſts would 
peal the penal laws, it is very probable it would not be 
ted, unleſs the teſt were taken away too, which is 
great obſtruction to the Papiſts deſigns ; for though 
ny of the nobility and gentry of that party would ac- 
telee in the enjoyment of their religion and eftates ; 
t if there be reaſon to think, that the zeal of ſome 
n would go much further, eſpecially of the prieſts, 
1 2 who 
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who can have no intereſt in ſtopping here, ſurely ty 
will never contradi& their former artifices, and (ufy 
the Diſſenters to be freed from the terror of the lay 
which is the moſt probable inducement to them to ja 
with the Papiſts, and without ſuch an union, the Pak 
cannot expect to abrogate the teſt, and complete thy 
deſigns, 

And yet, if this repeal of the penal laws would | 
granted, there are ſo many other things that wil 
taken into conſideration by a parliament, and of a natur 
contrary to the preſent intereſt and humour of the Pai 
that it will be next to impoſſible that there ſhould be tg 
to bring ſuch a bill to perfection, how zealouſly fo 
it may be proſecuted in the Houſe of Commons, or ot 
wife encouraged. 

All which difficulties the Papiſts cannot be ſo blind 
not to foreſee; or ſo vain as to contend againſt then, 
yet, in a parhament. 

All which I moſt humbly ſubmit to your Highnef, & 
muſt intreat your pardon for the trouble, and then 
other faults of ſo long a letter, of which nothing c 
have made me guilty, but my great zeal, upon all o 
ſions, to thew myſelf,” &c. 

London, Sept. 2, 1687. 


Earl of Danby to the Prince of Orange, in anſwer u 
from the Prince. — Zuyleſteyn's ſervices. — Repeats his 6 
fire for a perſonal interview with the Prince. Ran 

Zuyleſteyn. 


Wimbledon, Sept. 4, 168, 
leſteyn the honour of a letter from your Highod 


and to find in it ſo great a condeſcenſion as to remes 
the ſervices of one, who is now ſo little able to pa 
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he character your Highneſs gives of Monſ. Zuyleſtein 
puld give me the confidence to ſay any thing to him, 
hich I would ventufe to ſay to any body but yourſelf ; 
xr would I forbear, upon that recommendation, to ſay 
him any thing which were ſo material to your High- 
s ſervice, as might receive any prejudice by the de- 
y; but I can ſay nothing which is ſo preſſing in point 
time, nor would I commit to writing what the 
pughts of others are beſides my own, without their 
nent, for which I have had no opportunity ſince I re- 
ved your letter, which was but on the 2d inſtant, I 
n ſure your Highneſs will receive all neceſſary accounts 
things from hence as the occaſions require, and Monſ. 
ujleſtein will inform you of the preſent poſture of all 
ings amongſt us, I confeſs I could wiſh that the un- 
rſtanding, both on your Highneſs's part and ours, 
more perfect, in relation to ſuch future events as 
py probably happen (and which are too long to be ex- 
ed by letters); but I have touched upon ſome things 
that kind to Monſ. Zuyleftein, as queſtions which 
de been aſked by others, and he made me ſuch 
vers as I was glad to hear, and which he ſaid he was 
Iructed to give, in caſe any ſuch enquiries were made, 
which he will give your Highneſs an account. I 
ie ſome open attempts the laſt ſummer, and ſome 
te ones in this, to have ſeen if I could have gained 
e to go into Holland with the ſame indifferency that 
permitted to many others; but I ſtill found deſigns 
te laid to do me more prejudice hy that journey, than 
could have done ſervice to your Highneſs. I muſt, 
refore, deny myſelf the honour of waiting upon your 
Ieneſs, till my attendance may be as uſeful, as ſuch 
occaſion would be agreeable to me; and then nothing 
U be an Kindrance to,” &c, 


Ver. II. E Lird 
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that it will be diſabled from making ſo ſwift a prog 


them: this conſideration alone freeth me, in 29 
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Lord Halifax to the Prince of Orange.—Thinks no paris 
ment will be called, and that the nation will nat rum 
popery.—Adviſes caution. 


Auguſt 25, 1068, 

6 II would be unneceſſary to give your Highne 
recommending character of my Lord of Sts 
bury, who hath already ſo good a one eſtabliſhed ; 
allowed in the world ; I ſhall only fay, in ſhort, that 
is, without any competition, the moſt confiderable : 
of quality that is growing up amongſt us ; that het 
right thoughts for the public, and a moſt partie 
veneration for your Highneſs; he is looſe and unt 
from any faction that might render him partial, or git 
wrong bias to his opinion; and I do not doubt, 
upon the firſt diſcourle you ſhall have with him, yon 
be encouraged to treat him without any manner « 
ſerve, There is ſo little alteration here ſince u 
Dickvelt left us, that I can hardly acquaint you « af 
thing of moment which would be new to you, | 
told my Lord Shrewſbury my thoughts, who 1s 
well able to improve and explain them to your High 
It is not to be imagined but that a certain deſigns 
ſill go on; all that is to be hoped is, that it will ! 
crippled with the difficulties it every day meeteth vi 


as is neceſſary for the end it aimeth at. There are 
things that can never prevail upon men's minds, it 
have time allowed to conſider them; this may bes 
preſent caſe, the whole kingdom being now ſo ys 
informed, that all men are ſettled in their diſlike d 
unwelcome thing that is endeavoured to be impoſes 


meaſure, from the fears I might otherwiſe have; * 
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hat it throweth me into ſuch a ſecurity as to make me 
eglect the means that ſhall, from time to time, be 
hought moſt reaſonable for our preſervation, towards 
which your Highneſs ſeemeth to us to be in the beſt 
ethod that can be imagined, in being firm to your true 
atereſt, immovable in every thing that is eſſential, and 
autious to give no advantage which might, with any 
olour of reaſon, be made uſe of againſt you. This 
ondut being continued, can hardly fail, there being ſo 
Vany things that concur to make it ſucceed. I find by 
lonſ. Zuleyſtein, that your Highneſs is inclined to be- 
eve there will be a parliament ; upon which, being en- 
ouraged in my good luck in gueſſing right hitherto upon 
he ſame ſubject, I take the liberty to tell you that I do 
ot think any will be called, till, by ſome ſudden acci- 
ent, it ſhall become neceſſary and unavoidable : my 
exſons for it will be better repeated by my Lord of 
arewſbury, ſo that I ſhall not now give your Highneſs 
de trouble of them. We are full of the news from 
lungary, which is not equally welcome to the ſeveral 
tinces in Chriſtendom. We think it may have a con- 
etable influence upon this part of the world, and if the 
aon was not too far advanced, we are apt to believe 
tance might this very year give ſome trouble to its 
ihbours, What part we here might have in it, I 
anot tell, but ſuppoſe we ſhall be flow to engage in a 


Th, is liable to ſo many accidents, that we ſhall not 
cally perſuaded to run the hazard of it, Your High- 
bath your thoughts intent upon every new tiing that 
eth in the world, and knoweth better than any body 
o to improve every conjundure, and turn it to the 
Mantage of that intereſt of which you are the chief 
port; and as your care and ſkill will never be want- 
2, fo, I hope, they will meet with their juſt reward 
32 of 
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to whom I am eternally devoted.” 
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of good ſucceſs, which is the top of my wiſhes, 28 it 
the utmoſt of my ambition to be ſerviceable to a Prag 


London, Auguſt 25, 1687. 


Lord Halifax to the Prince of Orange.—Td the ſame ju, 
poſe. — Zuleyſlin's ſervices. 
September 1, 169, 


66 E AVING ſo lately written to your Highneß h 

my Lord of Shrewſbury, who is able to gn 
you a particular account of things here, I have nothin 
to acquaint you with by Monf, Zuleyſtein, who ſeemel 
to deſerve the good opinion you have of him, bis ch 
rafter agreeing ſo well with his recommendation, ti 
he is extreemely welcome to all thoſe he converſeth wi 
neither is he wanting to make ſuch obſervations as a 
be uſeful for your ſervice, by which he layeth a fourts 
tion of being ſo well informed of our matters here, tit 
he may prove to be a very good inſtrument to be fur 
employed when the occaſion ſhall require it. The Kg 
has returned from his progreſs as far as Oxford, ini 
way to the Bath; and we do not hear that his obiens 
tions, or his journey, can give him any great encourgs 
ment to build any hopes upon, as to the carrying & 
ſome things, which appear cvery day to be more ae 
the grain, Beſides the conſiderations of conlcitn 
and the public intereſt, it is grown into a point of hon 
univerſally received by the nation, not to change 
opinion, which will make all attempts to the conti 
very ineffectual. A parliament is ill talked of, but l 
no cauſe to alter my judgement in that matter, it e 
ſtill the ſame I have already told your Highneßs, and 6 
which I have deſired my Lord of Shrewſbury to give 


ſome of the reaſons that induce me to it, I bew! 
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de to add, but that I am, and ever will be, unalter- 
ly devoted to you.“ 


6 of London to the Prince of Orange.—In anſiver to a 


letter from the Prince. he church of England fleady.— }. 


The Diſſenters, he hopes, 1will open their eyes. 


= = a September 5. 


Y OUR remembrance of me by Monſ. Zuiliſten, 

has obliged me to acknowledge that great honour 
this means; and though I have nothing of moment 
per to communicate by writing, nevertheleſs it is of 
ment to me, not to lye under the imputation of in- 
atitude, leſt I ſhould juſtly loſe ſo great a ſatisfaction, 
ſometimes to be owned amongſt your moſt humble 
ants, If you ſhall find by the account Monf. Zuil- 
a gives you, that I have communicated nothing to 
n worthy that confidence you were pleaſed to recom- 
nd, I beſcech you not to believe that it has proceeded 
n 2ny r:ſervedneſs, where I had ſo ſtrong an aſſurance 
n yourſelf, but that I had no more to ſay; for ſince 
m:sfortunc of lying under his Majeſty's diſpleaſure, 
requently retire into the country out of reach of the 
news, and when I am in town I mect with little 
what eis ſo public, that it would be impertinent for 
'o repeat it. We have daily complaints how buſy 
prieſts are amongſt the conventicles, but we hope a 
uſcoverics will make that party wiſer, The clergy 
ge very firm to their principles, very watchful over 
i flocks, and very dutiful to the King; and, next to 
Jegiance, I can confidently aver, that there is no 
which I ſhall not moſt chearfully pay to your 
ice, and pray God for your proſperity all the days of 
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Holland, and the petition of the Biſhops, the Prince: 
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No III. 

Letters carried by other perſons than Dyctvelt and Zulii 
to the Prince about the ſame time, from Lord Dx 
ſpire, Lady Sunderland, the Biſhop of London, the Ns 
guis of Wincheſter, the Lords Shrewſbury, Dani) 
Halifar. 


There is no doubt that the petition and impriſonag 
of the Biſhops were the immediate cauſes of the dethray 
ment of King James, becauſe they ſet the ſpirits of az 
which were moving only ſlowly before, in an inſtar 
a ferment. Between the time of Dyckvelt's retun 


ceived, among others letters, the following from E 
land. They are all in the box. 


The Earl of Devonſhire to the Prince of Orange. — 
plains of his qwn injuries, the nation's, aud 
Prince's. | 


1 

81 | | p 

ce T WISH my preſent circumſtances would 200 tk 
to be any ways ſerviceable to. your Highnef; Mar 

as they are, if I did not believe you had much “ det 
intelligence from other hands than I am able to 2, !* 
ſhould preſume now and then to fend your Hizhnes ly 
account of affairs according to my weak appreheni 1 
them. And to that end (if your Highneſs pets“ 
have thought of a private way of writing, which X 0 
Forreſter will acquaint you with. I have been l= * 
0 


enough uſed in my own particular, but I conceie 
whole nation is not much better; and for any thin? 
pears to me, I cannot but think, as things are like? 
carried, both here and in Ireland, your Highnebs! 


vw 
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oft is like to ſuffer. I dare not enlarge upon particu- 
but beg of your Highneſs to believe, that I wiſh 
liberty for nothing more, than to have ſome occa- 
n to ſhew myſelf, Sir,“ &c, 

July 10, Old Stile. 


Biſbop of London to the Prince of Oramge, in anſwer io 
the Prince's letter. —Thanks for his aſſurances to the 
church of England. 


STIR, October 27, 1637. 


| king terms by which you were pleaſed to expreſs 
yourſelf in reference to the church of England) 

re every way ſo obliging and ſatisfactory, that I look 
on myſelf as bound in duty to acknowledge the deep 
ſe I and every true member of the ſame church ought 
have of ſo great a bleſſing. And though you are at 
ent at a diſtance from us, and not ſo well able to par- 
e of the fruits of ſo good intentions, yet when we 
have ſerved this King with all fidelity, ſo long as it 
| pleaſe God to continue him amongſt us; as none 
t know you will queſtion the ſincerity of your per- 
mance, ſo, I make no doubt, but you will ſoon find 
denefit of having taken up ſo wiſe reſolutions. For, 
zou that ſee all the great motions of the world, and 
lv well judge of them, know there is no reliance 

Lany thing that is not ſteady to principles, and pre- 
not the common good before private intereſt, I pray 

continue to be gracious to you, and to direct and 
ver all your councils, and to crown the endeavours 
four life with the conſummation of all happineſs, 
en mall ever be the moſt hearty praver of, Sir,“ &c. 


Lady 
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Lady Sunderland to the Prince of Orange, in anſwer 1 
Prince's letter. — Aſſurances of her attachment. 


SIR, 


40 HEN there is ſuch an occaſion as Mr. dr 

has offered me, of writing by one of your ig 
neſs's ſervants, I could not forgive myſelf if I did ney 
returning you my humble thanks for the honour of x 
letter by Mr. Sidney. I do think myſelf very happy! 
have done any thing you like and accept, and whid 
can never fail of, if ever it were in my power to en 
my zeal and affection for your ſervice, which can n 
alter but with my life. Till this opportunity I durt 
ſo much as return your Highneſs my thanks fd your 
vourable reception of my intentions; and I haveaty 
ſent ſo great a head ache, that I have writ, if poſlis 
ſtranger hand than ordinary; but yet I could not lat 
opportunity of aſſuring you of my being, with all theca 
as well as inclination, Sir,“ &c, 


Dec. 23, 1687. 


Tranſlation. 


The Earl of Devonſhire to the Prince of Orange. 
tulates him on his conduct about Fagel and Stuart's i 


4 Cannot let this occaſion paſs of aſſuring your : 

neſs of my moſt humble ſervices, and to take * 
berty of teſtifying to you, in a few words, my tho 
upon the letter which has appeared here a few dg! 
under the name of Mr. Fagel. People are in raptas 
find the ſentiments of your Highneſs and of the FI 
in matters of religion, not only ſo equitable, but ſo #7 
able to the intereſt, and to the taſte of all the nation 
cept thoſe who by a pretended liberty of con{cien*® 
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| opportunity to deſtroy it intirely, as in effect is ſeen 
{ll places where they have the power to do it, People 
mark in the letter a diſtinction altogether judicious be- 
cen the laws which are called Penal, and thoſe of the 
eſt; ſeeing theſe Jaſt have no regard but to the main- 
nance of the religion and government, which without 
5 bulwark run a great riſk of being overturned. What 
zards me in particular, is not worth the while to trouble 
ur Highneſs with; yet I do not wiſh that you ſhouid 
zow it from others, beſore I do myſelf the honour to 
ich upon it to you. I take then the liberty to inform 
du, that the marriage of my ſon with the daughter of 
zy Ruſlel is upon the point of being concluded; to 
nich I beg the approbation of your Highneſs, which 
i! alw&ys regulate the conduct of,“ &c. 


be Marquis of Wincheſter ts the Prince of Orange, by Mr. 
Hine, in anſwer to a letter from the Prince, — Hi; gra- 
litude for the honour of it. 


AM fo ſenſible of the great honour that your High- 

neſs is pleaſed, by my dear nephew Howe, to ex- 
ef for me, and likewiſe the great grace and favour he 
ceived from your Higiinefs, that I hold myſelf obliged 
with al! humble ſubmithon for tue preſumption) to de- 
are my gratitude under my own hand, intreating your 
lighnets to believe, that my prayers and beſt wiſhes are 
anc ever ſhall be for your increaſe of glory and happineſs 
Puiteble to your bravery and merit, and that high eſteem 
your Highneſs has over all this part of the world, which 
Hal always have the firſt place in the heart of,“ &c, 
Baſing, Feb. 20, 1687-8. 
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Earl of Shrewſbury ta the Prince of Orange, by Ik 
Flowe, in anſwer to a letter from the Prince. iA 
with the Prince in ſummer. The King makes ns prin 
either in England or Scotland. | 


London, March 14, 1687-4, 


6 1 Could not, Sir, let Mr. Howe, who goes away t 
afternoon, part without making my humble acknox. 
ledgements to your Highneſs for the kind expreſſions in 
your letter; if the ſtate of our affairs here will any wy 
permit, I will not fail this ſummer to pay them in perl 
and ſhall be diſappointed of a journey I very earneſtly { 
my heart upon, if things ſhould come to ſuch an extrer 
as to prevent me. The only conſiderable news 1 a 
Icarn here is, that there has a diſagreement happened i. 
tween my Lord Sunderland and Fra. Peters; how tt 
may be compoſed, or what conſequences it will have f 
continues, I dare not decide. Though we conſtzt! 
talk of a parliament, yet I imagine our miniſters ue. 
little at a ſtand in their councils, when they conſider hon 
unanimous the anſwers have been through all the coun- 
ties; neither have they met with much better ſuccels, 
I am informed, in Scotland. I have this very moriiny 
Sir, met with a report, which though I hope it 1s ns 
true, yet it has renewed the fears I have very of 
for you: we are told there is a man ſeized at the Hass 
for attempting to poiſon you. Though I have not ts 
from ſo ſure hands as to give abſolute credit to it, yet 
cannot help putting your Highneſs in mind how poſit 
it is, and beg in the behalf of millions that you will ti 
care of yourſelf; it ſeems hard that one ſhould be ſolci- 
ous for others ſake, when one is naturally not ſo tor obe. 
ſelf. But the ſame generoſity that in ordinary caſes mats 
one deſpiſe a life, in ſo extraordinary a circumitance 257% 
odligs 
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lizes you to be careful, fince the ſecurity and happineſs 
t only of many men but many nations depend upon it ; 
Sir, but as zealous to preſerve yourſelf for the common 
od, as you have been forward to expoſe it for the ſame 
zuſe, and all your ſervants will remain ſatisfied with your 
re: That it may be effeCtual ſhall be the daily and 
:rty wiſhes of,” &c. 


farguis of WWinchefter to the Prince of Orange, by Mr. 
Ilie, in anſwer to a letter from the Prince. Probably 
a cant letter aſſuring the Prince of his ſervices, 


| Feceived your moſt ſerene Highneſs's letter, and 

ſince you are pleaſed to deſire the concluſion of the 
atch propoſed, to ſhow your Highneſs how ready I am 
my part in obeying your commands, I have imme- 
tely ſent over a gentleman to make out what I have 
Fomiſed (which I will perform) by Captain Howe my 
nephew, and I do not doubt but that the Marquis of 
ontpelier, my ancient friend and acquaintance, will do 
e lame, and then this gentleman I ſend has power to 
nclude, I am infinitely obliged to your Highneſs for 
uw many kind expreſſions to me, which I will always 


n by all the duty and ſervice that ever can be paid 
* &c, 


Ng, April 16, 1688. 


larquis of MM incheſter to the Prince of Orange. —Sends over 
his two ſons to the Prince. 


Baſing, April 23, 1688. 
Cannot omitt any opportunity humbly to preſent my 


nd. This I know to be ſo, having had great experience 
my friend captain Man's fidelity and ingenuitie, hav- 


M 2 ing 


duty and ſervice to your moſt ſerene Highnels by a ſafe 
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ing intruſted him in many matters of great moment, jy 
which I always received full and ample ſatisfaGtion, | 
therefore have humbly recommended him to your Higt. 
neſs's favour, which he is very ambitious to have. I hoy 
this ſmall eſſay of my ſervice will be agreeable to pn 
moſt ſerene Highneſs, offered with all duty, by, &c, 


I humbly deſire leave to preſent my humble duty at 
ſervice to her royal Highneſs. 

My fon Wilts will ſoon pay his own and my dutyt 
your moſt ſerene Highneſs, going over this week; ny 
ſon William is impatient to do the ſame, and though I 
loath to part with him before his brother returns, yet ! 
have that deſire that all mine ſhould ſhew their duty 
your Highneſs, that I will deny my own inclination (4 
ſoon as I can overcome it), and ſend him to lie at ya 
feet, for he is wholly devoted to your ſervice and inter, 
] envy my ſon's happineſs, which nothing but my il! hel 
could hinder me from enjoying, but I freely ſubmizu 
God's will to be deprived of that great pleaſure I x 
earneſtly.” 


Part of a letter from Lord Danby to the Prince of Orang: = 
Inſinuates ſuſpicions of the Queen's pregnancy, —The rs 
tion wants only an opportunity ta ſhow their zeal for & 
ſervice, 


London, March 27, 1688. 


6 MANY of our ladies fay, that the Queen's 2% 

belly ſeems to grow faſter than they have obler'® 
their own to do; and becauſe it is fit her Majeſty ſhous 
always have the greateſt perſons near her in this condit'%% 
J hope the Princeſs will take care that the Princeſs af 
may be always within call; and eſpecially to ſee (u 
the time is near) that the midwife diſcharges her duty 4 


that care which ought to be had in a caſe of ſo great c 
cel. 
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a. Our zeal here for the Proteſtant religion does ap- 
ently increaſe every day in all parts of the nation, and 
examination of the minds of the nobility and gentry 
« made ſuch an union for the defence of it through the 
zdom, that I verily believe they begin to deſpair of 
planting it by violent means, and it is certain they 
do it no other way. The conſtancy and firmneſs 
ich both the Princeſſes have ſhewed in their religion, 
your Highneſs's mind in relation to things here 
dich was ſo prudently made known by Monſieur Fa- 
letter), has ſo contributed alſo to add courage to that 
on, that I look upon our ſecurity to be much ſtrength- 
Aby it, as well as both your Highneſſes intereſts raiſed 
re beyond your own expeCtations, inſomuch that I am 
aident there wants only an opportunity to the greateſt 
;t of the nation to ſhew. their zeal for your ſervice. I 
ſt beg your Highneſs's excuſe for fo tedious a letter, 
yet I am deſirous to have ſaid much more, but that 
out ſome diſcourſe to explain myſelf, I might be 
e either to have my meaning miſtaken, or not fully 
zrſtood, which would only be to give your Highneſs 
uleleſs trouble. 

| have one thing only to lament, that although our 


gteat allo, as render many good intentions very inef- 
ual, I am, with all that duty and reſpect I ought to 
your Highneſs's moſt faithful and obedient ſervant.” 


't of Lord Danby's letter to the Prince of Orange. — The 
King's ſuſpicions of the Prince. 


London, March 29, 1688. 


[ AM forced to give your Highneſs the trouble of this 
lecond letter, to inform you, that upon my ſon's 
ug the King's leave 10 go beyond ſea, his Majeſty 

| granted 


0n in general be very great, yet particular diſtruſts are 
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granted the leave, but ſaid with ſome heat, Provided it iro! 
not into Holland, for I will ſuffer nobody to go thither, ? ent 
ſon anſwering that he had no deſign of any thing but toſs ſe 


a country he had not ſeen; the King anſwered, Petz 
ſo, but he had relations who had other deſigns there, uf 
he knew there were thoſe in Holland who gave theme 
hopes of ſeeing ſome Engliſh lords at the head of ſome 
their ſquadrons, but he would take care to preventt 
After this diſcourſe to my ſon, which was in a room nat 
to the bed-chamber, he came out into the bed-chanke 
and my Lord Dumbarton and Lord Litchfield being od 
there, the King ſaid to my Lord Dumbarton, I find t 
are much furpriſed in Holland with my raiſing three nt 
regiments ; to which my Lord Dumbarton anſwered, t 
he wondered why they ſhould be ſo; the King repl 
they would be ſurpriſed much more. before he had e 
with them. This was on the 27th at night, and ons 
28th my ſon went to court to get his paſs from one d 
Secretaries of State, and the King happening to ſee ti 


tir 


called him to one ſide of the room, and faid, My L 
had newly received ſome news laſt night when you ſpat t 
to me, which had diſturbed me, and made me fpeat ap 


you in ſome diſorder, therefore I would not have n 
take notice of any thing I then ſaid to you, for I dite ud 
you to go where you will; but ſaid, If you go only" 
curioſity, you might as well ſatisfy that elſewhere #4 
Holland,” 


Tranſlation. 


Earl of Devonſhire to the Prince of Orange, by Mr. H 
Inſinuates ſuſpicions of the Queen's pregnancy 


My Lord, 
« HAVE not found an occaſion before the dera 
of Mr. Howe to teſtify my humble gratitude to ol 
Highneſs for all your goodneſs to me. Affairs here 
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"oft in the ſame Nate. The King declares always his 
entions to aſſemble a parliament, although matters do 
ſeem diſpoſed for it; they believe that it will be about 
time of the Queen's being brought to bed. The Ro- 
Catholics incline abſolutely that it ſhould be a fon ; 
i beſides, the army at Hounſlow will be in the neigh- 
chood. Theſe are only conjectures, and your High- 
cannot want lights much more authentic, than thoſe 
ich I am capable of giving. But it is certain, that we 
ect great extremities. All our hopes are founded upon 
ſecurity of your perſon, and that of the Princeſs, both 
whom may God preſerve from all plots and attacks. 
body wiſhes it with more ardour and paſſion, than 
my Lord, the moſt obſequious and the moit humble 
| your ſervants.” 


zh March, Old Stile. 


d Halifax to the Prince of Orange. — The King gains 
wthing on the nation. — Adviſes to cautious meaſures. 


AD "wo R@w IT 


| Avoid giving your Hizhneſs unneceſſary trouble, and 
though this hath a good conveyance, yet it may, 
aps, be ſo long in its way to you, that it will not be 
nent to repeat what you will have had from other 
s. There hath been little that is new this great 
le, ſince either the old methods have continued, or 
what appeareth to be new, is at leaſt not ſtrange, 
produced by a natural conſequence, and therefore to 
eſonably expected and foreſeen, In ſome particulars, 
en at a diſtance, the engine ſcemeth to move faſt, 
dy looking nearer, one may ſee it doth not ſtir upon the 
\c matter, ſo that here is a rapid motion without ad- 
ng a ſtep, which is the only miracle that church hath 
lhewed to us. Every attempt turneth back upon 
They change the magiſtracy in the corporations, 
all for the worle, as to their deſigns. The irregu- 
lar 
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lar methods have ſpent themſelves without effec; g 
have run ſo faſt that they begin to be out of breath, 
the exerciſe of extraordinary powers, both eccl{b, 
and civil, is ſo far from fixing the right of them, thats 
are more united in objecting to them. The world 
where it was, with this only difference, that it gre 
every day more averſe to that which is endeavoured y 
impoſed upon them, Ihe very Papiſts who have a 
act like preſſed men, and have ſuch an eye to wh: 1 
happen in a revolution, that their preſent advan 
hardly make amends for their fears; upon the whole, 
are ſo divided between the fear of loſing their opporu 
by delay, or ſpoiling it with too much haſte, that t 
ſteps are wavering and uncertain, and diſtruſting the 
inſtruments they uſe, they are under great mortificat 
notwithſtanding the appearance of carrying every 
without oppoſition. Being thus diſcouraged by thz 
ſuccels in their attempts, ſome ſay they are alterin! 
ſcheme, and not finding their expectations anſwer 
the Diflenters, they have thoughts of returning ti 
old friends, the High Church Men; but the truth iy! 
Papiſts have of late been ſo hard and fierce upon ti 
that the very ſpecies ot thoſe formerly miſtaken nes 
deſtroyed z they have ſo broken that loom in pieces, 
they cannot now ſect it up again to work upon it: | 
mean time the men at the helm are certainly ri 
amongſt themſelves, which will produce great che 
men will let it work, and not prevent the advantage 
may be expected, by being too unquiet, or doirg b 
out of ſeaſon ; the great thing to be done now, 5 
nothing, but wait for the good conſequences of tha 
viſions and miſtakes. Unſeaſonable ſtirrings, © 
thing that locketh like the Proteſtants being the 1 
ſors, will tend to unite them, and by that means v9 
diſappointment to thoſe hopes, which otherwiſe cat # 
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Nothing, therefore, in the preſent conjuncture can 
more dangerous than unſkilful agitators, warm men, 
\ would be active at a wrong time, and want pa- 
ce to keep their zeal from running away with them. 
is faid by ſome, that there is an intention of making a 
attempt to beget a better underſtanding with your 
»hneſs ; that in order to it, the preſent Envoy, as leſs 
eptable, is to be removed, and another fent, who, if 
ſhould be leſs known, may, perhaps, for that very 
on, be the more dangerous: If this ſhould be true, 
| that foſter propoſals ſhould be made from hence, it 
|| deſerve all your caution to receive them ſo as neither 
vive advantage by rejecting them too roughly on one 
or on the other, by giving any colour for theni 
pretend there is a conſent given to any thing that 
y be inconvenient. After the reports raiſed here, 
thout any manner of ground, firſt of your Highneſs 
nz a Papiſt, then of your being defirous to have the 
{t repealed, there is nothing of that kind which may 
t be thought poſlible ; ſo that if there ſhould now be 
 ncarer treaty, it might, perhaps, be made uſe of with 
re advantage by them, to miſlead men at a diſtance into 
Tong belief. In lower inſtances, it hath not been un- 
a, in ſuch caſes, to ſet propoſals on foot, of which no 
ter effect is expected, than to bring men under doubts 
luſpicions from their own friends. The inſtruments 
it ſhall be made uſe of, their intereſts and dependencies 
Ing well conſidered and examined, will give a great 
of light, if any thing of this kind ſhould be attempt- 
; and it happeneth well, that they will have to do 
tn one who knoweth ſo well how to judge of men and 
ings, as not to be within the danger of being eaſi'y 
Pprited, neither by any upon this occaſion, nor by any 
ber of our countrymen who ſpeak what is dictated' to 
by men of ſeveral intereſts, cr endeavour to value 
Vol. 1 5 N , themſelves 
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themſelves upon their correſpondencies and influeng 
here, which, I doubt, have ſeldom foundation enouy 
for your Highneſs to build upon. There can be bol 
better recommended to you, than the continuance of u 
method which you practiſe; neither comply in any ti 
that is unfit, nor to provoke further anger by anj# 
that is unneceſſary. This will not, perhaps, be { 
cient to prevent ill-will, but it will, in a great mean 
ſecure you from the ill effects of it. Your Higing 
muſt allow me to applaud my good fortune in not har 
hitherto made a wrong. conjecture about the fitting of th 
parliament: Notwithſtanding the diſcourſes that h 
been made by the great men, with the greateſt aſſurug 
that it would meet one time after another, I ever thoug 
it impracticable, conſidering the meaſures that are 

and I am now as much an unbeliever for October, a 
was for April, which was the time prefixed for & 
meeting; with all this your Highneſs muſt expect, 2 
it will {till be given out, there will be one; it is 
perhaps, thought convenient, neither indeed woddt 
be ſo, that all foreign Princes and States ſhould co 
clude, there never will be a parliament in England s 
this King's reign 3 a great deal would depend upon lu 
an opinion received, which would have an influence up 
their manner of treating with us; but according to 
moſt rational conjecture, how extraordinary ſoever thug 
may appear which have been done, the letting a pus 
ment meet as matters now ſtand, would ſo undo tia 
all, that it is hardly to be ſuppoſed poſſible, The che 
creat point which at preſent maketh the diſcoutſe! 
whether England will have a war with the States; ® 
this, the more thinking ſort of men are of opinion tk 
will be none. There is diſpoſition enough for it, K 
reaſons which need not be explained; but there a*® 


many difcouraging circumſtances, and the prejudice fis 
- 
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| ſucceſs would be ſo much greater than the utmoſt 
hich can be hoped in caſe of proſpering, that the men 
power muſt go againſt all the common methods of 
guing, if they venture upon an experiment which may 
ſo deſtructive to them, I have tired your Highneſs fo 
ng, that it is time for me to cloſe with my wiſhes for 
dur Own and the Princeſs's health, which are of that 
oſcquence to the world, that nothing can be deſperate 
nut you are well and ſafe, For myſelf, I muſt ever 
unalterably devoted to you,” 


London, April 12, 1688. 
—— — —— 


dome of the preceding letters mention the vain at- 
mpts of the King to gain over individuals to agree to 
e abolition of the Teſts. The following papers are 
thentic evidences of this. 


b< £26 = - 


James to the Duke of Hamilton. — Deſires a poſitive 
enfwer whether he will agree to the abolition of the Teſts. 
AI the Nute of Hamilton's poſſeſſion. 


Whitehall, Feb. 11, 1688. 


EFORE this gets to you, you will have had 
time to diſcourſe with ſome one of the law, as 
as of the goſpel, concerning the Teſt and Penal 
us, ſo that you may as well now, as at any time, give 
| count if you can comply with what I defire, and 
n with thoſe of my loyal ſubjects who are for the re- 
Hof theſe laws and Teſt, and for ſettling an entire 
derty of conſcience, which you know is what I drive 
„ and make no doubts of bringing about in all my do- 
mons. Yau ſee the condeſcenſion I had for you, in 
t expecting an anſwer from you before you left this 
ce, and that now I do not let this queſtion be aſked 
N 2 you 
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you by any but myſelf ; but now I muſt do it, and a 
pect your poſitive anſwer to theſe points I have mentig 
to you, and of which I diſcourſed with you before jg 
went, and that by letter to myſelf. If you come n 
length of what I deſire, of which I can make no dow 


then I leave it to you to let the reſt of theſe, I tru c 
my affairs there, know it or not, as you think ie * 
But in caſe you cannot comply, then you are to let u 

body know it but myſelf and Lord Sunderland, . 


ſends this to you: And I expect your politive am 
within two or three days after your having rec: 
this, 

JAMES N 


The Duke ef Hamilton to King James, in anſwer ut 
foregoing. — Deſires time tg conſider. 


S IR, 


2 OUR Majeſty's letter did extremely ſurptiſen 

to find | had miſtaken the time your Majeſt u 
allowed me to conſider of the repealing our Penal un 
and Teſt. Since I came to this place I have ha 
1:1 health, and this being the laſt week of the (cor, 
have not had the opportunities ſo to diſcourſe wit af 
one of the Jaw or goſpel, as to receive that ſatisfaclia 
as JI can give your Majeſty a poſitive anſwer how far! 
may join in the repeal of the Penal laws and Tet i 
ſettling an intire liberty of conſcience. I have been 
and am ſtill of the ſame opinion, that none ſhould ſuf 
for conſcience-ſake; and that every peaceable (vb 
ſhould be allowed the exerciſe of their own rege 
but how this is to be done with ſecurity to the Protetæ 
religion, our laws, and oaths, is in my humble cp 
what will deſerve ſerious conſideration, and is 48 


wn 
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moſt humbly beg of your Majeſty to pardon my not 
ng more poſitive in my anſwer, and allow me a for - 
-ance till I wait on you, and your Majeſty may be 
red, as on earth I deſire nothing ſo much as your 
our; ſo it will be no earthly conſideration will make 
do any thing to loſe it, which would be the greateſt 
tion could come to, Sir,“ &c. 


6. * * + * 


Lird Preftin's copy · boot of diſpatches there is the follows 


ing order, 


HAT the Lord Lieutenant of the counties of 
Cumberland and Weltmoreland do call before 
, all the deputy-licutenants, and juſtices of the peace, 
hin his lieutenancy, either jointly, or ſeparately, as 
ſhall think belt, and aſk them, one by one, the fol- 
ing queſtions, 

3. If in caſe he ſhall be choſen Knight of the Shire, 
Burgeſſe of a town, when the King ſhall think fit to 
| 2 parliament, whether he will be for taking off the 
al laws, and the Teſts. 

. Whether he will aſſiſt, and contribute, to the clec- 
of ſuch member, as ſhall be for taking off the Penal 
„ and Teſts, 

g. Whether he will ſupport the King's declaration for 
ty of conſcience, by living friendly with thoſe of all 
laſions, as ſubjects of the ſame Prince, and good 
iltians ought to do. 

$ he ſhall aſk theſe queſtions of all deputy-}icutenants, 
allices of the peace; ſo he ſhall particularly write 
n what every one anſwers, whether-he conſents, re- 
, or is doubtful, 
That be likewiſe do bing the King as good an ac- 
*t as he can of all the teveral corporations within the 
enaney. What perſons, of ſuch as are willing to 
| comply 
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comply with theſe meaſures, have credit enough of 
own, to be choſen parliament men, or may be ch 
if aſſiſted by their friends. 

And laſtly, what Catholics, and what Diſſenter; w 
to be added, either to the lift of the deputy-lieuteng 
or to the commiſſion of the peace, throughout the 
lieutenancy.“ | 


. 


Ne IV. 

Leiters to the Prince from Admiral Herbert, ile |, 
Shrewſbury, Lumley, Mr. Sidney, the Lords Lan 
Pembroke, Clarendon, Rocheſter, Halifax, and Ny 
ham; Admiral Ruſſel, the Biſhop of London, ani 
Churchill; together with the aſſociation of ſeven, u 
contain the intrigues of the Prince of Orange in En 

in the ſummer of the year 1688, conducted by Mt. & 
and Count Zulięſtein. 


After the petition of the Biſhops, the connexn 
the Prince of Orange with the friends of liberty i 
land was carried on chiefly by Mr. Ruſſel aftr 
Earl of Orford, and Mr. Sidney afterwards Eat 
Romney, until the birth of the Prince of Wale, i 
the careleſs air of Count Zuliſten was i & 
time made uſe of upoh an errand of Ceremony, 
congratulate the birth of the Prince of Wale. | 
the real intention of his journey was to concert 8 
the Prince's friends, his intended expedition to 
land. | | X 

From the time of the Biſhops preſenting their pet 
in the middle of May 1688, till the beginning of Aux 
when Mr. Sidney went to Holland, and Count Zu 
returned to it, there are in King William's cabinet tie 
lowing letters, among others, to the Prince of Ou 
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al Herbert to the Prince of Orange. Upon the 
d ince's invitation communicated by Ruſſel, is ſoon to ga 


Holland. 


SIR, 
T is from your Highneſs's great generoſity, that I 


liſhed a ſtile, which will not furniſh me with words 
ble to the ſenſe I have of your Highneſs's goodneſs 
ne in the midſt of my misfortunes, Sir, it is from 
Ruſſel I have underſtood it to be your pleaſure I 
d come over, where I may be aſſured of your 
neſs's protection; it is a favour I mean very ſoon to 
race, though I can never ſufficiently acknowledge it 


ye a life entirely at your devotion, and that I ſhail 
every hour of it loſt that is not employed in your 


| {hall no longer think myſelf unfortunate : This is 


| am with great ſincerity, Sir,“ &c, 
ndon, May the 24th. 


Srewſbury to the Prince of Orange. = Anxious for a 
pretence to go to the Prince. 


London, May 14, 1688. 
V live here, Sir, in a country where one muſt 
be of a very temperate conſtitution, not to meet 
rexations that will more than try one's patience, I 
$ I had ſo ſet my heart upon the hopes of kiſſing 
Highneſs's hands this ſummer, that it is with great 
that I ſee myſelf in danger of being diſappointed 
a I ſhall always eſteem my pleaſure as well as my 


our 


muſt hope for pardon for preſuming to write in ſo 


r by expreſſion or action, and therefore can only ſay, 


Ineſs's ſervice, to which if I can any ways contri- 


| moſt humbly beg your Highneſs will believe, and 


But wiſer people aſſure me, that the jealouſtes of - 
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our ſuperiors augment ſo faſt, that ſuch a journey wa 
be unſerviceable to you, as well as unſafe to me, 
is not a day that Mr. Sidney and I do not heartily lang 
this diſappointment, and when one conſiders, that th 
ſuſpicions are merely grounded upon their own ac 
and the reſentment they gueſs we may have of th 
but not upon any occaſion we have given, it ſeen 
little too ſevere to be puniſhed and reſtrained, bem 
one has been already ill uſed, If I am a little wang 
upon this ſubje& than I ought, you would ſoon pai 
me, if you knew how much I abominate all excyj 
becauſe commonly they are but ſhifts; and now to 
forced to make one to your Highneſs, who of allq 
living I honour and eſteem the moit, is a hardſhip Ic 
not eaſily forgive; but I will not yet abſolutely del 
there are many accidents may happen to give me 25 
tence, and the leaſt plauſible one I aſſure you ſhall 


my turn; and in what part of the world ſoever I a 
ſhall always be, Sir,” &c. | 


Lord Luniley to the Prince of Orange. —IVith an f 


his ſervices, 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 
6 "PHE reſpect and duty of all that can (ey d 


themſelves Engliſhmen is ſo much due to | 
Highneſs, that to deter any opportunity of ſhow 
were to neglect that intereſt which can only make 
happy. 'This, Sir, encouraged me humbly to of 
your Highneſs the utmoſt of my ſervices, and to 4 
you that there is not a man in England, on when | 
Highneſs may more certainly depend for whatever Kin 
I am capable of doing you. Until ſuch time 3+ 
have the honour of receiving any directions from! 
Highaels, the good of my country ſhall be by a 
11 65 
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eavoured by me, on whoſe fate your Highneſs's does 
alittle depend. That happineſs may enſue to both, 
de always the endeavour of your Highneſs's,” &c. 


May 3 iſt. 


is in the cabinet the following key to names in 
hand-writing of Mr. Sidney, incloſed in one of his 
at this time to the Prince of Orange, without 
ich the cyphers in ſome of the letters could not be 
erſtood. 


« Lord Halifax — - - 21 
Lord of Nottingham - - 23 
Led Devonſhire 8 — 24 
Lord Shrewſbury = 5 25 
Lord of Danby - - 1 
Lord Lumley - - — 29 
Lird of Bath - - — 30 
Biſhop of London - - - 31 


Mr. Sidney - - — 33 
Mr. Ruſjel - . 2 
ais I deſire you to keep by you.” 


Notwithſtanding the Prince of Orange's deſire to go 
England, he avoided indulging it, until he ſhould re- 
ie an invitation from ſome of the great Engliſh fa- 
les. The following letter written either in a wo- 
n's hand, or in a hand feigned like a woman's, relates 
ſuch an invitation then in agitation, 


the Prince of Orange.—The invitation he expects not yet 
ready. Lord Halifax backward: 


June 18, 1688. 
Tüls I ſuppoſe will be ſafely delivered, but yet I 
ſhall not ſay much; in a few days you will re- 


4 another, wherein you will know the mind of your 
Fo, Il, O friends. 
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Earl of Shrewſbury to the Prince of Orenge.—Mi 
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friends, I believe you expected it before now, bu 


could not be ready; this is only in the name of jy 


3 : ; Notting, Sbrewfh, 
principal friends, which are -r == 


27. 26. 25, 
B. of London. Sidne 


Y- ; 
— * W deſire you to defer making ya 


complement till you have the letter I mention ; what ty 
are likely to adviſe in the next, you may eaſily gueſs, a 
prepare yourſelf accordingly. I ſhall write by Mr. Fat 
who hath a mind to be employed, and will talk to yu 
things of importance; you know how he is to be many 
therefore I need give no further caution. The Lot 
believe will act vigoroufly in the buſineſs of the biſhop 
they (the biſhops) reſolve when they come to their tri 
deny the juriſdiction of court, which will anger extreme 
and draw great puniſhment upon themſelves. Then! 


Halifax. hath been ful 


21. 


ward in all this matter. . —.— hath been with 


this afternoon, and I find will be entirely your friend 


Lords will petition in their behalf. 


much his ſervant on the 18th, as he was on thei 


June. 

London, June 18, 1688. 
ec IR ATHER than diſoblige Mr. Foſter, I am for 
to trouble your Highneſs. I promiſed to write 
him, and had then a proſpect of ſaying more than [i 
now able to do, but I hope that will not be deferred n 
days. I have the honour and happineſs to know your i 
mour too well to fill up a letter with compliments, i 
ing nothing ſubſtantial to ſay, but that I am this eight 
of June as much as I was the ninth, your Highnels's! 

devoted, and obedient, humble ſervant.” 


The expreſſion in this letter, that he was as much l 
Prince of Orange's at the date of the letter, is ingot 


I2 
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either refers to ſome meeting of the party which had 
en on the gth of June, or it implies that the birth of 
ge Prince of Wales, which was on the 1oth of June, 
made no alteration in his ſentiments. 

At length the invitation for the Prince to come over, or 
ather the aſſociation for joining him when he ſhould 
ome, was ſigned on the zoth of June 1688, by Lord 
Devonſhire, Lord Danby, Lord Shrewſbury, Lord Lum- 
y, the Biſhop of London, Admiral Ruſſel, and Mr. 
idney. Immortal ſeven ! whoſe memories Britain can 
ever ſufficiently revere. The original is in Sidney's 
din King William's cabinet, as follows : 


be afſiciation ſigned only by ſeven, inviting the Prince of 
Orange over. 


June 30, 1688. 


WE have great ſatisfaction to find by 35, and ſince 
by Monſ. Zuleſtein, that your Highneſs is fo 
dy and willing to give us ſuch aſſiſtance as they have 
elated to us, We have great reaſon to believe, we ſhall 
e every day in a worſe condition than we are, and leſs 
ble to defend ourſelves, and therefore we do earneſtly 
ih we might be ſo happy as to find a remedy before it 
too late for us to contribute to our own deliverance ; 
but although theſe be our wiſhes, yet we will, by no 
neans, put your Highneſs into any expectations which 
tay miſguide your own Councils in this matter; ſo that 
beſt advice we can give, is to inform your Highneſs 
ruly both of the ſtate of things here at this time, and of 
tte difficulties which appear to us. As to the firſt, the 
people are ſo generally diſſatisfied with the preſent conduct 
& the government, in relation to their religion, liberties 
and properties (all which have been greatly invaded), and 
ley are in ſuch expectation of their proſpects being daily 
O 2 worſe, 


x08 
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worſe, that your Highneſs may be aſſured, there are nin, 
teen parts of twenty of the people throughout the king 
dom, who are deſirous of a change; and who, we bs 
lieve, would willingly contribute to it, if they had ſuchy 
protection to countenance their riſing, as would fecup 
them from being deſtroyed, before they could get to bes 


that much the greateſt part of the nobility and gentry ax 
as much diſſatisfied, although it be not ſafe to ſpeak h 
many of them before hand; and there is no doubt but ia 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them would venture 
themſelves with your Highneſs at your firſt landig 
whoſe intereſts would be able to draw great numbers y 
them, whenever they could protect them and the raifn 
and drawing men together; and if ſuch a ſtrength cou 
be landed as were able to defend itſelf and them, till thy 
could be got together into ſome order, we make no qu 
tion but that ſtrength would quickly be increaſed to a ws 
ber double to the army here, although their army ſhail 
all remain firm to them; whereas we do upon very ju 
grounds believe, that their army then would be very nud 
divided among themſelves ; many of the officers beng# 
diſcontented that they continue in their ſervice only for 
ſubſiſtence (beſides that, ſome of their minds are known# 
ready), and very many of the common ſoldiers do daily ſhes 
ſuch an averſion to the Popiſh religion, that there is tl 
greateſt probability imaginable of great numbers of delet 
ers which would come from them, ſhould there be ſuch 
occaſion ; and amongſt the ſeamen, it is almoſt cert 
there is not one in ten who would do them any ſervice 
ſuch a war. Beſides all this, we do much doubt, whe 
this preſent Rate of things will not yet be much changed® 
the worle before another year, by a great alteration ud 
will probably be made both in the officers and ſolchen e 
the army, and by ſuch other changes as are not only to 


expect 
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from a packed parliament, but what the meeting 
y parliament (in our preſent circumſtances) may pro- 
ce againſt thoſe, who will be looked upon as principal 
ftrufters of their proceedings there; it being taken for 
ranted, that if things cannot then be carried to their 
ſhes in a parliamentary way, other meaſures will be put 
execution by more violent means ; and although ſuch 
oceedings will then heighten the diſcontents, yet ſuch 
purſes will probably be taken at that time, as will prevent 
poſſible means of relieving ourſelves. 


ſeaſon in which we may more probably contribute to 
r own ſafeties than hereafter (although we muſt own to 
pur Highneſs there are ſome judgments differing from 
rs in this particular), in ſo much that if the circum- 
ances ſtand ſo with your Highneſs, that you believe you 
an get here time enough, in a condition to give aſſiſt- 
nes this year ſufficient for a relief under theſe circum- 
ances which have been now repreſented, we who ſub- 
nde this, will not fail to attend your Highneſs upon 
dur landing, and to do all that lies in our power to pre- 
we others to be in as much readineſs as ſuch an action is 
apable of, where there is ſo much danger in communi- 
ating an affair of ſuch a nature, till it be near the time of 
deing made public. But as we have already told your 
phneſs, we muſt alſo lay our difficulties before your 
ghneſs, which are chiefly ; that we know not what 
arum your preparations for this expedition may give, or 
dat notice it will be neceſſary for you to give the States 
fore band, by either of which means their intelligence or 
Þ'picions here, may be ſuch, as may cauſe us to be ſecured 
ore your landing; and we mult preſume to inform your 
ganeſs, that your compliment upon the birth of the 
ld (which not one in a thouſand here believes to be the 
Eeen's) hath done you ſome injury; the falſe impoſing 
of 


Theſe conſiderations make us of opinion, that this is 
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of that upon the Princeſs and the nation, being not q 
an infinite exaſperation of people's minds here, but be 
certainly one of the chief cauſes upon which the dec| 
tion of your entering the kingdom in a hoſtile man 


ſons are to be given on ours. If, upon a due conſide 
tion of all theſe circumſtances, your Highneſs ſhall thay 
fit to adventure upon the attempt, or at leaſt to ny 
ſuch preparations for it as are neceſſary (which we yi 
you may), there muſt be no more time loſt, in letting 
know your reſolution concerning it, and in what tie 
we may depend that all the preparations will be rea 
as alſo whether your Highneſs does believe the x 
tions can be ſo managed as not to give them warn 
here, both to make them increaſe their force, and 
ſecure thoſe they ſhall ſuſpect would join with you. | 
need not ſay any thing about ammunition, artilizy 
mortar pieces, ſpare arms, &c. becauſe if you think! 
to put any thing in execution, you will provide ena 
of theſe kinds, and will take care to bring ſome gt 
engineers with you; and we have deſired Mr. H. 
conſult you about all ſuch matters, to whom we 
communicated our thoughts in many particulars 
tedious to have been written, and about which no cem 
reſolutions can be taken, till we have heard again 
your Highneſs. 

25+ 24 27+ 29- 31. . 

Sh. Dev. Danby. Lumley. London. Ruſſel. Syoneß 
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„ Sidney to the Prince of Oranfe.—Expreſſes fears of 
the deſign. — Adviſes him to borrow Schomberg.— Netting = 


ham's heart has failed him. 


June 30, 1688. 


FHE bearer hereof carrying with him a letter from 
the moſt prudent and moſt knowing perſons that 
have in this nation, and he himſelf being well in- 
ad in the condition of our affairs, it is a preſump- 
n in me to think of adding any thing elſe; but you 
ning ever given me leave to ſpeak freely to you, I have 
told you every thought of my heart. I am too 
ach concerned for your intereſt, your life, and your 
putation, to ſay a word of perſuaſion to you to under- 
e this matter; you know your own buſineſs beſt, 
power you have over the fleet and the army, and 
dether you can tranſport men with privacy; for it is 
ft certain, that if it be made public above a fortnight 
gore it be put in execution, all your particular friends 
ll be clapped up, which will terrify others, or at leaſt 
them not know what to do, and will, in all pro- 
Wity, ruin the whole deſign. If you go on with this 
ing, I think I ſhall not do amiſs, to put you in 
ind of one man that, I believe, will be very uſeful to 
; It is the Mareſchal Schomberg, who (by what you 
| me of him, and by what he writ to me) I do not 
bt but he will be ready to ſerve you; he hath the re- 
ation all the world over of being knowing in his pro- 
mon, and beſides he is extremely beloved in this 
untry, fo that if you could borrow him for a while, it 
uld be of great advantage to this affair. I give you 
y thanks for yours by Monſ. Zuleſtein, and the 
mcular fayour in it; I am indeed of opinion, that if 
uv think fit to go on with this buſineſs, that after three 
weeks 
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any occaſion could make me ſo happy as to give Je- 
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weeks I ſhall be more ſerviceable to you near your pet 
ſon, than I can be here; and if you are of that mind, 
deſire you will command me to come to you, or d! 
may be ſome of my aſſociates will not like my goig 
though one of them hath already told me it is abſoluz 
neceſſary. When I know your pleaſure, I will ende. 
vour to be with you in a few days, with leave or vi- 
out. Your friends have deſired Monſ. Zuleſtein to ft 
here till you ſend an anſwer to the letter, and to aw 
giving ſuſpicion, he is adviſed to go into the country in 
ſome days. This letter being writ in my own knom 
hand, I hope you will burn it as ſoon as you have m: 
it, and the other being ſo too, I deſire you will har 
copied, or elſe I may ſuffer for it ſeven years hence 


You will wonder, I believe, not to ſee the number = 


among the other figures; he was gone very far, but ng 
his heart fails him, and he will go no further; he (a 
*tis ſcruples of conſcience, but we all conclude 
another paſſion ; every body elſe is as well as one m 
wiſh, and I pray God they may live to do you the ſeni 
ſo much deſired by all honeſt men.” 


The two following letters from Lord Latimer ni 
Lord Pembroke, though without dates, were probady 
written about this time. 


Lord Latimer to the Prince of Orange, in anſwer t 
Prince's. — Aſſures him of his ſervices. 


« DO with all humility imaginable acknowledge # 
great honour of your Highneſs's letter, and do u 
no leſs joy receive from your Highneſs's own hand 
aſſurance of being in your Highneſs's good opinion. 


Highneſs 2 teſtimony ſuitable to my deſires, I am i® 
7 
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y actions would afford no cauſe to leſſen your High- 
& favour towards me, and, I hope (beſide the 
arneſs of relation in blood betwixt my maſter and your 
ehneſs), the warmneſs of intereſt will be ſo great a 
nfideration on both ſides, as may give opportunity to 
ch as intend my maſter's good, to make one of the 
t ſteps towards it by promoting your Highnefs's ; 
id for what ſervices I may be capable in my own parti- 
ar, I beg your Highneſs to believe that nobody ſhall 
ceed me, as, in truth, none can now, in the high 
tem which all the world muſt acknowledge to be due 
your great merit. I dare trouble your Highneſs no 
ger, than to declare the great ambition I have to 
five any commands from your Highneſs, and to afſure 
bur Highneſs they ſhall be moſt readily obeyed with all 
Ity and reſpect, as becomes, may it pleaſe your High- 
ſs, your Highneſs's moſt obedient, and moſt humble 
want.“ 


I Pemùrote to the Prince of Orange. To the ſan 
pu r e Cs 


OUR Highne(s will not wonder why I give 
you the trouble of a letter now, but rather if kf 

ould not, conſidering the opportunity that offers itſelf 
one to whom I have been very much obliged, and by 
e from whom ] had the ſatisfaction of being aſſured of 
ur Highneſs's favourable opinion of me. "Though 
ur Hizhneſs (for many reaſons) can never want ſo in- 
liderable a ſervice as mine, yet you will be pleaſed to 
de me Jeave (till I can teſtify my ſervice ſome other 


by) to ſubſcribe myſelf, your Highneſs" s molt humble 
vant,” 


Yor. II. | P 
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not be ſo, is an unſpeakable mortification to me; d 
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Part of a letter from Lord Clarendon to the Prixat 
Orange, in anſwer to a letter from the Princeſs, — Al 
compliment. | | 


July 7, 168 

> HAVING lately had a letter from the Pri 
with the gracious aſſurance in it, that jue 
Highneſs is pleaſed to approve of my conduct in ue 
late affairs, it is ſo great a conſolation to me, that [ h 
you will not be offended at this my preſumption, in 
turning your Highneſs my moſt humble acknoulzl 
ments, and I beſcech you to believe, that I am inca 
of doing any thing to diſpleaſe you; no man is free {tg 
ill offices being done him, but I am ſure your High 
is too juſt to ſuffer them to make impreſſion in jou 
any man's prejudice, without enquiring into the u 
and when you do that, you will find all miſrepteſa 
tions of me, to have more of malice in them, that 
ſervice to your Highneſs, ſo that I take myſelf ox 
very ſecure in your favourable opinion, which ul 
ſtudy always to preſerve; and that my brother b 


will not preſume to give your Highneſs any troube ca 
cerning him.“ 


Lord Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange. Mules 40 
for his paſl conduct. 


0 I Most humbly beg your Highneſs's pardon for 

ſuming to write to you, after I know how mag 
am in your diſpleaſure ; but your Highneſs being us 
receive petitions from thoſe that offend you, mi! * 
pleaſed to look upon this letter in the nature of a1 
humble one to your Highneſs, to beſeech you that F 
ground ſoever you have had for your anger, my 
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we the goodneſs to think it hath laſted long enough 
2zinſt a man in my circumſtances, which as on one hand 
hey are too low to be long taken notice of by ſo great a 
rince, ſo on the other, they are ſuch as do now, and 
ill ever make me have as great a duty to your perſon as 
py man living can have. I hope your Highneſs can 
argive any faults that are not malicious, and if you will 
pleaſed to reflect what intereſt I can have contrary to 
dur Highneſs's, I am ſure you will conclude, whatever 
offences are, they muſt be the effect of folly and in- 
iſcretion, rather than of wilfullneſs to diſpleaſe you: I 
y whatever they are, becauſe I find it is for diverſe 
aſons that your Highneſs is unſatisfied with me. I 
all God to witneſs, that except my not paying my duty 
d your Highueſs when I was laſt out of England, 1 
annot accuſe myſelf of any thing diſreſpectful or un- 
tiful towards you; and whatever I may have to ſay for 
yſelf for that very great fault, I do moſt humbly atk 
pur pardon for it, and will do fo for the others too, if 
bur Highneſs ſhall condemn me whenever you have 
ard me. And I do moſt humbly beſeech you, that 
ce I would every day of my life do any thing to ſerve 
u, I may not have the mortification to ſee how little 
bu value it. I have written to her Royal Highneſs the 
tinceſs upon this ſubject; and though I have had occa- 
dn to write on one account more particularly to her, 1 
an it is poſſible for me to offer to your Highneſs, yet 1 - 
mb!y deſire you to believe I look upon your intereſts as 
e; and your Highneſs may be confident I will be 
neſt, juſt, and dutiful to you both. I ſubmit myſelf to 
ur diſpleaſure, and whatever you determine, I will al- 
js continue with the humbleſt duty,“ &c, 

New-park, July 10, 1688, 


The Prince of Orange gave orders that Lord Halifax W's 
wud not be truſted with the ſecret of the intended ex- 


P 2 pedition. 
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pedition. It is not likely that the ſpirit of diſſertation 


the following letter from Lord Halifax, was, more thy 
in his former letters, very pleaſing to a perſon who & 
ways loved deeds more than words. 


Letter from Lord Halifax to the Prince of Orange. 


counſels. 


July 25, 1688, 


© CO many things have happened of late, that # 
is reaſonable enough to conclude, upon the ff 
apprehenſion of them, that they ſhould produce great! 
terations in reference to the publicz and yet with 
this, upon a ſtrict obſervation of all circumſtances, I 
nothing to raiſe more hopes on one fide, or to inclif 
the other to deſpair. I find that every new attenf 
bringeth a freſh diſadvantage upon the great del 
which is expoſed and diſappointed by fo many repeal 
miſtakes; the world is ſo much confirmed, that then! 
every day leſs danger of being overrun ; the ſer 
parties, though differing never ſo much in other thn 
ſeem to agree in their reſolution of preſerving, . # 
legal means, the ſecurities of their religion and d 
laws. The buſineſs concerning the biſhops hath hi 
ſuch an effect, that it is hardly to be imagined ; the c 
ſequences are not ſcen to their full extent by the men 
power, though they are not a little mortified by the 
ſucceſs of it: I look upon it as that which hath broug 
all the Proteſtants together, and bound them up et 
knot, that cannot eaſily be untied. It is one of thoſe ln 
of faults that can -never be repaired: All that can 
done to mend it will probably make it worſe, as is fe 
already by every ſtep that hath been ſince made to © 
cover the reputation they have loſt by it. It is 8 


gut, that there will be yet ſome further proceed 
28⁴¹⁴⁰ 
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nt the biſhops 3 but in that I am an unbeliever, as 
as concerning the meeting of partſiament ; my opi- 
on being ſtill the ſame as I gave your Highneſs in my 
the continuance of the difcourſe of it, and even by 
oe who are preſumed to know beſt, doth not at all 
ke me alter my judgment. A parliament can never 
in indifferent thing, and therefore it is a very weak 
yument to ſay that it will be tried, and if it doth not 
ply, it ſhall be diſſolved. Things of this kind are 
to be ſo handled ; the conſequences may be too great 
make the experiment, without better grounds to ex- 
d ſucceſs than at preſent appear. In ſhort, I ſtill 
uin perſuaded that there is no effectual progreſs made 
rds the great deſign; and even the thing that party 
eth upon, is ſubje& to ſo many accidents and un- 
ainties, that according to human probability we are 
re, notwithſtanding the ill appearances which fright 
|, when they are leaſt examined. I wiſh your High- 
all happineſs, and to myſelf the continuance of your 
opinion, which cannot be more valued by any man 
dz, than it is by your moſt devoted ſervant.” 


Nottingham to the Prince of Orange. —Inſinuates for a 
delay. — Sorry if be differs from others. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 


HE honour of being in your Highneſs's 1 
opinion, and the continuance of your favour, 
which you were pleaſed to aſſure me in your letter 
Mr. Zuliſten, would make me undertake any taſk 
render me worthy of it, if I could hope to per- 
It to your ſatisfaction; but to give your High- 
« juſt account of affairs here not as news, but to 
de rightly of them, is ſo very difficult that I muſt not 
ad to it; nevertheleſs, in obedience to your com- 
mands, 
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mands, I have acquainted Mr. Zuliſten with my 29 
henſions of ſome of the lateſt occurrences here, that 
may humbly repreſent them to your Highneſs, 

The birth of a Prince of Wales, and the deſigns d 
further proſecution of the biſhops, and of new modeliq 
the army and calling of a parliament, are matters u 
afford various reflections. But I cannot apprehend i 
them ſuch ill conſequences to our religion, or the jd 
intereſts of your Highneſs, that a little time will 
effectually remedy, nor can I imagine that the Papiſts a 
able to make any further conſiderable progreſs; andt 
reaſons of this opinion, I have diſcourſed with Mr, 
liſten, that I might not trouble your Highneſs with 
long a letter; but if they ſhould not be fatisfador 
your Highneſs, or ſhould differ from the ſentin 
others, I beſeech you not to miſconſtruct my opinion 
proceeding from any want of zeal to the ſervice of 
Highneſs, upon whom depends not only the welfar 
this nation, but the fate of Europe too; for I ſha 
ways diſcharge my duty to you with the utmoſt fiel 
and have no greater ambition than to be your ily 
neſs's,”” &c. 


London, July 27, 1688. 


The following cant letter to the Prince, appean 
me to be Ruſſel's hand, 


Admiral Ruſſel to the Prince of Orange. 


S IX, 


ce T E honour, your Highneſs was pleaſed to « 

by Monſieur Zuliſten, I can never enough 
knowledge. I muſt beg your Highneſs to believe n 
man fo ſenſible of the favours you have been lea 


do me, that my life and fortune is abſolutel) A 
| dif 
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poſal, It ſhall be my whole buſineſs and ſtudy, to 
ter you all the ſervice I am capable of; and if my 
cceſs be not anſwerable to my intentions, be pleaſed 
believe it proceeds from ill fortune, and not want of 
ination. I hope your Highneſs finds your new viſitor 
obably Admiral Herbert] anſwers the charaQter you 
e had of him; the King is moſt extremely angry 
th him, and I have ſome reaſon to believe he diſ- 
winted the court, they having ſome thoughts of mak. 
offers for him to take employments. Since I came 
o England, Mr. Roberts is grown ſo warm, that I 
n hardly prevail with him to ſtay for his being turned 
He is now reſolved not to talk of the Teſt, and 
laws, nor indeed any thing they would have him 
believe, he is at this time ſo ill at court, that his 
gu there will hardly laſt a month; he has deſired me 
aſſure your Highneſs of his utmoſt ſervice. When 
nſieur Dickfield went away, he writ to you, but you 
re pleaſed never to take any notice of it; if you think 
yenient, a letter to him of your good opinion, re- 
ing to himſelf, would not be amiſs ; but I ſubmit to 
better judgment. You will hear by the bearer, all 
news we have. When your Highneſs thinks the 
e proper for Mr, Roberts“ miſtreſs to know your 
gts, be pleaſed to let him tell it her, it will be better, 
my humble opinion, than by letter. The number of 
ir friends here daily increaſe; but ſome perſons on 
r ſide the water, take ſuch liberty in writing news, 
naming people, that, I fear, it may give the court 
ſon to be angry with them, much to their prejudice, 
not much to your ſervice, I will not trouble you 
det on this ſubject, only beg you will pleaſe to believe 
your Highneſs's moſt — humble ſervant.“ 
=, July ab, 1666. 
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. Biſhop of London to the Prince of Orange. — In anfuny 
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letter from the Prince concerning the ſeven Biſby, 


SIR, | July 28, 168, 

60 T* E honour your Highneſs did me in laying 
| charge upon me, to communicate to my 
the Biſhops, how. much you were concerned in their 
half, had its juſt effect upon them, for they are hi 
ſenſible of the great advantage both they and the chux 
have, by the firmneſs of ſo powerful a friend; andg 
dare undertake, they ſhall never make an ill uſe of it 
I am very ſuce they will entirely rely upon it on all} 
occaſions. I dare likewiſe take upon me to aſſure 
that both they that ſuffered, and the reſt who concur 
with them, are ſo well ſatisfied of the juſtneſs of 1 
cauſe, that they will lay down their lives, before they 
in the leaſt depart from it. 
I ſhould ſay ſomething of nat but I had ſo 
an opportunity of making my mind known to you i 
it can be to no purpoſe to ſay more now to you, tha 
Lam under all the obligation in the world of ag 
myſelf, Sir, your Highneſs' s molt devoted and fs 
ſervant.”? 


Lord . to the Prince of Orange. Lyss in 
PO E . Zuli mw be Prince's friends incredſh 


London, July 28, 168 
9 Moder Zuliſtein, Sir, will go away ſo wel 

ſtructed in all particulars relating to our & 
that it would be but impertinence to add any ti 
what he has learned from better hands: I hope 
repreſent them in ſuch a poſture as will not diſpleutæ f 


Highneſs, The papers you mention are preparing 
9 
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1! expedition. If the violence of my wiſhes do not de- 
ve me, I flatter myſelf you never had more friends 
England than now: May they increaſe till they are 
numerous and as faithful as he wiſhes, that is, with 
ſincerity and reſpeQ, Sir,“ &c. 


Churchill to the Prince Orange.— * letter. 


81 R, Auguſt 4 1688, 
M“. Sidney will let you know how I intend to be- 
have myſelf: I think it is what I owe to God 
d my country. My honour I take leave to put into 
jour Royal Highneſs's hands, in which I think it ſafe. 
= think there is any thing elſe that I ought to do, 
| have but to command me, and I ſhall pay an entire 
dedience to it, being reſolved to die in that religion 
hat it has pleaſed God to give you both the will and 
power to protect. I am, with all reſpect, Sir, Ke. 


* 


1 


Ne V. 


urigues of the Prince of Orange with the Pope, the Em- 
perer, and the Elector of Brandenburg, previous to his 
expedition. 


While theſe intrigues were carrying on in England, 
a Prince, who was not daunted either with the varia- 
ens in Lord Mordaunt's opinions, or the anxious, 
nough friendly fears of Sidney, or the learned in- 
of Halifax, or the ſudden failure in the nerves 
Lord Nottingham, kept on ſtraight forward and ſteady 
D his courſe, * 

The following letters will ſhew the arts by which the 
"nce of Orange impoſed upon the Pope to advance 
for an attack, as he thought, upon France, but 
Vox. II. Q which 


142 


of the letters were given me by Mr. Lumeſden, a gen 
man formerly in the ſervice of the Stuart family g 


valets t at ten paces from Antonio Ferri's door, W* 


„ ated az a fpy at the court of Rome, 
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which was afterwards turned againſt England. 


Rome, the misfortunes of whoſe youth have loſt oned 
the moſt ingenious of his countrymen to Britain. & 
told me the originals were in the Depot des {fan 
Etrangeres at Paris. I am aſhamed to own I forgay 
aſk for them when I was there. 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of two letters written by Cardinal d Eſtriu, as 
baſſador extraordinary from Lauis the XIV th, to the aa 
of Rome, concerning the league of Augſbourg.— ltr, 
of the Emperour, Pope, and Prince of Orange, pra 


to the revolution. 


To Mr. de Louvois. 


; December 18, 1697 
« PT HE 12th of December, 1687, le Petit“ gurl 
note, at the gate of St. Peter, to Gut h 
which he adviſed me, that the perſon who went of 
day diſguiſed to Count Caſſoni in the manner | 
your Majeſty the 15th of November paſt, was a Dur 
man, but he did not know his name. Theres 
doubt of his being the Burgomaſter Ouir. I inon 
le Gut of it. You will inform his Majeſty that c 
as le Gut was certain that Ouir was the perfon who c 
ferred with Caſſoni, he took the reſolution, wit 
communicating it to me, to place himſelf with his 


* Clerk to M. Caſſoni, ſecretary to Pope Ianocent the eleventh. 
. + He: waz a gentleman of the” bed-chamber to Lois the xiv, 
1 One of theſe ſeryaats of le Gut was called Ie Gaſcoo, the other 
Bretcg, + 3 Ws * ! $5.38 ; 
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his Burgomaſter lodged, to ſee Ouir come out. About 
pidnight he faw him all at once in the ſtreet, ſhutting 
Ferri's door, difguiſed as a porter, which they call here 
chino. He followed him till he entered the Vatican, 
o go to Caſſoni's apartment. Le Gut with his two 
lets placed themſelves as centinels till they ſaw Ouir 
ome out of the Vatican. About three in the morning, 
Gut with le Gaſcon and le Breton followed him at a 
liſtance, and as ſoon as they ſaw him enter into la Lon- 
ara, le Breton who was foremoſt leaped upon him. 
Le Gut and le Gaſcon came up immediately. Le Gut 
reſented a dagger to his throat, and told him, that if he 
ude the leaſt motion he was a dead man, for he would 
ab him. Whilſt le Gut regaled him with this com- 
liment, the two valets ſearched him from head to foot 
in a little time, and took all the letters and papers he had 
bout him. As ſoon as le Gut had the writings in his 
polleſfion, he releaſed Ouir. He came to me, opened 
he door of my palace with his key, went up the 
dack ſtairs, and gave notice to my maitre d'hote] by one 
my valets: They waked me; I got up and put on my 
dight-gown. I went into my cloſet, where I found 
ut very well pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his attempt, 
nich I have juſt told you of. I ordered him ſome vic- 
wals, for he was almoſt famiſhed. He declared to me 
at he had not eat for 18 hours. As ſoon as he had 
upped; he gave me the letters he had intercepted upon 
Uuir. We opened the pacquet, and ſaw that Caſſbni's 
ters were directed to the Emperor and the Duke of 

n. : | | 
The ſecretary to the Pope informed the Duke of Lor- 
nin, that his Holineſs had received a particular joy upon 
learning that his Imperial Majeſty had brought almoſt 
all the Princes of Europe to league themſelves againſt 
tie King of France: He remarked to him, that what 


Q 2 gave 
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gave the holy Father a good deal of pain was, to ben 
that the Engliſh were reſolved to dethrone their King, f 
he would not take a firm reſolution to make war again 
France, aboliſh the catholic religion entirely, and j 
himſelf to the league of Augſbourg. 
| However, Caſſoni ſaid, that one of the firſt things hi 
Holineſs wiſhes the Emperor to do, after the war is & 
clared, is to lay ſiege to all the places which France hg 
taken from the Elector of Cologn, with a deſign to gin 
the poſſefion of them to Cardinal Furſtemberg in te 
quality of Elector, though his Holineſs would nem 
own nor acknowledge him as ſuch, nor yet confirm the 
poſtulation ; and that the holy Pontiff was very glad tha 
the Prince of Orange was to go into Germany to ſul 
at the head of two armies the intereſts of the Empen 
and his Holineſs againſt Cardinal Furſtemberg at 
France at the ſame time, To effect this, Count CA 
ſoni promiſes on the Pope's part to ſend the Empere 
large ſums of money, without ſpecifying the quantity 
to be given to the Prince of Orange, to the end tit 
they may both continue the war more eaſily againt® 
moſt Chriſtian King. > WS 

| Upon reading over and over this fine project bot i 
Caſſoni's letters, and the papers taken from Ouir, 
there ſaw the inſtructions which the Emperor, the Dutt 
of Lorrain, and the Prince of Orange had given i tit 
worthy Burgomaſter, the whole of which turned up 
what I bave juſt wrote you, and you will ſee in Cout 
Caſſoni's letters. I repeat it, we were extreme!y (ur 
priſed to ſee that his Holineſs had juſt concluded a veal 
with the Emperor againſt the eldeſt ſon of the church 
who only ſought to maintain his own intereſts ; and ti 
his Holineſs had approved of a league made by i 
greater part of the Princes of Europe againſt the King 


France, After having conſidered a little, I n 
a 
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don to make known the ſubſtance of theſe matters to 
Petit, with orders to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
wer what paſſed in the cabinet of Mr. Caſſoni. He 
| me on the 14th, that with a great deal of 
ble he had found amongſt the papers of this ſecretary 
the Pope, in a ſecret corner of his ſmall cabinet, 
re he kept the papers which he had not yet uſed, 
t the Engliſh had agreed with the Prince of Orange 
dethrone Kipg James the Second, and place the 
ceſs of Orange his daughter upon the throne, and 
ſequently her huſband William ; that the Engliſh 
e alſo reſolved to take away the life of their King and 
de Prince of Wales, if the Queen was brought to- 
of a ſon; and that the Prince of Orange was not ta 
into Germany to command the Emperor's troops; 
it was only a mere pretence to amuſe the Pope and 
public, in order that they might have no ſuſpicion 
his Prince's wanting to raiſe himſelf to the throne of 
land; and that for certain the holy Father knew 
bing of this fatal intrigue againſt King James the 
ond, for he had been only made to believe that the 
e of Orange was to go to Germany, Le Petit 
s no doubt that the matter ſtands fo, ſince the 
jorials that he found are not ranged with thoſe which 
Pope had ſeen. and approved; and that of all this 
nothing appeared upon the ſecretary's table to refer 
n according to their endorſements, which is ne- 
ſor the Pope's ſecretary, that he may directly 
thoſe articles which he has treated and finiſhed with 
dlineſs as ſoon as he wants them: That at preſent 
$ writing and working on what the holy Pontiff has 
promiſed to the Emperor, the Duke of Lorrain, and 
Prince of Orange, who was to go into Germany 
pamand his Imperial Majeſty's troops; but that this 
Wand was only a fable. | | 
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As ſoon as I learnt the horrible attempt that was int 
ed againſt King James and the royal family, I info 
the young Lord Northfolk of it, who was here incoi 
as you know, to endeavour to diſcover the intrigues a 
Vatican, which it was to be feared were forming ag 
his maſter : My lord immediately diſpatched two cout 
to his Britannic Majeſty, one by land, the other by 
to inform him of all I have told you. 
You know that Holland, the Electors, and Spain 
declared againſt us. I fear alſo that the Duke of $ 
will alſo make war upon us. I have ſome foreſight di 
from certain diſcourſes which I don't yet write you, 
cauſe I am not yet ſufficiently informed: He ſhow 
watched very natrowly. | - 

Our confidentiat cardinals are informed of the pm 
tre to play. Le Petit is an able man, and le Gut sf 
the ſuperlative degree. I heſe two perſons are thet 
of all this diſcovery; for what we knew before 
ttemely uncertain. Le Gut, who ſupped with me 
day, has deſired me to write to you to beg you will tt 
trouble to let his Majefty know that he will not qui 
fill he diſcovers and knows all the places in Rome * 
quents. Le Breton gave me, on the part of his 
Gut, a note by which he informs me that Ouir halo 
a ſhop in the Place Navone, where he ſold all ſom & 
tifieial flowers and fruits, and little wax images; and 
he had a Venetian boy who worked wonderfully 
this fort of buſineſs.” 


cui d Errtes to wee of the — 


« itn Jans 20, 100 
60 Er are in much pain in a. Mae to 
how your Majeſty could fo. foon be act 

with the project and all the articles of the league by 
12 
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re. The Spaniſh ambaſſador has been ſick upon it, 
is yet much diſordered. He tries every means to diſ- 
r thoſe who have given your Majeſty the information. 
y the laſt letter I wrote to Monſieur Louvois, I informed 
of the action which your Majeſty's le Gut did to the 
in of the town · guard, and all his troop of Sbiri, to the 
ber of 50. As foon as he heard them approach the 
where he had placed himſelf to ſee who went to Car- 
who is Caſſoni's adviſer, he began by 
ing his two valets, le Breton and le Gaſgon, and made 
z cry out, —** Long live the King of France,” —Af- 
that he made them ſay,—“ Stop at the gate of the 
—Long live Great Louis—may all his enemies pe- 
„ Theſe three men obliged the captain and his 50 
to fly in the greateſt haſte, and take ſhelter with the 
e's guard, who put themſelves under arms as faſt as 
7 could ; and your Gut had the pleaſure to remain in 
lace from whence he could ſee this raſcally company, 
d did not leave the poſt they had taken, till day-light. 

The 24th inſtant, le Petit being gone to Notre Dame 
Neiges, and le Gut being upon duty, he gave him a 
* by which he adviſed him that Ouir was to be with 
loni to take his letters, which would be found in the 
b which he pretended to go to ſell him, and left him 
ike his meaſures. , : 

ext day, the 25th, your le Gut, Sire, without com- 
cating to me his deſign, did not fail to go and place 
as a centinel near to Quir's houſe, in ſuch a man- 
tat he could not be diſcovered. He ſaw the burgo- 
er go out with his baſket hanging about his neck. He 
wed him till he went into Mr. Caſſoni's: At this mo- 
t he heard the clock ftrike eleven. Ouir came out 


is night as a porter, with his two ſervants : Theſe 


perſonages followed the burgomaſter. As ſoon as 
he 


ur and an half after midnight. Le Gut drefſed him- 
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he was about a thouſand paces from the Vatican, 
ſaw he took his way along a ſmall ſtreet; as ſoon g 
was entered they mended their pace, overtook hin 
ſeized him, preſenting a dagger to his throat. As fox 
Ouir was at their diſcretion, le Gut rummaged him, 
found nothing on him; this obliged him to take zun 
baſket full of artificial fruits: He gave it to le Bre 
who brought it to me. I waited, Sire, with impatey 
for your le Gut, becauſe he had ſent me word he w 
come and ſup with me, but that it would be lat. 
then thought that he was about ſome enterprize for 
ſervice, which I could not divine. His valet entering 
room, gave me the baſket that le Gut had taken f 
Ouir. It was no ſooner opened than in my life I 
ſaw any thing better executed. I admired the fru 
little while, and then ranged them upon my table, 
ſoon as I had finiſhed, I heard your le Gut, who q 
the back door of my cloſet, which obliged me to go 
it; and he informed me, that after having taken the! 
ket from Quir, he conducted him to about ten pacesl 
his door, and on that ſpot told him, that he had fd 
him ever ſince he had been at Rome, and that it ws 
nora Hortenſia who was the cauſe of his letters ut 
pers being taken from him ſome time ago, and it #3 
alſo who had occaſioned the loſs of his baſket ; and il 
ing the courſe of next day he did not quit Rows, 
would cauſe him to be thrown into the Tiber. 
After le Gut had acquainted me with his adve 
and that he had always ſpoken low Dutch to the 
maſter, he aſked for ſupper, which being finiſbe% 
aſked me what I would do with Ouir's merchandits 
told him I thought it ſo fine that I deſigned it for 
Majeſty, Le Gut replied that he would open the 
and in the mean time made my maitre d'hotel, who 
on us, bring them. He broke all the fruits in 9) 
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ce, which he had no ſooner done, than I owned he had 
non. We found all round theſe fruits braſs wires under 
en ſilk that covered them, and which were ſtuck into 
lemons, figs, and grapes, with little flags of paper writ 
eber. Le Gut took and ranged them according to 
er number, and decyphered them, and there we found 
ſchemes and good intentions of the Duke of Savoy for 
ruin of your dominions. | 

The deſign of his Highneſs is not openly to take part 
th your enemies, as you will ſee: And I think if your 
jeſty deals properly with this Prince, you may oblige 
to turn to the fide of France, or remain neuter. The 
es of Caſſoni's letters ſhows the forces which the Em- 
or, England, and Holland are to employ againſt you, 
e; and the aſſiſtance the Emperor and the King of 
in are to give to the Duke of Savoy when it ſhall be 
cellaryg, The number of Barbotes and new converts, 
ording to their computation, will amount to more than 
hundred thouſand men, which is the number of thoſe 
9 are gone out of your dominions; and all the others in 
beral who remain in the kingdom, are to take arms 
waſt your Majeſty as ſoon as the trumpet of your ene- 
5 ſounds, Your Majeſty may know by this how much 
Pope's miniſter amuſes him with chimeras, ſince at 
$ our that I have the honour to write to you, his Ho- 
$ believes France ruined, by means of all the fables 
ich Count Caſſoni has entertained him with. 

Your Majeſty will receive then in this pacquet all the 
5 which were in Ouir's fruits, with a letter from le 
„ toſhew you, Sire, in what manner to range them. 
u will alſo ſee the care with which Ouir and Caſſoni 
e adjuſted them, to give your enemies the means of 
ung them without trouble. After le Gut had finiſhed 
letter, he begged me to aſſure your Majeſty, that if 
will keep two of your gallies at Civita Vecchia, he 
Vol. II. R obliges 
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obliges himſelf, under penalty of loſing his head, to 
off Caſſoni from the midſt of Rome, or from his ch 
ber, provided your Majeſty deſires it, and will let l 
have twenty gentlemen and as many guardes maring; 
and promiſes he will get Caffoni put aboard one aft 
gallies, and conduct him to Marſeilles or Toulon, 
any other place you pleaſe, before any one in Ra 
knows what is become of this ſecretary. He farther 
to me, that if he dared, he would make the offer, 8 
which Mr. de Lyonne formerly made, of going to Ri 
to ſtab Don Mario, brother to Pope Alexander the ſevent 
after the attempt that the Corſicans made upon the pz 
ſon of Madam the Ambaſſadreſs de Crequi in her cot 
but knowing how much her Majeſty abhors bloodſhed, 
contents himſelf with offering, at the peril of his life, 
bring the Count Caſſoni to what place you pleaſe bt 
and gagged, to make him pay, by his confinement, | 
the folly of the bad councils he has given. Ouit has 
appeared in Rome ſince the 26th; the pretended ſhy 
ſhut; ſo that he is either in hiding, or gone.” 


The credit given in the firſt of theſe letters to * 
ſtory of a concert in England to murder the King ud! 
ſon, if he ſhould have one, is a ſtrong inſtance o 
miſtakes of foreigners, with regard to the character d 
people, who, becauſe they are more high-ſpirited, “ 
therefore more honourable in their reſentments than 
reſt of mankind: Yet perhaps theſe letters may 2c 
for the ridiculous fear which James was under at the 
lution, for his own life and that of his ſon, The bn 
are probably right with regard to the intentions d 
Prince of Orange to mount the throne of England. 
King William's box there is a letter to him ＋ 
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T!etor of Brandenburg, from which there is reaſon to 
ohe dure, that at his interview with the EleQor at Min- 
jen, a few months before he ſailed for England, ſuch an 
ect had not been altogether out of ſight, 


Tranſlation. 


„ Eleftor of Brandenburg to King William, — Mentions 
the wiſhes he had formed at the interview at Minden for 
his elevation to the throne. 


My Lord, my moſt honoured couſin and brother, 


Cannot expreſs the greatneſs of the joy cauſed in me, 
by the completion of the wiſhes which ſome years 
ro | had formed, and particularly ſix months ago at Min- 


e to you equally by blood, and by the advantage which 
nzland, and all the proteſtants together, even all Eu- 
bpe, receives by your means. I felicitate your Majeſty 
ith all my ſoul, and wiſh that the great God, who has 
raculouſly put you on this throne, may preſerve long 
ars to you, and add to them the good fortune of an happy 
e. In the mean time I promiſe myſelf on my fide 
vom your Majeſty, the ſame ſentiments of goodneſs and 
nderneſs which you have always had for me, who ſhall 
for ever, my dear and moſt honoured couſin and bro- 
r, Your Highneſs's moſt humble, 

Berlin, And moſt devoted ſervant, 

Ju Feb. 1689. FREDRICK, ExEc rox.“ 


— 


—_ 


But if the Prince of Orange, in coming to England, 
6 really the intention of mounting the throne, he de- 
ved the Emperor as well as the Pope. In his cabinet 
fre is a copy of the following letter from him to the 
Dpcror a ſhort time before he failed : 


R 2 Tranſ- 


n, for your elevation to the throne of England, which is 


T3r 
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Tranſlation: 


The Prince of Orange to the Emperor. — Aſſures him, tld 1 
his expedition to England, he has no intention to dahm 
King James, or to injure the Roman Catholics, 


1 | 
COULD not fail to give information to your [ns 
perial Majeſty, that the miſunderſtandings wid 

have ſubſiſted for ſome time between the King of Gray 
Britain and his ſubjects are come to ſo great extremit 
that being upon the point of breaking out into a 1c 
rupture, they have obliged me to paſs the ſea, on accoy 
of the lively and reiterated inſtances which have be 
made to me by many Peers and other conſiderable pc 
of the kingdom, as well eccleſiaſtical as ſecular, 1 thi 
it neceſſary to carry ſome troops of infantry and carl 
there, that I may not be expoſed to the inſults of ti 
who, by their bad counſels, and by the violences wi 
followed them, have given occaſion to theſe extremens 
underſtandings. I aſſure your Imperial Majeſty b 
letter, that whatever reports may have been {prez A 
notwithſtanding thoſe which may be ſpread for the d 
I have not the leaſt intention to do any hurt to | 2 
tannic Majeſty, or to thoſe who have a right to pretend 
the ſucceſſion of his kingdoms, and ſtill le{s to make 
attempt upon the crown, or to deſire to appropriate it 
myſelf. 

Neither have I any deſire to extirpate the Roma! 
tholics, but only to employ my cares to endeavour i9 
dreſs the diſorders and irregularities which have $ 
committed againſt the laws of thoſe kingdoms by the 
- counſels of the ill intentioned. 

I will alſo endeavour in a parliament lawfully afem» 
and compoſed of perſons duly qualified according I 
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« of the nation, to procure the regulation of affairs in 
k 2 manner, that the proteſtant religion, with the li- 
rties and rights of the clergy, nobility, and people, may 
put in entire ſecurity. By this means alone there is 
ce to hope, that there will follow a good union and 
cere confidence between the King and his ſubjects, that 
y may be in a condition of being able to contribute 
erfully to the common good, I muſt add, that in the 
n which I have of endeavouring to prevent the con- 
uation of theſe miſunderſtandings, and to ſtrengthen ſo 
dd an union upon ſolid foundations, I ought to intreat 
Imperial Majeſty to be aſſured, that I will employ 
wy credit to provide, that the Roman Catholics of 
t country may enjoy liberty of conſcience, and be put 
of fear of being perſecuted on account of their reli- 
dn; and provided they exerciſe their religion without 
iſe, and with modeſty, that they ſhall not be ſubject to 
) puniſhment, 

| have at all times had a great averſion to all ſort of 
ecution upon religious matters among Chriſtians. 

pray God, who is powerful over all, to bleſs this my 
re intention, and I dare promiſe that it will not diſ- 
ple your Majeſty, 

| pray God alſo, that he may cover you with his beſt 
ung. I am with all ſort of reſpect.“ 


Ne VI, 


ri from Barillon to his court, which ſhew that King 
Jemes intended to break the att of ſettlement in Ireland, 
| bad three Popiſh regiments in England in the pay of 
ance, = And intrigues of Lord Sunderland.— And King 
Jane's laſt letters to the Prince of Orange. 


bere are facts in Barillon's diſpatches ſufficient to 
1 that the revolution was a meaſure of the moſt abſo- 
lute 


1.33 
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lute neceflity. An Engliſh reader may not be ſurgrig 
to hear, that King James had reſolved to make yt 
act of ſettlement in Ireland, in order to have it in K 
power to make uſe of Iriſh Catholics for the eſtabliſhnex 
of his authority in England. But he will be aftority 
to learn a fact hitherto unknown and unſuſpecded, ty 
towards the end of the reign of King James, there wn 
in England three Popiſh regiments regularly paid 
France. 

Lord Tyrconnel was the perſon who firſt ſuggeſted tt 
project, and connected it with another equally pleaſing 
the King, to wit, that the Britiſh regiments in the Dut 
ſervice ſhould be recalled from that ſervice. The 
of theſe things are to be found in the following 
patches : 


Tran ation. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the Ai 
King James is to propoſe that Louis ſhould taht ins 
pay a regiment formed of the Britiſh troops, to be m 
from Holland. The views of this. In the Dep. 


October 13, 1887 
" op Sunderland acquainted me that his mal 


was to ſpeak to me about an affair of conſquen 

and that he would explain it to me, to the end I ng 
prepared when his Britannic Majeſty ſhould commuus 
it to me. 
The fact is, that the King of England is reſo 
withdraw his troops which are in the ſervice of the 
General: He expects indeed that a great number d 
officers and ſoldiers will remain in Holland, but & 
good part may return here, and principally the Cats 
and all thoſe who are not entirely gained by the Prince 
Orange. However deſirous his Britannic Maje%® 
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to recall theſe troops, it is difficult for him to do it 
out having eaſy means of ſubſiſting thoſe who ſhall be 
led, and keeping them together in one body. The 
redient of augmenting the troops which are on foot here 
zuld be the moſt natural, but there is already as great a 
mber as the King of England can maintain. His 
uzht therefore is, to propoſe to your Majeſty the tak- 
> into your ſervice a regiment of infantry, compoſed of 
officers and ſoldiers to be recalled from Holland; this 
piment will be entirely at your Majeſty's own diſpo- 
it being underſtood nevertheleſs, that when the 
ing of England ſhall have occaſion for them in his own 
ntry, your Majeſty will not refuſe to ſend them back. 
The reaſons which oblige this Prince to make this pro- 
are, that by this means there would be a new corps 
foot, which would be better kept up and better diſ- 
ined than thoſe which are in this country; that it 
| be a nurſery to educate and form Catholic ſoldiers, 
d will not be informed of the dangerous maxims to 
narchy, which are ſpread throughout all England, and 
n which even the Catholics are not entirely exempt , 
without this, it will be difficult for him to recall ſo 
i the troops which are in Holland, he not being able 
whſt them eaſily together, although he knows of how 
i conſequence it is to him not to permit to exiſt any 
ger a corps of troops of his own ſubjects, the greateſt 
aber of whom are not in his intereſts, and would ſerve 
aſt him if the occaſion offered. 
"rd Sunderland having explained this, ſaid, he 
ed this affair was not eaſily to be obtained of 
Majeſty; that in time of peace your Majeſty 
not eaſily think of taking into your ſervice a 
! of foreign troops, the expence of which would 
ed that of a like number of your own ſubjects; 
t was well known what had happened ſome years 
7 | agg 
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Judge that the propoſal which is made to you, ought to 


Orange to ſee the troops recalled from Holland ps! 
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ago with regard to the Engliſh troops which wen 
France; and that your Majeſty had perhaps formed 
ever a diſlike at taking them into your ſervice, and md 
ing an extraordinary expence, for which there appeared 
ſtrong reaſons to engage you at preſent ; that ho 
conſidering the ſtate of affairs in England in particu 
and of Europe in general, your Majeſty will perky 


admitted; firſt, becauſe it is a thing extremely impe 
for the good of the catholic religion, for the adyantazei 
which principally this regiment would be levied and ma 
tained ; that in this your Majeſty would ſenſibly obli 
the King his maſter, and give him an effectual and ſal 
mark of friendſhip, at a time when he might, on his ft 
give proofs to your Majeſty of his attachment to your i 
tereſts; that the propoſal which is made, ſhews a det 
mined reſolution on the part of the King of England, 
preſerve a ſtrict connection with your Majeſty, and it 
even render this connection public, and may produce 
fects which will not be uſeleſs to your Majeſty's ſeruce 
that it will be a mortifying diſpleaſure to the Prince 


your Majeſty's ſervice; that even the States Genen 
from thence form new ſubjeQs of jealouſy againſt the K 
of England, and perceive that he is far from entering 
any connection or concert with them; that the Houle 
Auſtria will from thence believe, that there is beta 
your Majeſty and the King of England a connectiong 
ſtrict and more eſtabliſhed than there is, which 
but ;be uſeful in the preſent conjuncture; that, in! 
this regiment being in your ſervice, ought to be h 
upon as a pledge of an entire confidence on the part off 
King his maſter, and that it is a beginning to lead is 
end to all that your Majeſty may judge convenient 
your intereſts, 
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{ told Lord Sunderland that I could not of myſelf give 
n ary anſwer to a thing ſo new, and of ſo great conſe. 
ice; that I could tell him, I believed it would be very 
Scult; and that he himſelf knew the reaſons which 
gt hinder your Majeſty from taking foreign troops into 
wr ſervice at a time when you had diſbanded ſo great a 
mber of your own ſubjects. The King of England 
not as yet ſpoken to me about it, but I don't doubt 
will upon the firſt occaſion, and that he will add other 
aſons to thoſe which have been alleged by Lord Sun- 
rand.“ 


Tranſlation. 


aft of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the 
KIVth.— James is to reſcind the act of ſettlement in Ire- 
land.—1n the Depot. 


October 16, 1687. 


] KNOW from Lord Sunderland that Lord Tirconel 
was the perſon who preſſed the King his maſter moſt 
have à regiment of his ſubjects in France, and who 
pointed out to him the conſequences of it; this gave 
n opportunity of entering upon the affairs of Ireland: 
rd Sunderland told me that the King his maſter is re- 
wed to reverſe the act of ſettlement which was made of 
Iriſh Catholics eſtates to the Engliſh Proteſtants upon 
e return of the late King of England; that this was as 
kept very ſecret; but it would ſoon be gone about, 
dd that meaſures are taken to accompliſh it. The re- 
lung this ſettlement, which was made in favour of rebels 
K Cromwell's officers, is looked upon here as the moſt 
"portant of all things, and if it can be executed without 
poution it will be an entire ſeparation of Ireland from 
gland for the future, This is the general ſentiment 
all the Engliſh.” | 
Vor. II. 8 In 
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what I had ſaid to him on your Majeſty's part, concern 
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In this letter Barillon further ſays, that King Jang 
had preſſed upon him Lord Sunderland's projed 
taking into the French ſervice tha Roman Cathdi 
who ſhould leave the Dutch ſervice, alleging thay 
foreign force of his own ſubjects ready at his call, va 
be the beſt means of eſtabliſhing Popery. 

Barillon in his letter to his court of the 6th of N. 
vember 1687, mentions his having received orders fm 
Louis to decline receiving into France the troops vid 
ſhould be recalled from Holland, but to offer to mainta 
them in England. On the 10th of November he un 
that he had communicated his orders to King Jane 
and made a farther offer of what troops James ſbe 
want from France, To oppreſs his enemies, and mak 
« himſelf be obeyed by his ſubjects.“ 

James having accepted the offer of maintaining & 
troops from Holland on French pay in England, l 
gratitude to Louis is to be ſeen in the following 
patch. 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the AV 
James thanks Louis for keeping the 2000 Pap i 
bis pay in England. 


December 8, 1637 
68 * E King of England told me two days 220 


Lord Sunderland had given him an account 


the keeping up in this country two thouſand men {9 
recalled from Holland; that he accepted it wi 
great deal of joy and gratitude ; that he could not is 
ciently tell me how much he eſteemed this new mark 
your Majeſty's friendſhip; that he charged me to u 
you fer it on his part; that the keeping on foot d 
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ons of his ſubjects in France had appeared to him 
jrantageous to his deſigns, but that what your Majeſty 
des is likewiſe highly ſo, and puts him in a condition to 
urſue boldly the reſolutions which he has taken in fa» 
our of the Catholic reli gion. 

| told this Prince that your Majeſty had not heſitated 
n granting what had been propoſed ; and that I had very 
reciſe orders to aſſure him, that when there ſhould be 
ccaſion for your Majeſty's forces, you would ſoon 
aſe a much greater number to paſs over than the body 
hie {ubi-&ts would have been, which were to have been 
»t on foot in France. The King of England inter- 
el me, and ſaid, 1 hold myſelf fully aſſured of the 
nz your maſter's friendſhip; I ſhall endeavour to 
e continuation of it, and he ſhall know on every 
cn how much I am attached to his perſon and in- 
[ tave ſince ſeen Lord Sunderland, who told me 
at your Majeſty's offer of keeping up the two thouſand 
pen had produced in the King his maſter's mind a 
etter eFect than could have been expected from it; and 
but he had not omitted to make him obſerve with what 
acinels your Majeſty had granted, what had only been 
mnuated as a thing that would be agreeable to him.“ 


There are in King William's cabinet the following 
ters from King James to the Prince of Orange, con- 
ning the recall of theſe troops from the Dutch ſervice, 


ung James to the Prince of Orange. —Recalls the fix 
Britiſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice. . 


W hitehall, Jan. 17th, 1688. 
HAVE charged my envoy, Monſ. d'Abbeville, 
who will give you this letter, to give you an ac- 
nt that I think it for my ſervice to call for home the 
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ſix regiments of my ſubjects, which are under your ey 
mand, in the States ſervice; and have written to the Su 
to the ſame purpoſe, and hope you will do your pany 
further their being embarked as ſoon as may be: Wy 
elſe I have to ſay upon this ſubject, I refer to my en! 


King James to the Prince of Orange, — Angry that the lu 
have given leave to the officers but not to the ſoldier, 


Whitehall, Feb. 16, 1688, 


60 VEerkxpar I received yours of the 20th, alt 

the ſame time the States anſwer about the regime 
of my ſubjects which are in their ſervice ; by whichlx 
ſurpriſed to find they make a difficulty to let the con 
ſoldiers have the ſame liberty which they grant f 
officers, they being all equally my ſubjects. I had N 
reaſon to expect ſuch an anſwer ; what I have further 
ſay to you upon that affair, I muſt refer to my en 
whom I have alſo ordered to ſpeak to the States up 
that ſubject.“ 


King James i. the Prince of Orange. To the ſame pu 


Whitehall, March 2, 16%. 


HAD not time by the laſt poſt to let you b 

had received yours of the 2d, by which Ik 
the reaſon why I could not then expect an anſye! 
Mr. Abbeville's ſecond memorial concerning my lubxs 
in the fix regiments. The next letters may | tu 
bring me the anſwer of it, which I cannot an 
be ſuch a one as in reaſon I ought to expect, the 
mon ſoldiers being as much my ſubjects as the obe 
You will have ſeen, before this gets to you, the copſ® 
the capitulation you made with the late Lord Ol 
which is very home to this point; ſo that ſure, if 10 
not done before, there will de no further aa 
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letting ſuch of the common men come over as are 
ling.“ 


James to the Prince Orange. — To the ſame purpoſe. 


Whitehall, March 13, 1688. 


INCE I wrote laſt to you I have had two of yours; 
and having been a-hunting this day, and come 
ne late, am ſo ſleepy that I can only tell you that I 
not expect to have had ſuch anſwers from the States 
the memorials lately given in by my envoy, eſpecially 

your influence is ſo great; and ſure 'tis the firſt 
ce, and I believe will be the laſt, wherever ſubjects 


re refuſed the liberty to return back when demanded 
ſerve their Prince.“ 


* 


Notwithſtanding the refuſal of the States (or rather of 
Prince) to permit the Britiſh ſoldiers in their ſervice 
obey King James's recall, many of them made their 
pe and returned into England, Of theſe, and other 
piſh ſoldiers, three regiments were formed inſtead of 
two which had been a little before intended ; for on 
26th July, 1688, Barillon writes to his court, that he 
| given Lord Godolphin 93,440 livres tournois, for 
irſt two months pay of the three regiments, and that 
vis to continue the ſame payment at the end of every 
ond month, 
Vn the 6th of December, 1685, Louis the XIVth, in 
lter to Barillon, ordered him to give a penſion to 
I" Sunderland of 20,000, or even 24,000 crowns, 
As long as he ſhall contribute whatever depends upon 
to maintain a good correſpondence between me and 
King his maſter, and to remove every engagement 
ch can be contrary to my intereſts.” 
After James had thanked Louis the XIVth for com- 
"2 in part with Lord Tyrconnel's project for re- 
calling 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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calling the troops in the Dutch ſervice, and putting thy 
in the pay of France, the reſolution for recalling ty 
was ſuſpended for ſome time; and about the ſame t 
Skelton, who was ambaſſador in France, ſuggeſt 
the French court his ſuſpicions that Lord Sunder 
was ſecretly in the intereſts of the Prince of 0 
Barillon, upon this, got orders from Louis the X1Vgy 
watch narrowly the motions of Lord Sunderland, af 
to report what he obſerved. Upon Barillon's attemaꝶ 
to ſound him, he who had been the cauſe of getting 
recall ſuſpended, agreed to give his intereſt for har 
the ſuſpenſion removed, provided a large gratificatiai 
money ſhould be added to his penſion, for doing 
thus, by a refinement of profligacy, deceiving B 

into the belief that he was engaged in no intereſt 

his own. The two following diſpatches, the fit 
which contains an account of his aſking a gratifcn 
and the ſecond of his getting one, though ſmaller! 
he expected, ſhow to what an extraordinary degree 
rillon was duped by him. 


Tranſlation. 


Diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIVth.—Sujia 
of Lord Sunderland. — Barillon duped by his flatny 
Sunderland aſks a gratification beſides his penſion.—li | 
Depot. 


January 5, 16% 

66 1 HAVE exactly obſerved what your Majelty ot 

me by your diſpatch of the 18th of Decemver® 

not to ſhew too much eagerneſs for recalling the U® 

which are in Holland. I have alſo taken all the pa 

could to diſcover who has been the occaſion of ſul? 1 
the reſolution which appeared to be taken for ! 

tele troops; and I have omitted nothing to fd 4 
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ſuſpicion Mr. Skelton appears to have has any ſolid 
dation. I do not build any thing upon Lord Sunder- 
s telling me, that the principal Catholics were of 
nion that the recall ought not to be made till after the 
eting of a parliament. I know from an intimate 
Lord Powis, that Lord Arundel and he believe that 
alling the troops which are in Holland at preſent would 
il matters: The queſtion is, to know if this opinion is 
ir own, or if Lord Sunderland has inſinuated it 
them; or if he has taken the part to retard an affair 
ich at firſt be preſſed very ſtrongly, and ſeemed to have 
1 at heart as well as the King his maſter; this is not 
to be penetrated ; but what is ſure is, that the delay 
recalling theſe troops from Holland till after the ſeſſion 
parliament, renders the recall uncertain, and many 
ings may happen to prevent it. Your Majeſty will 
ige better of this, when I have given you an account 
what has paſſed upon this affair within theſe few 
FS, 
Lord Sunderland having obſerved that I made no new 
ances for recalling the troops from Holland, ſpoke 
ne more openly than he ever yet did: He told me 
it the principal Catholics looked upon this recall of the 
boys as a rupture with the States General, and prin- 
july with the Prince of Orange; and that they were 
opinion it could not be done till after a trial had been 
de of what might be obtained from a parliament ; be- 
if they could bring about the revocation of the 
al Laws and the Teſt, there would then be neither 
ger nor inconvenience in recalling ſuch troops as 
might have occaſion for, in order to maintain what 
ue be eſtabliſhed in favour of the Catholics, and pre- 
at the efforts of the factious, who would have no 
der reſource left than that of exciting troubles and diſ- 
m in England; that if the troops were recalled at 
preſent, 
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preſent, it would redouble the ſuſpicions already enter 
in this country, of a formed deſign to break with the & 
General and the Prince of Orange, and conſequent 
a ſtrict union with France: That many people wel 
tentioned to the Royal authority, and the revocatin 
the Penal Laws, would be afraid of being too fat 
gaged againſt Holland; and that it was a ſcheme t 
certed for the eſtabliſhment of the catholic, and the 
of the proteſtant religion, and that this would bat 
them from favouring the deſigns of his Britannic } 
jeſty in parliament: That it would be much more} 
dent to wait for what parliament will do, and not pu 
obſtacle in the way of the reſolutions which m 
taken there, 
Lord Sunderland made me underſtand that theſe rea 
had made ſome impreſſion upon the King his max 
mind, and had prevented him from determining at pre 
to recall the troops from Holland; that with regui 
himſelf he did not eſteem the reaſons given ſolid, 
that he believed he might prevail, and cauſe a reſola: 
to be taken for recalling theſe troops from Holland 
mediately: I hat he had looked at all the conſequencs, 
very well knew what might happen: That he nt 
convince the King his maſter that it was the imme 
deſire of the principal Catholics to obtain from paium 
the revocation of the Penal Laws, which made Ws 
apprehend this recall of the troops to be ill- timed; 
the offer your Majeſty made, to keep two thouſans 
of theſe troops, ſhews a ſincere deſire to oblige ide> 
his maſter; and that he regards it alſo as a certain f 
of your good intentions for the eſtabliſhing of his # 
rity, and the advancemeat of the Catholic religio 
England ; that the manner in which your M 
granted what had been aſked of you, had provuct 
the effect which could be expected from it in le! 
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the King of Great Britain; that your Majeſty would 
it the ſame time in this follow your true intereſts, and 
Grike an important blow for your ſervice, by making fo 
eat a diviſion between England and the States General; 
tat the ſupporting two thouſand men will coſt your 
lieſty two hundred thouſand crowns, or very little 
nore, and that for this ſum his maſter would enter into 
an engagement as formal and as ſtrong as the deceaſed 
ing of England did for much more conſiderable ſums. 
hat when this firſt ſtep was taken, there would be follow=- 
| on the part of the King his maſter, that conduct which 
our Majeſty could deſire; that the ſecret of keeping 
wo thouſand men in pay was known to him alone, and, 
ja all appearance, would not be to any other, at leaſt he 
believed it would be truſted to very few people; that it 
would be eaſy to make the King his maſter ſee that he 
enzazes himſelf entirely to your Majeſty for two hundred 
thouſand crowns per annum, and to inſinuate that he 
buzht to aſk a more conſiderable ſum, but that this is 
dot the conduct he chuſes to follow; that his deſign, on 
the contrary, is to make the King bis maſter contented 
with what is offered, and enter into all the engagements 
mich are the neceſſary conſequences of it; that the 
troops in Holland might be recalled immediately, and he 
would expoſe himſelf to whatever may happen, if this 
recal] of the troops ſhould be anyways prejudicial to 
what may be expected from a patliament; that he knew 
fery well he was looked upon as the author of this reſo- 
ion, and that thoſe who do not approve it, will eaſily 
ind means to exculpate themſelves to the Prince of 
Orange, and throw the whole upon him ; that he was 
very willing to run the hazard, but at the ſame time he 
thought he ſhould be aſſured of a full and entire pro- 
tection from your Majeſty ; that upon this account he 
would freely tell me, that the danger ta which he ex- 
Vox. II. * | poſes 
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poſes himſelf obliged him to take ſome precaution, of 
defire your Majeſty to take his ſervices into conſidenta 
and give him ſome new marks of your goodneſs by dem e 
ing upon him a gratification, and continuing to him 
ordinary penſion ; that he would afk no part of this gra 
cation till after the troops from Holland ſhould ip: 7 
here; that he was not afraid of owing this new obliziz 
to you, as his deſign was to enter generally into uur 
might be ſuitable to the intereſts of your Majeſty ; tf 
was my part to repreſent the fact as it is, and to let U, 
know your Majeſty's intentions, in order that he m 
act accordingly. 
I anſwered very little to this diſcourſe, becauſe | my 
much ſurpriſed with the propoſal he made me: I dd 
undertake at once to write of it, I only told Lord Sunderla 
that he had ſaid many things to me of great conſequenef 
which merited more reflexion ; that I thought, I cal 
nly tell him, he ought not treat upon terms with yt 
Majeſty, and that it would be more ſuitable on his part 
do what might be agrecable to your Majeſty, and tt 
afterwards he would have a right to aſk and expect 
favours he ſhall have deſerved. 
We had yeſterday a ſecond converſation, in whickths 
miniſter repeated what he had ſaid to me, and gave = 
underſtand, that his deſign was not to avail himff e 
the preſent conjuncture to draw his own advantage frm 
it; that he continued in the engagements he had taten 
de always in your Majeſty's intereſts ; that I had (een ® 
what manner he had conducted himſelf on all occalio 
which had offered; that I knew what part he has in 
maſter's confidence; that if recalling the troops 1198 
Holland ſuited your Majeſty, you would not be uni 
to recompenſe the perſon who renders you that ſerv 
ſince he thereby expoſes himſelf much more than be 
yet done; that this ought to be repreſented in a man 
I 1. 
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ol teſpect and ſubmiſſion on his part, but in affairs of 
pportance it was neceſſary for him to explain himſelf 
early, and know what he had to depend upon, to the 
nd he might at more ſurely and more boldly ; that he 
ped your Majeſty would graciouſly beſtow upon him 
ch a ſum as might put him in a condition to confront 
th leſs anxiety the revolutions which ſo often happen in 
nzland ; he did not preciſely explain himſelf upon the 
m he aſked, but I believe he expects ſomething conſider- 
ble, and he appears perſuaded, that he ſhall render a great 
nice to your Majeſty in cauſing the troops to be te- 
aled from Holland. 

[ did all I could to diſſuade him from making this de- 
and, and I repreſented to him, that being already en- 
ed in your Majeſty's intereſts, he ought to do every 
ang he thought might be agreeable to you, and not 
ut your Majeſty under the neceſſity of granting what he 
ſced, or diſguſt ing him by a refuſal. 

My remonſtrance produced little effect, and he replied, 
bat if your Majeſty judged it advantageous to your ſer- 
ce to have theſe troops recalled, you would not grudge 
m 2 ſum which you believed well employed. 
it remains for me to give your Majeſty an account of 
at relates to the ſuſpicion which Mr. Skelton thinks 
Fay fall upon Lord Sunderland of a ſecret connexion with 
de Prince of Orange ; I have diſcovered nothing that can 
ace it be believed; on the contrary, I ſee that this mi- 
iter engages himſelf every day more in whatever can be 
bolt oppoſite to the intereſts of the Prince of Orange, 
"d that he holds a conduct inconſiſtent with the deſign 
Wich it is pretended he has, to keep meaſures with him. 
ſe is the perſon who for a long time paſt has ardently 
Feed all the reſolutions which have been taken in favour 
1 ihe Catholics ; he purſues with firmneſs whatever can 
Ka to the aboliſhing the Penal Laws and the Teſt, which 

T' 3 — 
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is what the Prince of Orange fears the moſt, I ky 
that he is reſolved to declare himſelf a Catholic, when 
King his maſter will have him, All this is difficult to x. 
concile with a ſecret engagement in the intereſts of tr. 
Prince of Orange, He appears to me to preſerve wy 
little reſerve upon the important things he truſts me vm 
and hazards a great deal if ſome of them were known, [ 
may, perhaps, be prejudiced in his favour, and that livin 
in a court, the principal employment of which he fill, | 
am too eaſily led to believe what is moſt agreeable to ne, 
and what moſt facilitates the ſucceſs of the affain wit 
which I am charged; I ſhall not, however, fail in ket 
ing my eyes open to diſcover, if poſſible, the truth, l 
the, mean time, it ſeems to me, that Lord Sunderland pin 
bimſelf up to me more and more every day, and puts bi- 
ſelf, if 1 may ſay fo, into your Majeſty's hands. It un 
he who (et on foot the affair to me of recalling m 
troops, and who has taken all poſſible pains to mak! 
ſucceed : It is true the execution of this recall is retard, 
and the propoſal he makes of an extraordinary gratificatis 
might make it believed that he has delayed the recall 
the troops far his own private intereſt ; at leaſt he dels 
he may make uſe of it to bring about his ends. You 
Majeſty is to judge what is moſt ſuitable to your ſerict; 


the reaſons which the Marquis d'Abbeville makes ue ah n 
(of which I have ſent your Majeſty a copy) pron E . 
ficiently that it is the King of England's intereſt to recul " 
theſe troops from Holland, but theſe reaſons have not deed the 
ſufficient to cauſe the reſolutions to be taken. If you ot! 
Majeſty thinks it may be for your ſervice to enter 9 By... 
what is propoſed by Lord Sunderland, I make no 0 


but the troops will be recalled without loſs of time, 0 
that this miniſter will ſpeedily give this proof of his ch 
dit; but if your Majeſty ſhall leave the King of Engl 
to act according to what he ſhall judge moſt prop") * 
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| refer yourſelf to what they may determine here with 
aud to the time of the recall, it will, I believe, be ne- 
ſary to ſpeak to Lord Sunderland in ſuch a manner, as 
ay ſoften the chagrin of having met with a refuſal, and 
e a door open to him for managing affairs in the man- 
he has done hitherto, I ſhall wait for what it may 
ſe your Majeſty to order, that I may execute it punc- 
ity, 

There will be public prayers ordered throughout Eng- 
xd upon a day to be named, for a happy iſſue to the 
en of England's pregnancy; the prayers of the Ca- 
les will be very ſincere ; the ſame is not expected in 
zroteſtant churches ; but the biſhops and miniſters will 
date to excuſe themſelves from obeying the proclama- 
a, Jam, &c, 


Tranſlation. 


4 of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th.— 
Lerd Sunderland gets à preſent gratification from Franc 
ſides bis penſion. — In the Depot. 


January 26, 1688, 


T was not without trouble that I brought the perſon 
in queſtion (i, e. Lord Sunderland) to content him- 
"th what your Majeſty prefcribed to me by your dif- 
Ch of the 19th January; at laſt he ſubmitted himſelf 
te aſſurances I gave him on your Majeſty's part, that 
Mer occaſions more ſuitable and more advantageous 
Jour intereſts, you would enter into the conſideration 
Wat he ſhall do for your ſervice, I ſhewed him the 
prance of your Majeſty's offer of an extraordinary 
"2cation, without exacting any thing from him at 
ent, | expreſſed no eagerneſs for recalling the troops 
a Holland, and left him entirely at liberty to haſten or 
to 


Dee 
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to retard it; I even made uſe of the reaſons contairei g 
your Majeſty's diſpatch, to perſuade him chat you hal u 
cauſe to preſs the recall, and that you refer to what 
King of England ſhall judge ſhould be done for his «ns 
intereſt. The concluſion was, that the perſon to win 
I ſpoke accepted the extraordinary gratification, and iy 
entered into a freſh engagement to be entirely in your Mi. 
jeſty's intereſts, and to ſeek with care for occaſion u 
give proofs of it. I cannot, however, ſay that he is jv 
contented ; he had conceived hopes of a more conſideni 
reward, which he can hardly quit. He imagines he yi 
not ſoon find ſuch an opportunity of deſerving vell of you 
Majeſty. I told him, that enough would offer in time 
come, and that having much of the good will of the Kg 
his maſter, and a great credit with him, conjundtus 
would be hereafter found ſtill more favourable and ne 
important,” 


Barillon in his diſpatches of 26th February, if, 
11th and 22d March, 12th April, and 24th May, lh 
gives his court accounts, that he had aſked King /and 
to fit out twenty-five ſhips of war to ſupport Dennati 
that Sunderland long oppoſed this armament, allezing 
would involve England in a quarrel with Holland; 
that James, in conſideration of 200,000 crowns to be ju 
him by France, having at laſt, with Sunderland's ag 
bation, agreed to what was aſked, Sunderland ma 
merit of his maſter's conſent, to inſinuate an expedatt 
of another gratification to himſelf, “ I ought ot 
conceal from your Majeſty, that Lord Sunderland th 
he has deſerved well of your Majeſty in this, and a4 
may hope for marks of your goodneſs by an extract 
gratification,” | 

An account of Barillon's diſburſements, dated 3 
July, 1688, contains theſe two articles, «0 
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« Of which I have given for the firſt ſix months of 

;s year, of the penſion which your Majeſty has granted 
Lord Sunderland, the ſum of 30,000 livres Tour- 

Is, 

More to the ſame perſon for extraordinary gratifica- 
by your Majeſty, the ſum of 30,000 livres Tour- 


. 


Le Marquis d' Albeville, whom Lord Sunderland choſe 
end ambaſſador to Holland, at the time when the 
ndations of the Revolution were laying, was as pro- 
pate as himſelf. 
Barillon in his letter of 2d September, 1686, reminds 
dus the XIV th that he had, upon a former occaſion, 
razed Albeville in his intereſts, and aſks a power to do 
again. He adds theſe words, The Prince of Orange 
do what he can to gain him.” 
On the 5th September, 1686, Barillon writes,“ The 
allador of Holland (i. e. d'Avaux) believes that the 
ce of Orange will be able, if he has much deſite for 
b engage him in his intereſts,” 
Un the 23d September, 1686, he writes, that he is 
pay 300 guineas to Albeville; he adds, “ He has 
with me all poſſible engagements.” And in his 
ut of diſburſements of the 10th of March, 1687, 
lates 300 guineas more to Albeville, 
Lad Sunderland, as may be ſeen in the Memoirs, to 
ch the preſent papers are an Appendix, got the com- 
Vel the foreign correſpondence, by procuring an 
r trom the King to his ambaſſadors in foreign parts, 
o Write news of importance to the ordinary mini- 
„Among others, Albeville got this order, but he 
«it, Barillon, in the ſame letter of 23d September, 
writes 


15r 


a merit of it to Barillon, as if himſelf had pro- 
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writes thus: © He (i. e. Albeville) has done a eon 
able ſervice within theſe three days, having obtain 
the King his maſter, that when he is in Holland hen 
write to Lord Middleton general things, and wig 
may be made public; but that ſecret and imponx 
affairs ſhould be addreſſed to Lord Sunderland: Tt 
putting the affairs of Holland into his hands, and ti 
them out of Lord Middleton's, which may be uſeful 
many occaſions,” 
After this, Barillon in his diſpatches frequent) (a 
news to France, which he got from Albeville in Hola 


a 


James was lulled into a fatal ſecurity by Sundet 
and Albeville, 

Louis the XIVth, in a letter to Barillon of the 
June, 1688, ordered him to warn James to be on 
guard againſt the States of Holland, and to make an 
of joining ſixteen French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet. 

Barillon anſwers, on the 10th of June, that 
had accepted the offer, and that Lord Sunderland 
poſed the offer ſhould be made public, to intimiates 
Dutch. 

Barillon writes, on the 14th June, that James bad 
tered his mind, and thought the junction needleſs. 1 
does not appear perſuaded that this junction can be nd 
ſary this year, or that there is an appearance of any* 
terpriſe on the part of the States General agaioſt his 

Notwithſtanding this, Louis, in his letter to Bu 
of 24th June, 1688, writes, that he is to keep Þ 
ready. The following paſſage in the letter, ma 
vain-glorious character of that monarch : * And 
lieve the report of this alone will be ſufficient to fc 
the Prince of Orange, and prevent him from ate 
any thing,” 
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The looſeneſs of Albeville's diſpatches was calculated 
5 continue the deception of James and his court. Ba- 
lon, on the 2d Auguſt, 1686, writes thus of them: 
It does not appear to me that either his Britannic 
[jeſty or his principal miniſters are much alarmed with 
de informations of the Marquis of Albeville, none of 
em being circumſtantial enough.“ 

Even the French court were little ſedulous to let James 
dow all his danger, being probably not unwilling to ſee 
family and civil war among the only powers they had 
o dread, though little deeming it was to end ſo ſoon; 
zuillon got no accounts from his court of the extent of 
de Prince of Orange's preparations till the 12th of 
uzuſt, when Louis indeed gave him a full detail of 
n in a letter of that date, and charged him to beg 


ames to prepare himſelf, “ Par terre et par mer 
By land and by ſea,” 


ites his court that James is at length come to believe 
the Prince of Orange's intentions, and has deſired the 
rench ſhips to be kept ready at Breſt for his aſſiſtance. 
* on the zoth of Auguſt James had been brought back 
dis original ideas of ſecurity z for Barillon, of that 
e, writes: „ He (i. e. James) told me that he had 
il difficulty to believe that the Prince of Orange could 
empt making an invaſion upon this country.“ 

On the 2d of September Barillon writes that he had 
vifed James to ſend to Ireland for the troops which 
there; that James approved, but Sunderland made 
"—_ He adds: This miniſter appears per- 
d that the Prince of Orange will not dare to attempt 
muy ” 

On the 6th of September Barillon writes thus of the 
es of James and his court; * His Britannic 


Vor. II. U | Majeſty 


On the 23d and 26th of Auguſt, 1688, Barillon 
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Majeſty and his principal miniſters do not believe tt 
the Prince of Orange dare make a landing in FE. 
land.” | 

In this laſt letter Barillon informs Louis the XIV, 
that James was willing the Iriſh troops ſhould com; 
but that Sunderland objected they would alarm Eg. 
land; that they could not arrive in time enough if ti 
Prince ſhould make an attempt; that Ireland ought at 
to be left defenceleſs, becauſe the Prince perhaps intend. 
ed to land there; and that at any rate the conſeat d 
parliament ought to be waited for. 

Louis the XIVth being aſtoniſhed at the lumber d 
James, ſent over Bon Repos, one of his courtiers, m 
purpoſe to rouſe him to a ſenſe of his danger, to pt 
him to recall his troops from Ireland for his defence 
and to offer an inſtant junction of the French to t 
Fngliſh fleet. Barillon writes, on the gth Septen, 
that Bon Repos was arrived, and that the King had g. 
cepted the offer of the French fleet, and directed Int 
Sunderland to take meaſures for its junction with is 
OWN. 

Yet, on the 13th of September, James loſt agan the 
ſenſe of his danger; for Barillon, of that date, wits: 
« His Britannic Majeſty and his moſt confidential mitt 
ſters do not believe that the Prince of Orange hs 2% 
ſign to attempt an invaſion of England in the pre 
conjuncture.“ 

The following letter from Monſ. Barillon to his cout 
ſo late as the 18th of September, ſhows to wit! 
ſtrange degree King James was faſcinated. by Lord der 
derland, 
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Tranſlation. 


Extra? of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th, 
debtember 18, 1688. —The King and Lord Sunderland 
4; nit believe the Prince of Orange will make an attempt 
hen England. In the Depot. 


6 nn the evening before laſt your Majeſty's 

diſpatch of the 13th of this month by an exprels ; 
| went that inſtant to the King of England, and told 
him, that upon the laſt advices received from Holland, 
your Majeſty had wiſhed to give him a freſh mark of 
your friendſhip, and of the ſincere part you took in ail 
that concerned him, and that this had obliged you to 
alpatch a meſſenger expreſs, but who had brought me 
no accounts of any thing new. The King of England 
ſhewed himſelf very ſenſible of what I ſaid to him, and 
without entering into what regarded himſelf, he aſked 
me what I knew of the motion of your Majeity's forces; 
| told him your Majeſty had written nothing to me about 


yet know; but that I had your orders to tell him he 


vaich your Majeſty will take upon the motions of your 
enemies. His Majeſty then entered into a diſcuſſion of 
the advices come from Holland, and ſaid that in ſuch 
portant affairs nothing ought to be neglected, but that 
bis opinion was, the Prince of Orange did not dare to 
undertake any thing againſt England in the preſent con- 
juncture; and that there was no appezrance he could 
en222e the States General in a war againſt your Majefty 
as him at the ſame time; that he even thouget the 
troops of the States would not undertake any thing 
which might be conſidered as an act of hoſtility; and 
lit therefore it is poſſible the war may not be ſo ſoon, 
U 2 howcver 


„ becauſe there was nothing which your Majeſty could 


ſhould be the firſt to be informed of the reſolutions 
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however far advanced the diſputes on both ſides wn 


ſeem, 

I had afterwards a long converſation with Lord gu. 
derland ; his way of thinking is the ſame as the King jy 
maſter's ; they neither of them believe that the Prince g 
Orange has any deſign to make a deſcent in England, ud 


they imagine if he does, no man who has any propery 
will declare for him.“ 


On the 18th and 23d of September, and the 180 f 
October, 1688, Barillon writes, that King James wa 
neglecting to ſend for the troops from Ireland, 

On 18th of October Barillon writes, that the tro 
were at laſt ordered, both from Ireland and Scotlad: 
A period when it is plain that their march could oy 
tend to leave theſe countries open, but not to join Jans 
in time enough to reſiſt the firſt impreſſions of the Prin 
of Orange. | 

Barillon writes on the 25th of October, that Jan 
laid upon Sunderland's counſels the blame of the d- 
avowal of d'Ayaux's memorial, and the impriſonmen d 
Skelton. 

But the groſſeſt of all Sundetland's artifices to derm 
his maſter and Barillon, was his making a public pre- 
feſſion of the Roman Catholic religion, at a time 8er 
he knew the Prince of Orange was coming to Englaiv 
to remove all thoſe who profeſſed it, from all object d 
ambition, Barillon gives the following account of 
matter, 
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Tranſlation. 


1 of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th, 
Lord Sunderland's reaſons for the public declaration of 


his Popery. 
July 8, 1688. 


1 Sunderland has openly declared himſelf a 

Catholic; the King of England expreſſed a great 
rat it, and has ſpoken of it in a council held of the 
ncipal Catholics, as a circumſtance uſeful to his 
irs, and from which advantages will be drawn for the 
ceſs of his deſigns; although Lord Sunderland was 
ady in the firſt employment, and had a greater ſhare 
any perſon in his maſter's confidence, what he has 
re gives ſtill a new luſtre to his favour, and augments 
this country the opinion of his credit, This miniſter 
ke to me as if he defired nothing more than to de- 
e your Majeſty's protection, and to be aſſured of 
Upon this conſideration he propoſes to redouble 
care and his application to do whatever he believes 
de ſuitable to your Majeſty's intereſts, Notwith- 
ang his hopes from the preſent ſtate of affairs by 
birth of a Prince of Wales, he well knows, that 
es much more for the future, by declaring him- 
It 2 Catholic in a country, where the laws made 
jnſt them are till in being; but he thought he 
Re the declaration of his religicn, firſt to his con- 
pence, he having been long perſuaded that the only 
ke religion was the Catholic; and beſides this con- 
ratlon, which ought to be the ſtrongeſt, he was will- 
to ſhut the mouths of his enemies, and take from 
n all pretence of ſaying there could be any reſerve in 
conduct in favour of the Prince of Orange's party. 
at Lord Sunderland has done has been much ſpoken 
of 
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of at court theſe two days, and *tis thought his Brita: 
Majeſty will make uſe of it to preſs other perſon; 
are attached to him, to do the ſame thing. Lord $& 
derland has made no new abjuration of hereſy, hug 
done it more than a ycar ago in the preſence of Fits 
Pete. 


The following paſſage from Lord Dartmouth's we 
upon Burnet's Hiſtory, gives an inſtance of the 288 
tion of zeal for James by which Lord Sunderland e/ 
voured to deceive others as well as that Prince. T 
period to which it relates, is the birth of the Prin 
Wales. 

« The old Earl of Bradford told me he dine! © 
great deal of company at the Earl of Sunderland's 
declared publicly, that they were now ſure of wt 
game; for it would be an caſy matter to have a hou 
commons to their minds, and there was nothing 4 
could reſiſt them. Lord Bradford aſked him if 1 
were as ſure of the houſe of lords, for he believed® 
would meet with more oppolition there than tte e 
pected, Lord Sunderland turned to Lord Chacti 
who ſat next him, and in a very loud ſhrill voice, c 
O, ſilly! why your troop of guards ſhall be cue! 
the houſe of lords.“ 

Lord Sunderland concluded all his hypocrif; I; 
tending to aſk refuge in France, at a time whea de! 
reſolved to take it in Holland. 

Barillon writes on 7th of October, that Sanden 
told him he would be ruined if the Prince of O 
ſucceeded; and that he had applied to bim for 4489 
in France. He writes on the 6th of Novembet, * 
Sunderland had renewed his application, and at! 
Barillon, had promiſed him a retreat in France. 
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But though thoſe around King James were by means 
Lord Sunderland's having the command of the foreign 
eondence, kept in the dark as to the preparations 
the Prince of Orange, there were not wanting men 
honour to warn him of the miſchiefs which his ideas 
arbitrary power would bring upon him, Lord Dart- 
ith's manufcript notes on Burnet, contain the follow- 
paſſage : 

« p. 595. Not long before his (Biſhop Morley's) 
xth (for he then kept his chamber) my father carried 
with him to Farnham caſtle, I was not above twelve 
2:3 old, but remember the biſhop talked much of the duke, 
e concluded with deſiring my father to tell him from 
m, that if ever he depended upon the doctrine of non- 
itance he would find himſelf deceived, for there were 
y few of that opinion, though there were not many 
the church of England that thought proper to contra- 
it in terms, but was very ſure they would in prac- 
My father told me he had frequently put King 
nes in mind of Morley's laſt meſſage to him, though 
rery little purpoſe : For all the anſwer was, that 


bilhop was a very good man, but grown old and 
norous.“ 


—— 


Wale tempeſts were on all hands gathering round 
ang James, he intereſted himſelf only in reconciling 
King of France with the holy ſee, and in the fate of 
var againſt the Infidels. 

While the Prince of Orange was in the heart of his 
dom, Barillon writes to his court on the 22d of 
wember, that James had ſent for him with joy to in- 
m him of a letter he had received from Lord Thomas 
Howard, 
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Howard, to let him know that the Pope had accepts 
mediation in the affair of Franchiſes. 

The following letters (except a ſew already pring 
concerning the recall of the Dutch troops) are the | 
which King James wrote to the Prince of Orange, Ty 
come down ſo low as the 17th of September, and um 
end are full of the other folly of a war againſt the [nh 
It is obſervable however, of all theſe letters after m 
Prince's refuſal to part with the Britiſh troops in the Dud 
ſervice, that the expreſſion of his aſſurance of kindneh x 
the end of the letters is changed. For whereas his forme 
way of giving that aſſurance, was by ſaying he would is 
as kind to the Prince “ as the Prince could deſire,” 


now ſays, as the Prince could expect.“ The lem 
are in King William's box, 


King James to the Prince of Orange. Deſire pear 


Europe. 


Whitehall, Jan. 10, 168. 


6 1 HAD not yours of the 12th till this day, and bo- 

not by what accident thoſe letters which were at 
ten the poſt after were here two days ſooner. I ſe ji 
apprehend ſome things which have been tranſacted att 
may cauſe trouble in Europe. No body deſires more ut 
continuance of the peace than I do.“ 


King James to the Prince of Orange. — He is againſt fe 
with the Turks. 


Whitehall, April 3, 1688. 


being very quiet, and I hope will continue fo, *® 
only in this country, but on your fide of the ſea alſo, | 
mean in Chriſtendom ; for if there ſhould be peace * 
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e Turks, I fear a war would break out in ſome part or 
ner of Europe.“ 


ing James to the Prince of Orange. Likes the Turkiſh war. 


Whitehall, May 15, 1688. 


HAVE receiyed yours of the 18th, by the which I 
find the Earl of Suſſex was gone from the Hague, 
ad had been with you on board the ſhips which were be- 
re Scheveling, which muſt needs have been a new and 
zaing fight to one who lives fo far from the ſea, I am 
pw ſetting out my ſummer guard, though there will be 
tle for them to do, except the French who are gone, or 
going to Algiers, oblige thoſe people to make peace with 
dem, and then of courſe they muſt fall out with me, 
Khough they have already war with you. For my part, I 
ontinue fill of the mind I was, and will endeavour to 
upport the peace of Chriſtendom, that the Emperor and 
enetian may proſecute the war againſt the Turks. L 
atend to have a camp as uſual at Hounſlow the beginning 
{next month.“ 


ling James's Queen to the Prince of Orange. — An apology 
for not writing to him. ita 


St. James's, May 19. 


AM fo ame to have been ſo long without anſwer- 
ing your obliging letter, that I know not what to 

lay for myſelf. I well believe you know me too well to 
lulpeQ it want of kindneſs, and therefore I hope you will 
tink it as it was, want of tinie, or at the worſt a little 
Aneſs, which being confeſſed, I hope will be excuſed, 
for elſe I did long to return you a thouſand thanks, as I 
© now for your Lind wiſhes, which I hope you will con- 


zue, and believe that I am with all ſincerity truly yours, 
"i 


vor. II. * | King 
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King James to the Prince of Orange. Anxiqus abut 6 
 Turkifh war, 


Whitehall, June 8, 1683. 
cc I HAVE had yours of the 11th, and am afraid that 


death of the EleCtor of Cologne may in time cz BY 
ſome diſturbance. I ſhould be glad it did not, being bi A 
deſirous there ſhould be no war amongſt Chriſtians, 1 3 
by letters of the 2d of May, from my ambaſſador at Co. 1 


ſtantinople, I am informed that the Turk can hare is 
conſiderable army in the field this year, by reaſon of te 
great diſorders they have had amongſt themſelves; oth 
the Imperialiſts have a fair opportunity of taking Belyni 
this ſummer.” 


King James to the Prince of Orange. The Prince of Wis 
born, —T he Turkiſh and Algerine war. 


St. James's, June 12, 1688, 
6 "THE Queen was, God be thanked, ſafely deliver 


of a ſonne on Sunday morning a little before m; 
ſhe has been very well ever ſince, but the child was ſont- 
what ill this laſt night of the wind and ſome gripes, ut 
now, bleſſed be God, very well again, and like to tar 


no returns of it, and is a very ſtrong boy. Laſt night] 2 
received yours of the 18th, and hope by this the campus 4 
is well begun towards Belgrade. I expect every dy v 1 
hear what the French fleet has done at Algiers, baring * 
heard they were juſt arrived before that place.“ th 


King James to the Prince of Orange. — Sorry for the ji 
neſs of the Turkiſh war. 


St. James's, July 13, 1688. 

60 1 HAVE had yours of the 13th, and am ſorty di 
80 on ſo flowly 1 in Hungary ; 3 the Duke of Lora 
having been indiſpoſed has been very advantageous os 


urk. 
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Turk, This next week I intend to go down to the buoy 
of the Nore, to ſee the ſmall ſquadron of ſhips I have out, 
having ordered them to come thither for that purpoſe ; 
and about the 24th of this month intend for Windſor, to 
by there the remaining part of the ſummer. My troops 
re bill encamped at Hounſlow. When Mr. Zuliſten 
goes back he will give you an account of them.“ 


King James to the Prince of Orange.—A dry anſwer to the 
Prince's congratulation on the birth of the young Prince. 


St. James's, July 22d, 1688. 


« T HAVE had yours by M. Zuleſtein, and who has, 

as well as your letter, aſſured me ot the part you 
take on the birth of my ſon ; and would not let him re- 
turn without writing to you by him, to aſſure you I ſhall 
always be as kind to you as you can with reaſon expect.“ 


King Tames's Queen to the Prince of Orange. On the ſame 
ſubjett. 


St. James's, July 24th, 1688. 
" THE compliments Mr. Zuliſtein made me from 
you, and the letter he brought me are ſo obliging, 
that I know not which way to begin to give you thanks 
for it, I hope he will help me to aſſure you that I am 
rery ſenſible of it, and that I eſteem and defire nothing 
more than the continuance of your friendſhip, which I am 
ſure (hall always deſerve one way mine, by being with all 


te üncerity imaginable truly yours. 
S 7 M. R. 
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King James to the Prince of Orange. Die Turkiſh wn 


Windſor, Auguſt 31, 1668. 


66 1 HAVE received yours of the 3oth from Loo, a 

by it find you had had the good news of the Ele&y 
of Bavaria's having paſſed the Sane, and, I hope, the 
next letters from that army will bring the news of the tak. 
ing of Belgrade. When the Emperor is once mate d 
that place and Gradiſca, he will have a very good fromtiz: 
towards the Turks. This place of itſelf affords lie 
news, for *tis none now to tell you when the parliament 
is to meet, and till then we are to expect what news w: 
have from your ſide of the water.“ 


King James's laſt letter to the Prince of Orange. —The ſaw 
ſubjeft. 


Windſor, September 17, 1688. 


6 1 HAVE received yours of the 17th from the Hazy, 

by which I find you were come back thither fm 
a voyage you had made into Germany, to ſpeak with lant 
of the Princes there. I was very glad to hear, by an 
preſs which came to the Spaniſh ambaſſador here, tot 
taking of Belgrade, which, with the taking of Grad, 
will ſecure the Empcror's conqueſts in thoſe parts. | 15 
ſorry there is ſo much likelihood of war upon the Rey"; 
nobody wiſhing more the peace of Chriſtendom than my- 
ſelf. I intend to go to-morrow to London, and the next 
day to Chatham, to ſee the condition of the new batters 
I have made in the Medway, and my ſhips which * 
there,” | 


* 


James's diſavowal of d' Avaux's memorial at the Hag 


and the impriſonment of Skelton, who had ſuggeſted I 
provokes 
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--woked the pride of Louis, and he left James to his fate. 
de following letter from Louis to Barillon both ſhews 
s pique, and gives full evidence that there was no formal 
ety between Louis and James. 


Tranſlati in, 


ter from Louis the XIV th to Mr. Barillin.— Is piqued by 
James's diſavowing d Avaux's memorial. —No formal 
treaty between Fames and Louis. In the Depot. 


September 30, 1688. 
M* Barillon, Vour letter of the 23d of this month 


informs me of the precautions the King of Eng- 
re takes to guard himſelf againſt an invaſion by the 
Prince of Orange in England; and I am very glad to 
an that he neglects nothing to make that Prince repent 
ſo unjuſt an enterpriſe ; but I am, on that account, the 
ore ſurpriſed at all the ſteps the ſaid King takes at Lon- 
i and the Hague, to ſhew that he had no part in the 
Caration which the Sieur d'Avaux made by my orders 
die States General. He ought not to doubt that if 
j thing is capable to divert the Prince of Orange from 
ang into England, it is the intereſt which I ſhew I 
Bit in all that regards the ſaid King; and though there 
no treaty ſigned between me and him, nevertheleſs the 
5 of agreement fince his coming to the throne, have 
'mec a more ſtrict one than if ſtipulated by a formal 
ay; and moreover, whatever means I may have to re- 
* with my forces alone, all my enemies, 1 ſhall always 
*\C!y glad that the Princes who have any affection for 
/ Crown, ſhould ſhew hoſtility to my enemies without 
aſcing it of them; in ſhort, in whatever light the de- 
Aetions which the King of England has made to the 
Us General are examined, there will always be found 


a Wea K 
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a weakneſs capable of encouraging the Prince of ( 
in his firſt deſigns. 

I approve alſo of the manner in which you have tlie 
to the King of England and the Earl of Sunderland &« 
cerning the recall of Mr. Skelton z this envoy rather, 
ſerves a recompence, than a diſgrace ſo public as thz 
being obliged to return immediately to England toy 
an account of his actions.“ 


. 


4 


King James to his dying hour complained of bis e 
mics for alleging that there was a formal treaty bet 
him and France, and aſſumed merit from his innocence 
the charge : A ſtrong inſtance how the mind of mann 
impoſe upon itſelf, Many papers in this Appendix fl 
that the connexion was ſtricter between him and Lui 
than any forma] treaty could create; and the word 
Louis in this laſt letter, prove that Louis thought (0. 

Amongſt Lord Dartmouth's notes on Biſhop Bum 
Hiſtory there is the following one : 

Page 783. The Duke of Chandos told me,a 
thing he knew to be true, that the King of France m 
to King James to let him know that he had certain ia 
ligence that the deſign was upon England, and tat 
would immediately beſiege Maſtrick, which woud 
der the States from parting with any of their force for 
an expedition, but the ſecret muſt be kept inviolable ſa 
any of the miniſters, Soon after the States ordered 8 
thouſand men to be ſent to Maſtrick, upon which K 
King of France deſired to know of King James if ts 
revealed it to any body, for he himſelf had to note 
Louvois, and if he had betrayed him ſhould treat bin x 
cordingly. King James's anſwer was, that he nehef 
it to any body but Lord Sunderland, who be WS” 
ſure was too much in his intereſt to have diſcovered 


Upon which the King of France ſaid, he ſaw plaialy * 
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ne James was a man cut out for deſtruction, and there 
_ poſſibility of helping him.” 


Ne VII. 
Princeſs Anne's letters to her ſiſter immediately before the 


revolution. 


The Earl of Hardwicke was fo obliging as to give me 
e following curious notes from the Princeſs Anne's let- 
n to her ſiſter, which were taken from the originals by 
te late Doctor Birch. 


Deer Birch's notes from the Princeſs Anne's letters to her 


Miter. 


Cockpit, Dec. 29, 1687. 


CORRY people have taken ſuch pains to give ſo ill a 

character of Lady Churchill . . . . I believe there is 
ody in the world has better notions of religion than ſhe 
It is true, ſhe is not ſo ſtrict as ſome are, nor does 
keep ſuch a buſtle with religion; which I confeſs, I 
link, is never the worſe, for one ſees ſo many ſaints meer 
bels, that if one be a good Chriſtian, the leſs ſhew one 
Ales, it is the better in my opinion. Then, as for 
oral principles, it is impoſſible to have better; and with- 
Mt that, all the lifting up of hands and eyes, and going 
en to church, will prove but a very lame devotion. One 
ang more I muſt ſay for her, which is, that ſhe has a true 
ie of the doctrine of our church, and abhors all the 
"inciples of the church of Rome; fo that as to this parti- 
var, I aſſure yeu ſhe will never change. The ſame 
ane, I will venture, now I am on this ſubject, to ſay 
f her Lord; for though he is a very faithful ſeryant to 
13 the 
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the King, and that the King is very kind to him, ani j 
believe, he will always obey the King in all things thæm 
conſiſtent with religion; yet rather than change thy, | 
dare ſay, he will loſe all his places, and all that he hx, 

K. once talks to her upon religion, upon occaſion of er 
talking to ſome lady, or looking another way, whe 
prieſt ſaid grace at the King's table. 

Report of Lord 'I'reaſuret's being to be put out of ty 
place. The King tells her that this morning. 

Lord Treaſurer told me the-other day, the King cas 
manded him to hear a diſpute ; and that he heard one k. 
tween two of their prieſts, and Dr. Jane and Dr, Patt 
of our fide; and by it, that he was the more confirmed 
the truth of our celigion.” 


January 10, 168-4. 

cc FRAID to ſend a letter by Mr. d'Albeville, 8 

having always had a very odd character, —He & 

always been counted a ſpy, that you may have a cat 
him. 

Lord Tyrconnel is going to-morrow. 

Very ſorry that the King encourages people of thi 
ligion ſo much, 

Lord Clarendon, as to his own affairs, has been 1 
ill manager, which I cannot help being ſorry for on 8 
mother's account; for as for himſelf, he has rot ha 
himſelf ſo well to me as I think he had reaſon, not! 
more indeed has any of that family, which one may th 
à little extraordinary.“ 


Cockpit, Jan. 41, 16874 


much; and I think it is very much to be fearth d 
the deſire the King has to take off the Teſt, and 10 U 
laws againſt them, is only a pretence to bring in wy 
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| am ſorry the King relies ſo much upon Lord Sun- 
deland and Lord Godolphin; for every body knows, 
that once they were as great enemies as any he had, and 
ir own hearts can only tell what converts they are. 
As for the firſt of them, by all outward appearance, he 
muſt be a great knave (if I may uſe that expreſſion of a 
miniſter), for he goes on fiercely for the intereſts of the 
Papilts, and yet goes to no church, and has made no 
public declaration of his religion, whatever it is. I fear 
he has not much of any. All we can do in theſe matters, 
js to pray to God to open the King's eyes, and to order 
{ things for the beſt, that this poor nation may not be 
everthrown by Popery. 
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The Cockpit, March 13, 1687-8. 


2 1 letter going by ſure hands, I will now ven- 
ture to write my mind very freely to you. 
Denied the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her ſiſter this ſpring, 
though the King gave her leave when ſhe firſt aſked it. 
[mputes this to Lord Sunderland, for the King truſts 
dim with every thing; and he going on fo fiercely for 
de intereſt of the Papiſts, is afraid you ſhould be told a 
true character of him. 
You may remember, I have once before ventured to“ 
tell you, that 1 thought Lord Sundetland a very ill man,; 
nt I 2m more confirmed every day in that opinion. 
Liery body knows how often this man turned backwards 
nd forwards in the late King's time; and now, to 
complete all his virtues, he is working with all his might 
t bring in Popery. He is perpetually with the prieſts, 
me ſtirs up the King to do things fafter than 1 believe 
de would of himſelt. Things are come to that paſs 
dow, that, if they go on ſo much longer, I believe, in 
Little while, no Proteſtant will be able to live here. 
The King has never ſaid a word to me about religion 
iince the time I told you of; but 1 expect every minute, 
Vor. II. 5 IP and 
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and am reſolved to undergo any thing rather than cha 
my religion. Nay, if it ſhould come to ſuch extremit, 
I will chuſe to live on alms rather than change. 
This worthy Lord does not go publicly to maſs, by 
hears it privately at a prieſt's chamber, and never ls 
any body be there, but a ſervant of his. 
His lady too, is as extraordinary in her kind; for fe 
is a flattering, diſſembling, falſe woman; but ſhe tz 
ſo fawning and endearing a way, that ſhe will decte 
any body at firſt, and it is not poſſible to find out all kr 
ways in a little time. She cares not at what rate fie 
lives, but never pays any body. She will cheat, thou) 
it be for a little. Then ſhe has had her gala, 
though may be not ſo many as ſome ladies here: 2 
with all theſe good qualities, ſhe is a conſtant chu 
woman; ſo that to outward appearance one would tat 
her for a ſaint, and to hear her talk, you would think & 
was a very good Proteſtant ; but ſhe is as much ones 
the other; for it is certain that her Lord does noth' 
without her, | 
.. . One thing there is, which I forgot to tell ww, 
about this noble Lord, which is, that it is though f 
every thing does not go as he would have it, that he u 
pick a quarrel with the court, and fo retire, and bf 
that means it is poſlible he will think he makes his cout 
to you. 
There is one thing about yourſelf, which I cam 
help giving my opinion in, which is, that if the Nu 
ſhould dciire you and the Prince of Orange to come o 
to make him a viſit, I think it would be better (f 5 
can make any handſome excule) not to do it; 
though I dare ſwear the King could have no though 
.againſt either of you, yet ſince people can ſay one thi" 
and do another, one cannot help being afraid; if exit 


of you ſhould come, I ſhould be very glad to ſee as 
| 4 
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but really if you or the Prince ſhould come, I ſhould be 
frizhtened out of my wits for fear any harm ſhould 
happen to either of you.“ 


The Cockpit, March 14, 1687-8. 


+ T CaxxoT help thinking Manſell's Wife's (i. e. 
the Queen) great belly is a little ſuſpicious. It is 
true indeed, ſhe is very big, but ſhe looks better than 
ever ſhe did, which is not uſual ; for people when they 
xe ſo far gone, for the moſt part, look very ill: Beſides, 
tis very odd, that the Bath, that all the beſt Doctors 
thought would do her a great deal of harm, ſhould have 
had ſo very good effect ſo ſoon, as that ſhe ſhould 
drove with child from the firſt minute ſhe and Manſell 
met, after her coming from thence. Her being fo po— 
tive it will be a ſon, and the principles of that religion 
being ſuch, that they will ſtick at nothing, be it never 
lo wicked, if it will promote their intereſt, give tome 
cauſe to fear there may be foul play intended. I wilt do 
all I can to find it out, if it be fe; and if 1 ſhould make 
any diſcovery, you ſhall be ſure to have an account 


Ko Wo 
07 1t, 


The Cockpit, March 20, 1987-8. 
1 HOPE you will inſtruct Bentley, what you would 


have your friends to do, if any alteration ſhould 
eme, as it is to be feared there will, eſpecially it Man- 
has a ſon, which I conclude he will, there being ſo 
much reaſon to believe it is a falſe belly. For, methinks, 
were not, there having been ſo many ſtories and 
eis made about it, ſhe ſhould, to convince the world, 
mace either me, or ſome of my friends feel her belly; 
but quite contrary, whenever one talks of her being 
with child, ſhe looks as if ſhe were afraid one ſhould 
touch her. And whenever I have happened to be in the 
T3 room, 
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room, as ſhe has been undreſſing, ſhe has always gon 
in the next room, to put on her ſmock. "Theſe things gin 
me ſo much juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, that I believe, wha 
ſhe is brought to bed, no body will be convinced tis he 
child, except it prove a daughter. For my part, I &. 
Clare I ſha!l not, except I ſee the child and ſhe parted, 

I can't end my letter without telling you, that Re. 
gers's wife (i. e. Lady Sunderland) plays the hypocriz 
more than ever; for ſic goes to St. Martin's, morning 
and afternoon (becauſe there are not people enough t» 
ſee her at Whitchall chapel), and is half an hour befor 
other people come, and half an hour after every body i 
gone, at her private devotions. She runs from church 
to church after the famouſeſt preachers, and keeps fact 
a clatter with her devotions, that it really turns on? 
ſtomach. Sure there never was a couple ſo well match 
ed, as ſhe and her good huſband; for as ſhe is throuzh- 
out in all her actions the greateſt jade that ever was, “ 
is he the ſubtilleſt workingelt villain, that is on the 4 
of the earth.“ 


The Cockpit, March 26, 1689 


King angry with the Princeſs of Orange for hay 
taken Lord Coote into her family. | 


Richmond, April 11, 168. 
Account of her manner of life. 


The Cockpit, April 29, 1668. 
Firmneſs to her religion, 


6 1 ABHOR the principles of the Church of Rome ® 

much as it is poſſible for any to do, and | 5 
much value the doctrine of the Church of England 
And certainly there is the greateſt reaſon in the wolle 70 
do ſo, for the doctrine of the Church of Rome is wick 
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dangerous, and directly contrary to the Scriptures z 
1 their ceremonies, moſt of them, plain downright 
olatry.” 


Richmond, May 9, 1688. 


TPON the King's proceedings againſt the Univer- 


ſity of Cambridge. By this, one may eaſily 
fs, what one is to hope for henceforward—lfince the 
z&s have ſo much power with the King as to make 
m do things ſo directly againſt the laws of the land, 
indeed contrary to his own promiſes. It is a melan- 
boly proſpect that all we of the Church of England 
pre, All the ſectaries may now do what they pleaſe. 
r2ry one has the free exerciſe of their religion, on pur- 
e, no doubt, to ruin us, which, I think, to all im- 
artial judges is very plain. For my part, I expect every 
inute to be ſpoke to about my religion, and wonder 
ry much I have heard nothing of it yet. 
.. . . This laſt honour the King has conferred on 
rd Sunderland, will, I doubt not, make him drive on 
deſtruction with more haſte, His Lady too, is now 
| {| appearance like to be a favourite with the Queen; 
now, that Lady Rocheſter is dead, there is nobody 
d put the Queen in mind often how ill a woman Lady 
uncerland is, Though the Queen of late had no good 
pron of Lady Rocheſter; yet the truth ſhe told of 
Sunderland, did certainly keep her from growing 
with the Queen while ſhe lived. But now ſhe is 
=, Lady Sunderland, what with her fawning in— 
"itinz way, and the court her Lord makes to the 
&**, IS to be feared will grow in great fayour; and 
o doubt ſhe will play the devil, for ſhe has no re- 
a, though ſhe pretends to a great deal; and ſo ſhe is 
=, the cares not who ſhe ruins. And to ſay truth, 
dees not want wit nor cunning, and that, with her 
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ill nature together, may make her capable of doing g 
deal of miſchief, The Queen, you muſt know, is of aw; 
proud haughty humour; and though ſhe pretends to 
all form and ceremony, yet one ſees, that thoſe « 
make their court that way, are very well thought 
She declares always, that ſhe loves fincerity, and hu 
flattery; but when the groſſeſt flattery in the van 
ſaid to her face, ſhe ſeems extremely well pleaſed yid 
it. It really is enough to turn one's ſtomach, to hex 
what things are ſaid to her of that kind, and to ſer ke 
mightily ſhe is ſatisficd with it. All theſe ways Lu 
Sunderland has in perfection, to make her court to be 
She is now much oftener with the Queen than ſhe ui 
to be. 

It is a fad, and a very uneaſy thing to be forced 
live civilly, and as it were freely, with a woman that 
knows hates one, and does all ſhe can to undo & 
body; which ſhe certainly does. 

One thing I muſt ſay of the Queen, which is, ad 
ſhe is the moſt hatcd in the world of all ſorts of pee 
for every body believes, that ſhe preſſes the King » i 
more violent than he would be of himſelf ; which 5 a 
unlikely; for ſhe is a very great bigot in her wij; 
one may ſee by her, that ſhe hates all Proteſtant, 
Ladies of quality ſay, ſhe is ſo proud, that they cont 
care to come oftener than they muſt needs, jut od 
mere duty. And indeed, ſhe has not ſo great a court's 
ſhe uſed to have. She pretends to have a gre#t dt 
kindneſs for me; but I doubt it is not real; for 1 
ſee proofs of it, but rather the contrary. 

Apprehends that the King will ſpeak to her zb 
ligion, when the Prince goes to Denmark 4. the ca 
the month.“ 
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The Cockpit, June 18, 1688. 


MY dear ſiſter can't imagine the concern and 
vexation I have been in, that I ſhould be fo 
betunate to be out of town when the Queen was 
weht to bed, for I ſhall never now be ſatisfied, whether 
child be true or falſe. It may be it is our brother, 
| God only knows, for ſhe never took care to ſatisfy 
world, or give people any demonſtration of it. It is 
lerful, if ſhe had really been with child, that no- 
was ſuffered to feel it ſtir, but Madam Mazarin, 
1 Lady Sunderland, who ate people that nobody will 
e credit to. If out of her pride, ſhe would not have 
me touch her, methinks it would have been very 
tural for her ſometimes, when ſhe has been undreffing, 
have let Mrs. Roberts, as it were by chance have ſeen 
belly; but inſtead of endeavouring to give one any 
faction, ſhe has always been very ſny both to her and 
The great buſtle that was made about her lying in 
Windſor, and then reſolving all of a ſudden to go to 
James's, which is much the propereſt place to act 
& a cheat in; and Mr. Turone's lying in the bed- 
bmber that night ſhe fell in labour, and none of the 
beſides being removed from Whitehall, are things, 
* give one great cauſe to be ſuſpicious, But that, 
uch to me ſeems the plaineſt thing in the world, is, 
T deing brought to-bed two days atter ſhe heard of my 
eg to town, and ſaying that the child was come at 
e full ume, when every body knows, by her own reckon- 
that ſhe ſhould have gone a month longer. Aﬀter 
this, tis poſſible it may be her child; but where one 
«ves it, a thouſand do not. For my part, except 
do give very plain demonſtrations, which is almoſt 
Pottble now, I ſhall ever be of the number of unbe- 
ers. I don't find that people are at all diſheartencd, 
9 but 
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but ſeem all of a mind, which is a very comfortable 
at ſuch a time as this. 

All the time the biſhops were in the Tower, 
body flocked to ſee them; and there was great jy 
their coming out. As many Lords as could ith 
falling into a premunire, intended to petition the King 
but their not having done it yet, makes me fear they 
ſtay till 'tis too late. One cannot help having at 
ſand fears and melancholy thoughts; but barg 
changes may happen, you ſhall ever find me fim un 
religion, and faithfully yours,” 


Windſor, June 22, 168. 
ce H AVING heard, that in Scotland every body k 


taken new commiſſions for their places, vis 
taking the Teſt, and thinking it of very great cal 
quence, becauſe all that has been done there, has} 
but a fore-runner of what in a ſhort time has been d 
here, I thought myſelf obliged to ſend one a purpott 
give you notice of it, as ſoon as it was poſſible, tha 
may, if you can, do ſomething to put a ſtop to it, 
fore it is gone too far; for I am wholly of your ning 
that in taking away the "Teſt, and Penal Laws i 
take away our religion; and if that be done, farerill 
happineſs ; for when once the Papiſts have every thi 
in their hands, all we poor Proteſtants have but di 
times to hope for. Though we agree in theſe matte: 
yet I can't help fearing, that you are not of my opa® 
in other things, becauſe you never anſwered me to 
thing that I have ſaid of Rogers, nor of Manſells wi. 


The Cockpit, July 9, 15% 

9 HE Prince of Wales has been ill theſe tte 
four days; and if he has been ſo bad a5 (art 

people ſay, I believe it will not be long betore be b 8 
angel in heaven, Yo 
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You will not have many more letters from me, from 
ce, this ſummer ; for I intend next week, an it pleaſe 
xl, to go to Tunbridge, which the doctors tell me is 
teſt thing I can do to hinder me from miſcarry ing, 
Lam with child again, I conſeſs J am very glad 1 
adviſed to go thither, tor it is very uneaſy to me to be 
þ people, that every moment of one's ſiſe one mult be 
mbling with, and put on a face of joy, when one's 
art has more cauſe to ake; and the Papiſts are all fa 
y inſolent, that it is inſupportable living with them. 
is no remedy but patience ; but you may eaſily 
zine, as the world goes now, to a ſincere mind, the 
un muſt be very diſagreeable. 

This going with the packet-boat, I ſhall not write to 
u, by to-morrow's poſt, 


int ſent by the Princeſs of Orange, to the Princeſs 
Anne of Denmark. 


July 2r, 1688. 


ETHER the Queen deſired at any time any 
of the ladies, in particular the Princels of 
denmark, to feel her belly, ſince ſhe thought herſelf 
uck; and who thoſe ladies are; and when that was, 
Neuer in the beginning of her being quick, or of late? 
2. Whether the milk that, as is ſaid, was in the 
ah breaſts, was ſeen by many, or conducted in a 
Mery ? 

+ Whether the aftringents, that the Queen is ſaid to 
eaten, were taken by her openly, or if a myſtery was 

e of that? 

+ Whether the treating of the Queen's breaſts for 
wing back the milk, and the giving her clean linen, 
deen managed openly, or myſteriouſly ? 

„ At what hour did the Queen's labour begin? 

Vor. | Z 6. At 


, 
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6. At what hour was the notice of it ſent to the King 
Whether the King did not lie at St. James's, or w 
the Queen that night; or if he was gone back to Why 
hall ? 

7. Whether upon ſending to the King, the thing 
let fly over St. James's and Whitehall, or if the nai 
was ſent ſecretly to the King ? 

8. Whether did the King ſend about for the privy cow 
ſellors; or if he took thoſe that were by accident 
Whitehall ? . 

9. At what time came the King with the council i 
the Queen's chamber ? 

10. Whether was there a ſcreen at the foot of the 
between it and the reſt of the room, or not ? 

11. Whether did any women, beſides the confdeat | 
ſee the Queen's face when ſhe was in labour? And 
ther ſhe had the looks of a woman in labour? Who 
in the room, both men and women ? What time! 
came in, and how near they ſtood ? 

12. How long was the King talking to the privy cu 
ſellors, after the child was carried into the next no 
before he went to look upon it? and in this, as i 
in the other queſtions, relating to the point of tut, 
critical anſwer, as near to a minute as it is poi, 
deſired, 

13. What women, of one ſort or other, were preſet 
And if no woman was called in to hold the Queen! 

14. Were no ladies ſent for ? or who were ſent i 
and at what time the meſſage was ſent to the C 
Dowager ? Alſo at what time ſhe came ? 

15. Whether in any former labour the Queen was 
livered ſo myſteriouſly, ſo ſuddenly, and fo few d 
called for ? 

16. If many obſerved the child's limbs being Nev 
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17. Is the Queen fond of it ? 

18. How Mrs. Dawſon, Mrs. Bromley ſtands with the 
den? Which of her bed-chamber women are moſt in 
our! 

Ad. 12. Who took the child, when it was born ? 

Ad. 13. If the King did not uſe to be nearer the bed, 
a hold the Queen in former labours ? 

Ad. 16. If every body is permitted to ſee the child at 
! hours, dreſſed and undreſled ? 

Ad. 16. Who is about it, rockers and dry nurſe ? 

Ad. 3. What doctors were conſulted about the Queen, 
ore, and ſince her being at the Bath ? Whether Doctor 
aldgrave alone, or others with him, knew the particu- 
Irs of ber condition, all along?“ 


The Princeſs Anne of Denmart's anſwer. 


The Cockpit, July 24, 1688. 

J Received yeſterday, yours of the 19th, by which I 

find you are not fatished with the account I have 
ven you in my laſt letter; but J hope you will forgive 
ty being no more particular, when yon conſider, that 
k& being upon the place, all I could know, muſt be from 
eters; and having then been but a few days in town, I 
ad not time to enquire ſo narrowly into things, as I have 
luce; but before I ſay any more, I can't help telling you, 
tam very ſorry you ſhould think I would be negligent in 
{ting you know things of any conſequence, For though 
lam generally lazy; and it is true indeed, when J write 
by the poſt, for the moſt part, I make thoſe letters very 
ſhort, not daring to tell you any news by it; and being 
ery ill at invention, yet I hope you will forgive my be- 
In; lazy, when I write ſuch letters, ſince I have never 
milled any opportunity of giving you all the intelligence I 


ſie doing any thing you can deſire, any trouble; for cer- 
2 2 tainly 


a able; and pray be not ſo unjuſt to believe I can think. 
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tainly I would do a great deal more for you, if it lay in 
power, than the anſwering your queſtions, which I gi 
do now as exactly as you deſire, 
I. I never heard any body ſay they felt the child fe; 
but I am told Lady Sunderland and Madam Mazarin f 
they felt it at the beginning. Mrs. Dawſon tells neſs 
has ſeen it ſtir, but never felt it. 
2. I never ſaw any milk; but Mrs. Dawſon fays fi 
has ſeen it upon her ſmock, and that it began to ru x 
the ſame time it uſed to do of her other children, 
3. For what they call reſtringing draughts, I ſave 
drink two of them; and I don't doubt but ſhe drank they 
frequently and publicly before her going to the Bath. I 
Waldgrave was very earneſt with Sir Charles Scarbu 
to be for her going thither; but he was ſo fierce agu 
it, that there was another conſultation of doctors call 
Sir Charles Scarburgh, Dr. Waldgrave, Wetherby 
Brady, and Brown. After that, there was only N 
Charles Scarburgh and Dr. Waldgrave (and for the hibl 
believe he knew but little), excepting once when ſhe m 
to be let blood, and when ſhe was to have gone to Wal. 
ſor. Then ſome of the others were called in to give tet 
Opinions. 
4. All I can ſay in this article is, that once in diſcuh, 
Mrs. Bromley told Mrs. Roberts, one day Rage 
daughter came into the room, when Mrs. Manſel ws 
putting off her clouts, and ſhe was very angry at it, * 
cauſe ſhe did not care to be ſeen when ſhe was ſhifting: 
5. She fell in labour about eight o'clock. 
6. She ſent for the King at that time, who had ber 
up a quarter of an hour, having lain with her that night 
and was then dreſſing. | 
7. As ſoon as the King came, he ſent for the Qu 
Dowager, and all the council. After that, it was Eg 
all over St. James's. 
8. Mok 
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. Moſt of the other men, I ſuppoſe, that were there, 
ut the King's riſing. 
g. They came into the room preſently after the Queen 
wager came, which is about half an hour before ſhe 
; brought to bed. | 
10, There was no ſcreen. She was brought to bed in 
bed ſhe lay in all night, and in the great bed-cham- 
x, as ſhe was of her laſt child. * 
11, The feet curtains of the bed were drawn, and the 
o fides were open. When ſhe was in great pain, the 
jpg called in haſte for my Lord Chancellor, who came 
to the bed- ſide to ſhew he was there; upon which the 
| of the privy counſellors did the ſame thing. Then 
Queen defired the King to hide her face with his head 
periwig, which he did, for ſhe ſaid ſhe could not be 
zht to bed and have ſo many men look on her; for 
Wl the council ſtood cloſe at the bed's feet, and Lord 
hancellor upon the ſtep. 
12. As ſoon as the child was born, the midwife cut the 
el-ſtring, becauſe the after-burthen did not follow 
ly; and then ſhe gave it to Mrs. Labadie, who, as 
vas going by the bed- ſide, croſs the ſtep, to carry it 
o the little bed- chamber, the King ſtopt her, and ſaid 
the privy counſellors, that they were witneſſes there 
child born, and bid them follow it into the next 
m and fee what it was, which they all did; for till af- 
T they came out again, it was not declared what it was; 
the midwife had only given a ſign that it was a ſon, 
bich is what had been done before. | 
13. When the Queen Dowager firſt came into the 
Mm ſhe went up to the bed- ſide, but after that ſtood all 
Wille by the clock. There was in the room Lord 
pancellor, Lord Preſident, Lord Privy Seal, the two 
kamderlains, Lord Middleton, Lord Cran „ Lord 


rough, 


Mingdon, Lord Powis, Lord Dover, Lord Peterbo- 
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were of the council: And for others, there was Long 
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rough, Lord Melfort, Lord Dartmouth, Sir John Eg 
Lord Preſton, Sir Nicholas Butler, Duke of Bea 
Lord Berkeley, Lord Murray, Lord Caſtlemain; | 


verſham, Lord Arran, Sir St. Fox, and Mr, Gr 
beſides pages of the back-ſtairs and prieſts, The u 
that were there were, Lady Peterborough, Lady Be 
Lady Arran, Lady Tyrconnel, Lady Roſcommon, 
8. Buckley, Lady Fingal, Madam Mazarin, 
Bouillon, Lady Powis, Lady Strickland, Lady C 
Mrs. Cran, two of the Queen Dowager's Porty 
Mrs. Bromley, Mrs. Dawſon, Mrs. Waldgrave, 
Wentworth, and Mrs. Feraine. All theſe ſtood am 
as they could. Lady Bellaſis gave the midwife the 
ceiver, and Mrs, Dawſon ſtood behind a Dutch chart 
the midwife ſat upon to do her work. All the tine 
child was parted, I do not hear of any body that held 
Queen except the King, and he was upon the bed byl 
all the while. 
14. I don't hear that any ladies were ſent for butt 
Queen's own, and they were called preſently af 
Queen Dowager. She came a quarter after nine: Vit 
ſhe ſtood, and at what time ſhe was ſent for, I be 

ready told you, 
15. Her labour never uſed to be ſo long. 
16. I never heard what you ſay of the child's i 
As for ſeeing it dreſt or undreſt, they avoid it as mud 
they can. By all I have ſeen and heard, ſometimes 
refuſe almoſt every body to ſee it; that is, when they 
it is not well; and methinks there is always a myſte" 
it, for one * not know whether it be really ſich, & 
they fear one ſhould know it, or whether it is wt, 
they would have one think it is ſick, as the other chic 
uſed to be. In ſhort, it is not very clear any thing ul 
do; and for the ſervants, from the higheſt to the looci 
they are all papiſts. 75 
17. Þ 
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17. The Queen forbid Lady Powis to bring the child 
her before any company; but that, they ſay, ſhe uſed 
lo to her other children. I dined there the other day, 
ben it was ſaid it had been very ill of a looſeneſs, and it 
ly looked ſo ; yet when ſhe came from prayers ſhe went 
linner without ſeeing it, and after that played at comet, 
| did not go to it till ſhe was put out of the pool. 
18. I believe none of the bed-chamber women have any 
dit with the Queen but Mrs. Tureine; but they ſay 
. Bromley has an intereſt with the King, 
[zm going to Tunbridge ; but if I was to ſtay here I 
| not watch the child, for it is to be at Richmond. 
ly Churchill does not go with me at firſt, and as loyg 
ſhe ſtays here I am ſure ſhe will do all in her power to 
we you and I an account if any thing happens that is 
(nh knowing. 
[ have done my endeavour to inform myſelf of every 
itz; for I have ſpoke with Mrs. Dawſon, and aſked 
r all the queſtions 1 could think of: For not being in 
room when the Queen was brought to bed, one muſt 
quire of ſomebody that was there; and I thought ſhe 
bud tell me as much as any body, and would be leſs 
ly to ſpeak of it; and I took all the care I could, when 
ſpoke to her, to do it in ſuch a manner that I might 
every thing; and in caſe ſhe ſhould betray me, that 
be King and Queen might not be angry with me. 
It was ſhe that told me what I have ſaid in the 5, 6, 75 
12, 13, 14, and 1 5th Articles. She told me, beſides, 
a when ſhe came to the Queen, ſhe found Mrs. Tu- 
ne and the midwife with her. All that ſhe ſays ſeems 
ny clear ; but one does not know what to think; for 
Rfdinks it is wonderful if it is no cheat, that they never 
W no pains to convince me of it. 
| hope I have anſwered your letter as fully as you de- 
*; if there be any thing elſe you would know, pray tell 
me 
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me by the firſt ſafe hand, and you ſhall always fn 
very diligent in obeying you, and ſhewing by my adj 
how real and ſincere my kindneſs is. 

One thing I had forgot, which is, that the laſt ti 
ſhe was brought to bed, the reaſon of her being delingg 
in the great bed was becauſe ſhe was catched; and ti 
time, Mrs. Dawſon ſays, though the pallet was up, i 
Queen would not go into it becauſe the quilts were wi 
aired.” 


| Windſor, Auguſt 18, 168. 
H AM in as great expectation of being tormented 
ever, for I can never believe that Manſel wouldg 


on ſo violently, if he had not ſome hopes that in time 
may gain either you or me.“ 


—— 


The Princeſs Anne, in the above letter, of 13 Mm 
1688, mentions a viſit ſhe intended to have paid her u 
in the ſpring of that year. Barillon writes to Louis it 
XIVth, on the 13th March, 1688, that Prince Geng 
had applied to King James for leave to go to Dennatk, 
and that the Princeſs ſhould in the mean time pay ail 
to her ſiſter in Holland, and that the King had fi 
conſented, but afterwards changed his mind, Barilia 
writes, on the 17th March, 1688, that the Princeſs Ani 
had herſelf applied to the King, but had got a refuld 
There can, I imagine, remain little doubt what the 
tention of this interview was. 


To defend the Revolution upon a pretended ſuppaft- 
tious birth, is to affront it; it ſtands upon a much no 
foundation, the rights of human nature. The ſuppolit- 


tious birth was a mere lie of party, and was jon 
6 
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ave been made uſe of ſix years before, if King James' $ 
n had then been brought to bed of a ſon. 


n The Obſervator, No. 194, printed Wedneſday, Au- 
guſt 23d, 1682, is the following remarkable paſlage : 


« If it had pleaſed God to give his Royal Highneſs the 
ing of a ſon, as it proved a daughter, you were pre- 
ed to make a Perkin of him. To what end did you 
ute ſo much pains elſe, by your inſtruments and intelli- 
pences, to hammer it into the people's heads that the 
Jutcheſs of York was not with child? And ſo, in caſe of 
a fon, to repreſent him as an impeſtor ; whereas you have 
bow taken off the maſk in confeſſing the daughter.—I 
ld have the impreſſion of this cheat fink ſo far into the 
beads and hearts of all honeſt men, as never to be defaced, 
r forgotten, For we muſt expect, that the ſame flam 
ſhall, at any time hereafter, be trumpt up again upon the 
te occaſion,” 


Compare alſo Lord Clarendon's Diary as follows: 


Diary of the Earl of Clarendon, 1688, p. 20. 


* Jan, 15th, In the morning, I went to St. James's 
Eurch; this is the thankſgiving day appointed for the 
Queen's being with child ; there were not above two or 
lte in the church who brought the form of prayer with 
em, It is ſtrange to ſee how the Queen's great belly is 
Fiery where ridiculed, as if ſcarce any body believed it to 
u,. Good God help us !” 
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HE Prince of Orange takes his Farewel of the States. Þ , x + 1, 
Rendezvous at Helvoetfluys. The Prince ſails. —— 228 do 
Driven bach. Sails a ſecond Time. Movements of 1688, 
bis Fleet. He lands at Torbay. Firſi Events. 

James joins his Army. His Intention to ſend off the 

Prince of Wales diſappointed, —— Different Councils 

given to James in the Camp. — Inſurrettions.— Flight 


of Prince George and the Princeſs. —— James retires. — 
Conflernation in London. James aſſembles the Peers. 
—— Counſels which they give him. Treaty. Falſe 


Maifeflo.—— Continuance of Inſurreftions. —— Miſery 
of James. —— Different Counſels given to him in his 
Court. — Queen's Flight with the Prince of Malen. 
Terrers of the King, and his Flight. — State of the City. 


— Univerſal Panic of an Iriſh Maſſacre. —— Council 
if Prers. —— James ſeized at Feverſham. Returns 


b Lenden. Behaviour of the Prince upon this News. 
De Dutch enter London in the Night. -— The 
Prince's Meſſage to the Xing. James goes to Rocheſter. 


De Prince arrives in London. —— James flies to 
France, 


THE wind having at laſt changed to the north-eaſt, Th. Prince 

the Prince of Orange, on the 16th of October, e 
wok is leave of the States at the Hague. He thanked the States, 
hem for all their kindneſſes to him in his youth ; he 


A a 2 ſaid, 


| 
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_ Parr I. ſaid, “ He took God to witneſs, that, ſince he hy 
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e been intruſted with the affairs of their common 
« he had never entertained a wiſh that was contrary ig 
« its intereſt. If he had erred, he erred as a man, his 
* heart was not to blame. In his preſent enterpriſe be 
& truſted to Providence. But if any thing fatal ſhoul 
* happen to him, to them he recommended his memor, 
«© their common country, and the Princeſs his wil 
< who loved that country as ſhe did her cwn: Hisl& 
& thoughts ſhould be upon them and upon her.” The 
States feeling, upon the near approach of danger, tht 
anxiety to which they had been ſtrangers, when it wa 
more diſtant, interrupted him“ with their tears. Bu, 
notwithſtanding the tender ſenſations in his own brat, 
and which he diſcovered in theirs, he pronounced bs 
harangue, and took his farewel, with a countenan 
manly and determined. His expreſſions melted the 
hearts of the tender, his manner commanded thoſe of ti 
brave. 

When he arrived at Helvoetſluys, he found his ft 
and army aſſembled. The fleet conſiſted of ſixty-we 
ſhips of war, of ſeventy veſſels of burden to attend than, 
and of five hundred tranſports. His army was con- 
poſed of near four thouſand cavalry, and about ebe 
thouſand infantry, of the beſt troops of the republic 
with three hundred French officers, proteſtant refugees 
who had ſolicited to be employed, becauſe they though 
that, in fighting againſt King James, they fought i 
their God. Of theſe troops, the moſt formidable wen 
the ſix Britiſh regiments in the ſervice of the Dutch 
who had moſtly been driven from their country in the lat 
and the preſent reigns; and who, therefore, like ot 
exiles, were impatient to exert themſelves in the eyes d 
foreigners, take vengeance on their enemies, and recoil 


* Burnet, D'Avaux, Ottober 26. their 
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irown poſſeſſions and honours. Twenty thouſand ſpare g. 
ms were prepared for the inſurgents in England. The av 
de artillery of every town in Holland was collected 1683. 
the ſervice of this fleet and army“, and only twelve 
s of war were left for the defence of the ſecond mari- 
power of the world. Vaſt multitudes were aſſembled 
Helvoet ; ſome to admire the magnificence of the 
„and others to take farewel of their relations and 
ends. All were agitated with hopes and fears: Hopes 
ſucceſs, fears of ſeeing each other no more. As the 
we of embarking approached, anxieties aroſe even in 
braveſt, when they reflected that they were going to 
ack the braveſt of nations. But, as ſoon as the em- 
dation was completed, the view of their own numbers 
ſtrength revived the ſpirits even of the moſt timid. 
e fleet was divided into three ſquadrons, on board of 
ich were troops of different nations. The Engliſh 
| Scotch commanded by General M*Kay +, a Scotch- 
an of a noble family, failed under the red flag, the 
ince's guards and the Brandenburghers, by Count 
ums , a German of ſtill higher birth, under the 
ute, and the Dutch, with the French proteſtant re- 
des, by the Count of Naſſau, of the Prince's family, 
the blue lag. In compliment to England, Her- 
ed the van: Evertzen a Dutch admiral brought up 
ear: The Prince of Orange, with another Dutch 
wire, placed himſelf in the centre, his ſhip carrying 
lag of England, and his own arms, of which the 
Mo was, „ Je maintiendray,” —* I will maintain ;” 
u which, by a Dutch conceit, he by an addition turned 
this motto: © I will maintain the proteſtant reli- 
don and the liberties of England.” 


" DAwur, + Life of K ng Willam, vel. J. P. 351. 
1 Geography. 
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perſed; fo that in the morning ſcarcely two ſhips cous 
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The fleet weighed anchor on the 19th of Ol 
during the ſilence of the night; ſo that no ſounds wes 
to be heard, except thoſe which aroſe from the unfurling 
of ſails, the hauling of ropes, and the voices of the 
commanders *. After the Prince had ſeen the 
of all the ſhips, he joined them himſelf, and took his 
ſtation. A few hours after the fleet was at ſea, the vin 
turned to the ſouth, and carried it along the coat d 
Holland, ſome leagues to the north: So that it cons 
tinued half a day + in the full ſight of Schevelin, avi 
lage cloſe adjoining to the Hague, to which all the u. 
habitants of that town repaited to behold the fleet; fone 
flattered with the grandeur of their republic, others: u. 
ſlecting with anxiety, that their frontier on one fide wa in 
the hands of the ancient tyrants, and, on the ole 
expoſed to an army of foreign mercenaries, all the ani, 
lery of their towns carried off, only a few ſhips of ws 
left in their harbours, and the whole ſtrength of the th 
public ſent, during the rigours of winter, to depead 
upon the hazards of winds and ſeas, and the fortuned 
war. 

During the night the wind changed to the north-vel 
and a dreadful tempeſt ſucceeded, the horror of vid 
was augmented by the darkneſs of the ſeaſon, the nunbe 
of the ſhips which endangered each other, and the tet. 
rors of the landmen, who having been unaccuſtoned u 
the ſea, either ſunk into deſpair, or perplexed the [cam 
with unavailing help: The number of horſes, with lie 
quantity of artillery and baggage, put haſtily on bouth 
and ill faſtened, added equally to the diſtraction 20 
the danger. In two hours | the whole fleet was & 


-- 25 © | —1 Py er 


* D*'Avaux, Nov. 1. + Ibid, 4 Ibid, 
| Rapin, vol. 2. p.766, 
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ſeen together. After having been toſſed all next day Rei 
j night in the ocean, ſome of the ſhips took refuge (A. 
iifferent ports along the coaſt of Holland and Zea- 1688. 
; and others caſt anchor wherever they could hope 
z temporary relief, in places where there were no 
ts to protect them. The Prince re-entered Helvoet “* 
th only four ſhips of war, and ſixty tranſports, but 
+ 2 mind calm and unruffled, which reflected more 
&ndour upon him than all the pomp which two days 
xe had attended him. The moment he got into the 
ad, he diſpatched coaſt-pilots + to cruize through the 
ws between Holland, France, and England, in order to 
xt intelligence of his ſcattered ſhips, and with directions 
x all they ſhould find to rejoin him at Helvoet. In a 
days the reſt of the fleet began to re- aſſemble from 
heir different retreats, many of them with their rudders 
roken, and their ſails and tackle flying looſe in the air; 
me with their guns and baggage thrown over-board ; 
nd a few towed in by other veſſels. Nine hundred 
had been caſt over-board to ſave the reſt: But no 
ps were miſſing except one tranſport, which was 
wen upon the coaſt of England, and was taken there: 
is veſſel, by accident, had far more than her own 
implement of men, having no leſs than four companies 
i loldiers on board. "Though ſeamen are apt to obſerve 
elages at all times, and moſt men in time of danger; 
no body fancied more in this ſtorm than the accident 
weather, The States deriving freſh vigour from dif- 
Kulty, directed all loſſes to be repaired, and the arma- 
ent to be reinforced. The Prince, by his activity and 
pit inflamed the young, and animated the old, re- 
panng continually on board, and paſſing from ſhip to 
up to encourage his fellow-ſufferers. In ſeven days the 
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Pan T I. fleet was again aſſembled, and, in four more, wx » 
Boog Vi ::; 

w—— paired and ready to fail. 
7688. As reports are always increaſed by diſtance, it auh 
is, lieved in England, that the whole armament waz bf 
James received the news at dinner; and, with an aer 
ance of great devotion, remarked, It is not to be wo 
« dered at, for the hoſt has been expoſed theſe (we 
« days * In order to complete the deception, u 
make James lay aſide his preparations, the Dutch g 
zettes, by private orders from the States, aggravardt 
damage, and gave reaſon to believe, that the expedit 
was deferred until ſpring : Care was taken that theſe 
pers ſhould be ſent into England. The great number 
men found in the tranſport which had been taken, beg 
ened the importance of the Prince's army in the ex 
the Engliſh, when it was conſidered, that this tran 
was only one of five hundred. Upon the report, that! 
expedition was laid aſide, thoſe who had been irreſdl 
before now prepared to ſubmit to the fate of the min; 
and the reſolute, who had declared more open]y their 

timents, expected in filent anguiſh their own ruin, 
The Prince The Prince, however, ſet ſail a ſecond time, at 
2 iſt of November, with a fair wind, and a briſk 
amidſt + the ſounds of trumpets and artillery, the hon 
and acclamations of the ſoldiers and mariners, and 
12338 prayers of his countrymen, He ſteered for above tete 
hours to the northward, in order to create a belief, in! 
advice-packets which watched his fleet, that his intentioth 
were to land in the north of England. This ſtratages 
ſucceeded. James directed 4 the march of part of 
forces to the north. But, as ſoon as theſe packets Git 
peared to carry home intelligence of the courſe, and - 
came on, the Prince made a ſignal to tack about, and 0 


* Mifſon, + Life of King William vol. 3-8 
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t before the wind to the weſtward, On the ſecond Pat gel. 
ing after he ſailed, his fleet was diſcovered ſtreteh Avvo 
towards the Channel, with all the ſail it could 1638. 
ad: His ſhips formed a line of twenty miles in extent: 
Feile the rear was in a manner cloſe at hand, the van 
ald ſcarcely be diſcerned. During ſeven hours, this 
ge body continued paſſing in the view of both ſhores, 
wich were covered with innumerable ſpectators, who 
od gazing, with admiration mixed with terror, upon a 
eacle at once ſo pleaſing and dreadful ; and who loaded 
with prayers or imprecations, according to the different 
igions, or intereſts, or paſſions, of the nations before 
hom it paſſed. When the fleet approached the coaſt of 
gland, the Prince changed his ſhip, and ſailed at the 
ad of all, to be the foremoſt in danger, diſplaying his 
n ſtandard, in order to make himſelf more conſpicuous, 
ad to animate others by his example. About mid-day, 
lay by in the ſtraits of Calais and Dover, until the 
bole fleet ſhould come up; partly, in order to make his 
rmament appear the greater in ſo narrow a ſea, and, by 
ut means, to conquer firſt the imagination of thoſe whom 
was invading ; and partly to call a council of war, up- 
u intelligence which had been received, that there was 
ger from the Engliſh fleet which lay behind him at the 
unfleet, Here it was reſolved to change the diſpoſition 
i the fleet; and that the Prince with the tranſports, and 
e ſhips of war to guard him, ſhould ſail down the 
tannel in the van, while all the other ſhips of war 
Mould remain in the rear, to engage the Engliſh, in caſe 
Key came out, The whole fleet being accordingly drawn 
p into one body, of about ſixteen ſhips deep, which 
fretched from coaſt to coaſt, and within a league of each, 
he evolution was made in the middle of the ſtraits *. 
While it was performing, the trumpets and other warlike 
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inſtruments again ſounded, the veſſels ſaluted, and x 
the honours and pomp of war were exhibited in 
ſight of the people, who were aſſembled on the coat ; 
both kingdoms, But the fame ftrong eaſt vnd 
which carried the Prince triumphantly through thy 
Channel, prevented the Engliſh fleet from coning 
out: For the ſhips rode at their ſtation *, with ter 
yards and topmaſts down, unable to purchaſe their u. 
chors, and ſaw part of the Dutch fleet paſs within ter 
ſight: Circumſtances fortunate for the fleet of England 
For Lord Dartmouth had been loaded with riches and hv. 
nours by his maſter : He had been gained by little aur. 
tions, which are often more engaging than thoſe of create 
importance: An inſtance of this happened at Coventry; 
For the citizens having preſented the King with a ol 


ine 


0 


Dartmouth with this compliment: “ There is an #6 
& knowledgment from the city of Coventry, for the {6 
c ferings of your father in the cauſe of my father in 
„ town.” He was the more attached too to the Ng 
becauſe he had often warned him againſt the evil coc 
of his reign ; and fidelity is the common attendant « a 
honeſt freedom. And therefore, though Dartmouth ter 
that ſome of his captains had engaged not to fight a 
the Prince of Orange, and that others were irre(lutt 
what to do, he had reſolved ꝗ to render the contraf: cots 
ſpicuous between their behaviour and his own. 

The fleet was intended for Torbay, on account of 13 
capaciouſneſs of the landing place. But the Prince's p 
miſreckoned, and not only overſhot it, but alſo the pat 
of Dartmouth. The next port was Plymouth: But the 
Prince was not certain of reception there; aud, if * 
tacked to make Torbay, there was reaſon to be pF 


1 Burchet. 


® Burchet, p. 18. + Collins, v. 4. p. 311. 
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ve, leſt Lord Dartmouth, who by the change of the 


id was now under fail, might, in the interval, come 
with the feet of England. While the minds of thoſe 
; board were in this cruel ſtate of perplexity, the wind 
hanged in a moment to the ſouth, carried the Prince in 
hours into Torbay, and forced Lord Dartmouth 
ck to his ſtation. Even the firmeſt minds, in great 
entions, are apt to regard omens: The Prince was 
axious to land on the 4th of November, becauſe it was 
day of his birth, and of his marriage. But the Eng- 
& rejoiced, that the landing could not be made effectual 
pil the day after, which being the anniverſary of the 
powder treaſon, they imagined, would prove a lucky 
uy to a proteſtant cauſe. As ſoon as the landing was 
| good, the whole flect and army joined in expreſſing 
heir gratitude by prayers to that Providence which they 
believed had interpoſed in their favour *, 

The Prince marched his army from Torbay to Exeter, 
nd, for the greater expedition, ſent his baggage round 
ſea to meet him there, But the terrors of Jeffreys's 
necutions ſtill remaining in the weſtern parts of England, 
ky joined him in his march. Sir William Courtney, 
the friend of the unfortunate Lord Ruſſel, in whoſe houſe 
be Prince lodged, becauſe he counted upon him, gave 
do countenance to his enterpriſe, either in his own name, 
or dy his tenants, The city of Exeter ſcrupled to receive 
be Prince, Lamplugh, the biſhop, fled to the King, 
jor which he was inſtantly named to the vacant archbi- 
hopric of York. His clergy refuſed to attend a ſermon 
preached in the cathedral by Burnet. Even the diſſenters 
ſefuled the keys of their mecting-houſe to Ferguſon, But 
Ferguſon (aid, laughing, © I will take the kingdom of 


 Carftairs was the perſon who ſuggeſted this to the Prince, It had a 
donderiul e fflect upon the army. This was the foundation of the future fa- 
ar of Carftairs, 
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Parr I. & heaven by violence,” and calling for a hammer, 
BOOK VI . R f 

open the door with his own hand. The Prince's friews 

1633, looked upon each other, waiting to ſee who ſhould & 

firſt, covering their own fears under complaints of tha 

of others, and trembling at the conſciouſneſs of the g. 

gagements they had taken, But the Prince, who ky 

that many of his Engliſh friends had high honours we 

great fortunes to riſk, which might damp their ſpirit a 

the time he moſt needed their aſſiſtance, who beſides was 

all his life ſuſpicious of the political levity of the Englih, 

and who knew he could not conquer eight millions d 

people with 15,000, and that his only argument for com» 

ing to England was the invitation of the people thens 

ſelves, ſtopped at Exeter, and fixed his reſidence ther, 

wait the effects which the promiſes of his friends ſhou 

produce, and privately reſolved to return, if they p 

duced none. He continued there near a week, with w 

better proſpect than when he arrived. It is reported, Wen 

once, pceviſh with diſappointment, he betrayed in puble 

an intention to depart immediately, and leave the peopt 

of England and their King to ſettle their difference 

their leiſure among themſelves ®, 

Numbers at Great paſſions and great perils often throw a ld 

22 j9i% ſtupor over the minds of men, which robs them of thei 

wonted powers: But, when a few recover theml{tv 

all recover with them, Major Burrington, who hai ben 

in the army, was the firſt man of faſhion who joined be 

Prince: Ihe gentlemen of Deyonſhire and Sometſetſun 

followed. With theſe came Sir Edward Seymour, o 

of the moſt eminent of the tories, His arrival gave 

Prince an opportunity of perceiving the high ſpirit of be 

Engliſh : Having ſaid to Seymour, „I believe, Sit . 

* ward, you are of the Duke of Somerſet's family. 

& No, Sir,” anſwered he, The Duke is of mi 
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d Abingdon, another of the ſame party, Mr. Ruſlel, C 4 2 
der to the late Lord, Mr. Wharton, and many others ee, e 
unk from different parts of England, haſtened to wait 1683. 

n the Prince. When theſe things were reported, his 

+ friends animated each other; complained of the old 

ernment ; flattered themſelves with hopes in innova- 

as; and every man miſtaking his neighbour's courage 

; his own, all ruſhed to the camp, or to the ſtations 

ich had been aſſigned them, with a violence propor- 

ned to their late fears. Some of thoſe, who had at firſt 

nupled to ſign the aſſociation with the Earl of Devon- 

, now offering to ſign it, the Earl told them, 

There was now no need of their aid “.“ In order to 

went thoſe who profeſſed their adherence from retract- 

got temporiſing, or, as Sir Edward Seymour expreſſed 

to keep the party from becoming a rope of ſand,” 

r Edward drew up an aſſociation for defence of the 

tinte, and the cauſe he was engaged in, which was 

ned by all, even by many who refuſed afterwards to 

e the oaths to the Prince of Orange, when ſeated upon 

throne J. Yet, amidſt the ſatisfaction which the 

mace received from this new appearance of things, there 

cared the remains of his former ſpleen. He obſerved 

emphaſis to the firſt conſiderable body of gentry who 

ated upon him, „That he had come upon their invita- 

ton, and expected them ſooner.” 

But more material ſigns of diſaffection to James ſoon DefeAtionin 
feared : The loyalty of the army began to give way: 3 
rd Colcheſter, once friend to the unfortunate Duke of 

fonmouth, was the firſt of James's officers who deſerted : 

ſe brought off a few of his men. Lord Cornbury aimed 

ware important blow: He pretended an order from the 

92, to beat up the enemies quarters near Dorcheſter, 
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and carried with him his own regiment of dragons, 
two of horſe, towards the Prince, whom he advertiſed, 
his approach. The Prince made a body of his forces 2 
vance twenty miles, cither to receive or intercept then 
according as they ſhould join or reſiſt. A march of thi 
ty-eight miles in one day, made by Lord Cornhury, wi 
unuſual haſte, gave ſuſpicion to ſome of his officers: N 
inſiſted for an explanation: He had not r-ſolution itte 
to avow or to deny the intention, Moſt of the oficer 
and ſoldiers returned, but ſome who favoured the cauſe 
the Prince, or loved their leader, or were fond of innom 
tions, proceeded, and made the junction good, 
after the Prince received, by Mr. Byng, a meſſage frog 

any captains of the fleet, that they were ready to d 
his orders. | 

In the mean time, James was involved in a perplexiy 
at London, as much by the anxiety of his friends, uv 
the deſigns of his enemies: A petition was prefented u 
him by the two archbiſhops, and two biſhops, in the nane 
of nineteen peers and prelates, to call a free parliamet, 
This petition was ſigned indiſcriminately by ſome of nh 
parties; by the one fide in hopes he would comply, al 
ſave his crown at the expence of ſome of its prerogatvs; 
and by the other, in the belief, that he either wou! nd 
or that he could not, without diſtracting his party, ag 
the perſonal attendance of his friends, and manifeſting is 
fear. Lord Halifax and Lord Nottingham had ſuzgeſts 
the meaſure: Yet, when they ſaw the names © Lord 
Rocheſter, and of the Biſhop of Rocheſter, at the pv 
tion, they refuſed to join in any meaſure with any perica 
who had ſate in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, A 16% 
which ſeemed to ſhew attention to the King, to who 
the calling of a parliament was not agreeable ; yet dic. 
vered their intention, if the opportunity offered, te fe 


, k 4 if 
themſelves on the ruins of thoſe ho had concurrc “ 
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n ſeemed to concur, with the late meaſures, James 
«the following anſwer to the petition : „ My Lords, 
what you aſk of me, I moſt paſſionately deſire; and I 
zromiſe you, hn the faith of a King, that I will have 
r parliament, and ſuch an one as you aſk for, as ſoon 
ever the Prince of Orange has quitted this realm: 
Far how is it poſſible that a parliament can be free in 
il its circumſtances, as you petition for, whilſt an 
enemy is in this kingdom, and can make a return of 
near an hundred voices?“ The petition and anſwer 
ne both publiſhed, and afforded a new ſubject of con- 
non to the minds of men, already ſufficiently heated. 
r, while ſome called the formality of a petition ungene- 


iſe of guilt, and fear of parliaments, or to obſtinacy. 
| remarked, that there muſt be ſome miſunderſtanding 
3een the King and his own friends, when part of them 

joined in aſking what he had refuſed. 
James diſcovered ſtill one other ſign of ſpirit : He joined 
amy, conſiſting of 24,000 men, while it lay at Sa- 
Bury, reſolved to die a King of England, if he could not 
tone.“ The ſight of their Sovereign,“ he ſaid, 
and the common ties of honour, would prevent his 
roops from betraying the cauſe of their Prince and 
weir General, when he ſought protection from them, 
and ſhared dangers with them.” But in order to add 
mpulſes of ſhame to thoſe of duty and honour, before 
ſet out, he called together the officers who were in 
wn, and made the following ſpeech to them: “ Ac- 
cording to the Lords petition, I have engaged my royal 
word to call a free parliament, as ſoon as ever the Prince 
& Orange has quitted the kingdom ; and I am reſolved 
ia 0 all that lies in my power to quiet the minds of my 
| Fople, by ſecuring their religion, laws, and liberties, 
you deſire any thing more, I am ready to grant it, 
« Pur 


wtoa Prince in diſtreſs, others imputed the refuſal to a 
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« But if, after all this, any of you is not ſatisfied, let 
& declare himſelf, I am willing to grant paſſes 14 
* ſuch as have a mind to go over to the Prince d 
« Orange, and ſpare them the ſhame of deſerting the 
e lawful Sovereign.” Among theſe officers were Lat 
Churchill, the Duke of Grafton, and the Colonels Kü 
and Trelany. They felt a momentary compunttion, but 
it was only momentary. 

But, while James was preparing to expoſe his on 
life, he reſolved to take care of that of his infant fon 
The night before he left London, he ſent him privazy 
to Portſmouth, together with a letter written with by 
own hand, to Lord Dartmouth, with orders to or 
the Prince into France. Dartmouth, in the begincin 
of his anſwer, conjured his maſter with ſubmiſſion a 
affection to think no more of a ſtep ſo fatal to his fan 
and in the end of it told him, with an honeſt bold, 


that he would oppoſe the order if given to anotle, 


James upon this directed the young Prince to be broupit 
back to a palace in which it was doomed he ſhould w 
reign ®, 

The ſame evening that James joined his army at Sh 
bury, a number of the officers waited on Lord few. 
ſham the General, and told him, that they could nt it 
conſcience fight againſt the Prince of Orange; *% 
Lord Feverſham informed him, that, though the privit 
men were ſteady, the officers in general could not 
depended upon. It is reported, that he propoſed 1 
James to diſmiſs all the ſuſpected officers, and to place 
for a few days, the moſt truſty ſerjeants in their ftead. 
Lord Dunbarton, a ſon of the houſe of Douglas, a 
leave to attack the Prince with his Scottiſh royal g- 
ment, conſiſting at that time of 5000 men, of waica 


* Vide Appendix to this Book. 
qe 
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zoo were with the regiment; aſſuring the King, that, 3 Bol 
nough he could not hope to defeat the Prince, he would Co, 
de him a ſhock which the King might take advantage 1623. 
ut James refuſed, ſaying, ** He would not throw 
6 3 the lives of ſo many brave men, upon an action 
& which could not be deciſive.“ Lord Dundee, with a 
wncrous confidence, adviſed him either to fight the 
P:ince, or go to him in perſon, and demand his butinets 
u England *. But, of all thoſe who preſſe James to a 
battle, the foremoſt was Lord Churchill, in order to 
vpe off the ſuſpicions which had been ſup geſted againſt. 
tin, The Duke of Grafton gave the ſame advice. 
Next day theſe two perſons, with the Colonels Kirk and 
1 and ſeveral other oficers of rank, went over 
the Prince, Lord Churchill left a letter for James, 
—_— yet alarming : For, though he promiſed warmly 
to preſerve his duty to the King; yet, by laying that he 
cold not ex peck ſo great favours, „ under any other 
* government, as he had reccived from him, he 
kened to expreſs a conſciouſneſs, that another govern- 
rent than the King's was in proſpect. 
J<mes continued at Saliſbury fix days: In this inter- tnfurrec- 
„be was diſtracted almoſt every hour with the news n“. 
of misfortunes following one upon another: He heard, 
Pat in the welt Lord Delamere had raiſed the people of 
Chelhire: That, in the middle of England, Lord De- 
walhire, in Derbyſhire, and Nottinghamſhire, had 
e the ſame part: That in the north, Lord Danby, 
W:2 had obtained a commiſſion to raile forces ſor his 
krvice, had ſeized York, and gaincd over its garrifon : 
That in the ſouth, Lord Bath had brought the garriſon 
mouth to declare for the Prince; and that the 
Pe gentry of Dorſetſhire had eſpouſed the fame fide : 


* Granger's Blog. Hiil, v. 2. p. gr. 
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And that Captain Churchill, brother to Lord Churcy, 


He Was the 
firſt ſea-offizer who deſerted. The declaration of Ng. 
tinghamſhire contained the following ſevere words ts x 
„That they did indeed own it to be the. 
lion, to reſiſt a King governing by law, but nc 9 
« reliſt a tyrant who made his will the law.” Hu n 
friendſhip, and in the relations of nature, ſhocked yi 
ingratitude, knowing not whom“ to truſt, ſuſped;y 
now one and now another, and moſt with good reaſon, 
and dreading to be delivered up by thoſe troops whon 
he had aſſembled to defend him, James retreated wi 
part of his army to London, upon hearing that be 
Prince was advancing to Sherborne againſt him, HK 
ordered the reſt of the army to follow him. Mo# Jf tt 
private men ſhed tears when they heard of his retre:t, 

The night before he retired, Prince George of Des. 
mark, and the young Duke of Ormond, whom Jane 
had a ſhort time before honoured with the garter, fup;e! 
with him; he, with a deſponding mind, they wi 
anxious thoughts from the defection they meditated, Nat 
morning, he was waked with the information that ty 
had gone over, together with Lord Drumlanrig, inte 
night, to the Prince of Orange. Prince George tz 
letter to James, expreſſed in terms which, in excu\ny 
himſelf, threw blame on the unhappy perſon to win i 
was directed. Prince George had been accuft»ns, 
when he heard of the deſertion of any of thoſe u had 
been much obliged to the King, to ſay, “ ER il pon“ 
The only remark which James made upon the Friel 
flight was, „Is Ett il poſſible gone too?“ But, . 
be learned upon entering his capital, that the Princ 
Anne had the evening before, under pretence of a a 
his diſpleaſure, fled from the palace with the Biber“ 


» Duke of Buckingham's works. Londbe 
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london, Lord Dorſet, and Lady Churchill, he burſt ? 4» T_T: 


o tears, and in a tranſport of nature cried out, ae We 
God help me, my own children have forſaken me!“ 2683: 
Ts Princeſs went not to Dorſetſhire to her huſband, 

o was with the Prince of Orange, but to Northamp- 

kn; either to avoid the appearance of joining the Prince 

{ Orange againſt her father, or to give occaſion for an 

Lrretion, under the pretence of protection to her 

pwn, Inſtantly a ſmall army of volunteers formed 

round her as a guard, which was commanced by the 

hip of London, who in his youth had been a cornet 4 
& drazoons, and who now rode before her with a : 
tan (word in his hand, and piſtols on his ſaddle. 
A few days before James retired from Saliſbury, there ongena— 

biz been an engagement between two parties of the 232 
itent armies at Wincanton, in which the King's 

berry had been defeated. When the repurt of this de- 

eat, exaggerated, as is common on ſuch occahions, far 

pore the reality, and that the King's army was retrcate 


£2 towards the capital, and the Prigce's army pur— 1 
Ing it, arrived in London, many of the great“ hatten- 
t burn their papers; ſome leſt they ſhould be puniſh- 
& 1vr their connections with the Prince of Orange, and 
Kers loſt they ſhould be called to account for having 
dae ſhare in the King's meaſures. All the people of 
tucnon who were in town flocked to the palace to 
un news, filling + every gallery and antichamber. 


Wirnation appeared in the countenances of all, in- 
Ci by mutual miſtruſt, leſt they ſhould ſeem to 
je or gricre too much in the news which were re— 
In vain did thoſe about court endeavour to con— 


ir uncaſineſs under a falſe cheertulne(s, and [alice 
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13 I. intelligence: Theſe very endeavours, by betraying thei 
— àaffectation, added to that conſternation which they wer 
1688. intended to remove. The ſucceſſion of companies mae 
what was bad worſe: For preſſing forward, and rg 
getting admittance, they read events in the Contazins 
looks of each other, and then retired to ſcatter the ch. 
jects of their own imagination through the cazitl, 
The citizens were inſtantly in an uproar ; believing, 
that the fate of the kingdom was to be decided between 
the two armies within the walls of the city. The 
women from thcir ſex, the artizans from their habits, i 
a city long unacquaiited with arms, trembled at the 
thoughts of danger. "The reit, accuſtomed to the ide. 
neſs and delicacies of the metropolis, and by talking d 
war to form the more frightful ideas of it, were equally 
timid with the women and artizans. Even the trend 
of the Prince of Orange, though conſcious of his virtue 
ſelt uncaſineſs when they reflected, that there was at 
army of foreigners in the heart of the kingdom, and tiz 
it depended upon it and upon him how to treat ther. 
Such a conſternation, ſtruck by the approach of 15052 
men, to a city inhabited by above half a million, poitt- 
ed out to the obſerving, how weak wealth is againſt ans, 
and that the people who cannot defend themſelves wi 
their own hands, mult for ever fall an eaſy prey to i" 
ſion from without, or to tyranny within. 
James af- As ſoon as James entered the city, he ſummons 21 
KY aſtembly of the peers to aſk their advice, and to make 5 
Connl-ls apology to them for not having called a p: rljament. ia 
„ paſling to this council, he met with a ſhock perhaps © 
ſevere as any he had felt : Meeting the father of the dt 
fortunate Lord Ruſſel, the old Earl of Bedford, w. 
had offered { 100,000 for his ſon's life, but which 
King, when Duke of York, had prevailed with ““ 
brother to refuſe ; he ſaid to the Earl, „ My Lord,“ 


14 
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ire a good man; you have much intereſt with the 
deets; you can do me ſervice with them to-day,” 
| once had a ſon,” anſwered the Earl, ſighing, “ who 
could have ſerved your Majeſty upon this occaſion.“ 
nes was ſtruck motionleſs. Lord Clarendon gave his 
euzhts on the ſtate of affairs, in a manner indecent to 
; ſovereign, ungenerous to one in diſtreſs, inhuman to 
ation, The nobles were affected with the fight of 
Lefty in its fall, diſcovered their diſapprobation of 
rendon in their looks and murmurs, and treated 
mes with the reſpect due to one who was ſtill their 
neteign. The advices they gave nm were, © Io 
Tue 2 pardon. to the Prince's adherents, to remove 
pls from offices, to aſſemble a parliament, and to 
ſnd a deputation for a treaty to the Prince.“ Ad- 
ces from this aſſembly to one in the ſituation ot James, 
ere equal to commands: He readily complied. There 
amcanncls in granting to force, what has been refuſed 
dom and juſtice, which robs the unhappy even of 
ly. The ſpectators thought, at this conference, that 
Ning was altered, and that the powers of his mind 
* forſaken him: They aſked, Where were the looks, 
ad where the ſpirit, which had cauſed three king— 
ens to tremble?” [hey perceived not that the 
dige was not in the King, but in themſelves, 

As ſoon as it was known that James was to call a 
ment, and to enter into a teaty with the Prince, 
* Cty relumed her ordinary tranquillity; and multi- 
Les of all parties Aocked ® trom 1,0ndon to pay their 
ments to the Prince, as in time of a profound 
c. The fleet, which had hitherto been detained by croſs 
e and the diſſen n among its commanders, hear- 
4 tis ſlate of things, fixed its ſtation at Spithead, 
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where all the admirals and captains wrote a joint lette: of 
TS thanks to the King for calling 8 parliament an every 
which put an end to all the anxieties of the Prince d 


Orange and of the Dutch. 


The Lords Nottingham, Halifax, and Godolphin, wr 
the deputics appointed by James to wait upon the Prince 
of Orange. The Prince, by framing delays in the gd. 
ports, and then appointing the deputies to ſtop on the tua 
till he came up, avoided for ten days a perſonal intern 
with them; and, in the mean time, increaſed his pam, 
refreſhed and ſtrengthened his army, and advance! for. 
ward with a ſlow pace, that the minds of men might ke 
awed even by the prolongation of his march, and the pin 
He received the viſits of the great uit 
As he marched alory, 
he bowed to the populace with his hat off, and called t 
them,“ J hat he came to reſcue their religion and libert!,” 
Yet all the while he kept men in a ſtate of uncertain 
as to his deſigns: For, while many of an inferior rank, 
who were believed to know his ſentiments, gave out, tit 
he intended to aſſume the crown, he himſelf, and Be. 
tinck his favourite, repeatedly averred, that he had a 


of expectation, 
every attention they could deſire. 


ſuch intention *. 


The deputies, having got admittance at laſt at Han- 
gerſord, delivered the Prince a letter of credentials iron 
the King, and propoſed that terms ſhould be adjufle “? 
the fr22Jom of elections and of the fitting of parliamer! 
and that both armies ſhould be removed to a proper d“ 
tance from London. James's letter, being merely 005. 
cial, had been written in French, the language comme 
uſed to foreign Princes, and not with his own hand. * 
Prince, on reading it, ſaid with an air of concern t, © * 
« was the firit letter he had ever received from the A. 
in a foreign language, or written by the hand of 5+ 
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der:“ A reference to the tender relation in which he FA 7 I 


BOOK VI. 
od to James, which he made either from ſenſibility, or 9 


.m a deſign to preſerve the ambiguity of his intentions. 1%88. 
e Prince deſired the commiſſioners to put their propo= 
into writing. After which, in order to mark that 
e meaſures to be taken, were thoſe of the Engliſh them- 
ies, and not his own, he deſired all the Engliſh nobility 
{ gentry who were with him to aſſemble and prepare an 
ner to the propoſals of the commiſhoners : And then, 
&r pretence of other buſineſs, but in reality to avoid 
: \mputation of directing their reſolutions, he retired to 
| country. In the anſwer framed by this aſſembly, one 
ice inſiſted upon was, that the writs for aflembling a 
parliament ſhould be ſuperſeded ; an article carried 
rough by many of thole who had come over with the 
;.nce, or were obliged to attend him; and who, fore- 
ting that they could not attend their elections, and con- 
quently that they could not expect to be returned in the 
lent ſtate of things, dreaded the loſs of their own 
Dortance in the aſſembling of a new parliament, 
zen the anſwer was carried to the Prince, he ſtruck 
this article, and deſired the aſſembly to reconſider it. 
* returned the anſwer with the article replaced: The 
icz ſtruck it out a ſecond time. They deſired him to 
de point debated before him: He contented ; but 
red to his firſt opinion. A conduct, wile, generous, 
Let one precautious expreſſion dropped from him. 
e neat of the altercation, he ſaid to Sir Harry Capel, 
your favour, Sir Harry, we may drive away the 
King ; but, perhaps, we may not know fo caſily 
to come by a parliament.” He made another al- 
an upon the anſwer. It had been made to run in his 
de; but he ordered it to run in the names of theſe who 
= 4amed it, together with his own “. 
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This anſwer contained the following, among other d: 
mands : * That papiſts ſhould be diſarmed, and teme 
from employments, the tower of London and Tilby 
& fort put into the hands of the city, and Portimgy 
into thoſe of perſons choſen by both Princes; that x 
* more foreign forces ſhould be brought into the king 
« dom; that a revenue ſhould be aſſigned for the manu 


440 


de nance of the Prince's army; and that, if the Ki 
& choſe to reſide at London during the ſitting af pu 
ment, the Prince might reſide there likewiſe, attend 
with an equal number of guards.” James perceive 
that theſe conditions ſtripped him of the friends whom? 
molt truſted, prevented him from receiving foreizn at 
diſabled him from future defence, by taking from him t 
poſſeſſion of almoſt the only forts he had left, made pr 
viſion for the continuance of a foreign force in his king 
dom, and introduced an equal to cope with him in 
capital: They therefore gave him but a melancho!y vi 
of his preſent and future condition. Yet, when he i! 
heard of them, he affected to be ſatisfied ; and the coe 
ouſneſs that this affectation was become neceſſary, ad 
to his uneafincls, 

At this time an accident paſſed that could have happentd 
only in times of great confuſion, and which filled hun 
with fears. There was one Speke in the Prince's arm), 
a man of a buſtling, daring ſpirit, irritated by reven2* i 


#% 
» 


the death of a brother, who had been condemned by J* 


freys for Monmouth's rebellion. This man counterieited P 
and publiſhed a declaration * in the Prince's name: Lis A 
declaration ordered military execution againſt all Papi 
in arms or in office, or who ſhould aft or ce eg " 
which expoſcd to the ſword a great part of James's Ee b. 
vants: And it was full of the groſſeſt indecencics _ * 
Kings of France and of England. Such a declare p 
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tied in the middle of a treaty, perſuaded James, who - 427.5 
-norant of the impoſture, that the Prince was re 

ved to obſerve ceremony no longer, filled all around 2638. 

n with terror for their own lives, and made his enemies 
ute, in their ſpeeches and actions, that boldneſs which 
ir credulity imputed to the Prince. Amongſt the fore- 
ut to ly was Lord Sunderland, who had been lately 
noved from his offices, pretending danger from the 
ince, but in reality in fear of it from the King. He 
xk refuge in Holland. 

At the ſame time, James received repeated intelligence, Continn- 
un all quarters of the kingdom, of the defections of fe 
boſe whom he had accounted his friends, and of the ſuc- in the coun» 
les of thoſe whom he knew to be his enemies. He 
bead that the Duke of Norfolk, exerciſing the power of 
Lad Lieutenant which had been committed to him for 
te royal ſervice, had ſummoned the freeholders of Nor- 
lk to the town of Norwich, in favour of the Prince; 
bat Lord Shrewſbury had taken poſſeſſion of the city of 
brifol; and that the gentlemen of Herefordſhire had de- 
ared for the Prince, He heard that, even in the ſeat of 
Maly at Oxford, the Duke of Ormond had read the 
Frace's declaration to the univerſity, which had received 
r with univerſal applauſe, and offered its plate in a ſolemn 
#putation to the Prince: That, in the north, where his 
*ereſt had hitherto kept ſome ground, all was loſt ; for 
tat Hull, one of the keys of the kingdom, was ſeized by 
Copely its deputy-governor, and Newcaſtle and Berwick 
kd ſubmitted ; That deſection had ſeized even Scotland, 
ere he thought himſelf abſolute ; for that the covenant- 
and preſbyterians, countenanced by the Marquis of 
Attole, preſident of the council, the ſecond perſon of the 
Unzom in office, and who wiſhed to be the firſt, and 
al gated by Sir John Dalrymple and Lord Tarbet, two 

© the privy council, had frightened Lord Chancellor 
fend from Edinburgh, and afterwards committed him to 

Vor. II. D d cul. 
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cuſtody *, had deſtroyed the popiſh chapel in the n 
palace, and the ſeminary of the Jeſuits ; and that the pi 
council had diſbanded the militia, and addrefled the Prince 
in terms leſs flattering, and therefore probably more fn. 
cere than thoſe which they had uſed to himſelf 4: Finally, 
news arrived, that his forces had retreated from Reli 
and then from Maidenhead, upon the approach of the 
Prince; that a battalion of Douglas's Scotch regimet, 
influenced by General Douglas, had declared for hiser. 
mies; and that the Prince and his army had advance 
Maidenhead, and were ſtill marching forward, 
While James was thus diſtracted with a ſucceſſion df 
misfortunes, all the precincts of the palace, and the cir. 
cumjacent ſtreets, were crowded with the populace; ſan: 
expreſſing their ſentiments by ſighs and tears for the King, 
others by clamours againſt him, all venting execrtion 
on his prieſts: He, in the mean time, continued locks 
up in the palace, ſtripped of the powers of his mind, . 
the noiſe of tumult, by the reports which were continuzy 
brought him, and ſtill more by the intervals of am 
between the arrival of one meſſenger and that of anotier. 
All preſſed upon him with their advices, according to bel 
different affections and intereſts, the ſoldiers to fight, tit 
prieſts to fly, becauſe they were all flying themſelves, it 
peers and others of property to perſiſt in treating with tis 
Prince : Of thoſe who adviſed him againſt war, ſome beg · 
ged him to ſpare himſelf; others, with leſs ceremony, '9 
ſpare his people; and many, without proffering any tut 
of their own, were employed in objecting to the counkes 


The Chancellor was committed to Stirling caſtle, of which the Eu 
Mar was governor. When the Prince arrived in London, Lore Mat * 
bim in what wiy he ſhould keep his priſoner. The Prince anſweret 1 
his uſual brevity and pith, “ Cloſe as a Mouſe,” Mr, Baron Maul jy 
we this anecdote, which he heard from his father, who went win 
Mar, to know the Princ.'s pleaſure about the Chancellor, 

+ Lord Balcarras, 
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en ſuggeſted by themſelves. 

[a this ſituation, Barillon the French ambaſſador, who 
Ly that, if the parliament was allowed to ſettle the 
nion, there would be no pretence for France to meddle 
1 longer in the troubles of England ; and who knew 
{ what conſequence it was to his maſter, that a Prince, 
to had pretenſions to the Britiſh crowns, ſhould take 
xuze in France, urged James to retire into that king- 
dum, with the proſpect of returning ſpeedily, ſupported 
by greater ſuccours than thoſe he had refuſed. The 
Roman catholics “ who knew that they muſt fall the 
gil victims to a pacification, but that they could not 
kl to meet with reſpect and pity among foreign na- 
tors, while they attended the perſon of a King ſuffering 
fr religion, and whoſe ſufferings they ſhared, adviſed 
him to the ſame meaſure. The argument they made uſe 
& was, That, as his departure would throw looſe all 
the dependencies of government, it would reduce all 
tings to a ſtate of nature, and render the re-eſtabliſh- 
nent of the nation impracticable: An argument which 
weighed much with James, who did not reflect, that 
tavulſions had proved the ſources of liberty to the 
Logliſh ever ſince the invaſion of the Saxons. 

The Queen who, according to the cuſtom of women, 
Fs as much ſunk by adverſity as ſhe had been elated 
7 proſperity, and who had been reminded of the im- 
achment of the King's mother, and of the intention 
v impeach his brother's conſort, adjured him, by the 
endet names of huſband and father, to take care of his 
iſe, her infant's, and ber own, and to fly from a land 
kal to his houſe, and to royalty. Honour and pride 
dane oppoſed in the mind of James. In the end, he 
Fs prevailed upon to conſent to the departure of the 


* Duke of Buckingham, vol, 2, p. 76. 
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Queen with the Prince, and to promiſe that he wo 


diſcovered that this promiſe was given only in ordet in 
alleviate the anxieties of a ſeparation, 

On the ſixth of December, in the evening, the Quen, 
with the nurſe carrying the Prince, then five months ol 
in her arms, and accompanied by the Count of Lauſune, 
ſo famous for his own misfortunes, and by a few x. 
tendants, went privately from Whitehall: She croſſed the 
Thames, in an open boat, in a dark night, in a heavy rain, 
in a high wind, whilſt the river was ſwollen, and at te 
coldeſt ſeaſon of the year, A common coach had bern 
ordered to wait for her upon the oppoſite fide ; but, by 
ſome accident, it was delayed for an hour. During this 
time, ſhe took ſhelter under the walls of an old chu 
at Lambeth; turning her eyes, ſtreaming with te, 
ſometimes on the Prince, unconſcious of the mitte 
which attend upon royalty, and who, upon that account 
raiſed the greater compaſſion in her breaſt, and foas- 
times to the innumerable lights of the city, amidft te 
glimmerings of which, ſhe in vain explored the pala i 
which her huſband was left, and ſtarted at every ſound 
ſhe heard from thence. The coach carried her 6 
Graveſend, where a veſſel was ready, and landed ber & 
Calais. 

When the Queen and the Prince were gone, the {dl 
tude of the palace conveyed ideas of horror to the King, 
In every perſon he met, he ſuſpected an enemy or i be- 
trayer; and from every look he gathered reaſons it 
confirming the ſuſpicions he had formed. Diſtance 
or approach, were equally uneaſy to him; for be is. 
puted the one to conſciouſneſs of guilt, and the other 
a deſire of concealing it. A diſpatch which he receiits 
privately from Lord Halifax completed his panic: For 
Halifax, in order to make amends for his i 
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merit when the Prince's expedition had been propoſed - Sox 
um, now invented a fiction to impel James to leave aan 
tinedom : He gave him intelligence, that his perſon 163%. 
s in danger from the Prince, and that he had only a 

xt time to ſave it“. James, upon this, prepared 

lf for flight. But, ſuitable to the ſtate he was in, 

| to the ſtep he was to take, his converſation was 

atradiQtory and ambiguous : He often repeated a ſay- 

of his father, „That ſmall was the diſtance between 

the priſons of Princes and their graves 4.” To ſome 

zue out, that he was to fight the Prince, and ordered 

guards to be got ready. In the hearing of others, 

xdered a council to be called next day. To Lord 

rave, who attended him as chamberlain, he ſaid in 

| evening, that his commiſſioners had ſent him good 

nts of an acccmmodation with the Prince: Mul- 

e ſaw through the affectation, ſhook his head, bowed, 

ds &jeftedly retired. He gave the diary, which, from 

zeulieſt youth, he had been accuſtomed to keep, to the 

dellador of Savoy, to be (ent to Marſcilies, He gave 

det warning to Father Petre, and Lord Mellfort, to 

I danger which he knew their unpopularity would 

bz upon them: But he left Jeffreys to his fate; think- 

zeit juſt that he ſhould ſhare thoſe miſeries of which 

tad in part been the inſtrument. 

On the 11th of December, at three o'clock in the The King's 
ming, attended by Sir Edward Hales, and two ſer- feh- 

ks, James withdrew by a private paſſage from White- 

and paſſed the river in a barge rowed by two water- 

„ aſter giving orders to the Duke of Northumber- 

*, who was the Lord in waiting, not to mention, 

Ul the morning, what he had ſeen. Some time be- 

de had deſtroyed the writs for a new parliament, 
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0 I, 
be ns afterwards found by a fiſherman, and brought | 


16 8. London; Heaven ſeeming by this accident to « 
that the laws, the conſtitution, and the lovereignty 
Britain were not to depend upon the frailty of man, Ki 
flight being unknown to all, the rooms of the plac 
were filled in the morning, as uſual, with compary, y 
attend his levee, But, when the doors of his chan 
were thrown open, and, inſtead of the King, the cn 
pany ſaw the Duke of Northumberland come out ala 
who informed them of his flight, and then, after this! 
piece of duty to his. maſter and his uncle, went tot 
head of his troop of guards, and declared for the Prin 
of Orange, aſtoniſhment and confuſion ſeized the cout 
the city, the camp, and the country. Lord Feverha 
increaſed the conſternation : For James having leſt k 
a letter, in which he ſaid, “ He did not expect 
© troops to expoſe themſelves at preſent,” Feverlh 
diſbanded the army; many of the ſoldiers weeping, = 
others trembling with anger, whilſt they heard the ave 
read. 

State of the As foon as the King's flight was known in the ity 
nad 8 the populace roſe, deſtroyed the popiſh chapels, can 
mitted outrages on the prieſts, and rifled the tous 
of ſeveral popiſh ambaſſadors; ſome aCuated by # 
others by the love of plunder, and many by mere 
tonneſs. Jeffreys they ſeized in a ſeaman's hadit 
Wapping, endeavouring to find a ſhip for his el 
Treating him with that want of mercy which be! 
ſhewn to others, they carried him in his blue ja 
and with his hat flapped down upon his face, bet 
the Lord Mayor, who, as ſoon as the hat ws in 
up, and he beheld that countenance which uſes d 
ſtrike terror wherever it appeared, fell into a falt“ 
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dock of the ſurpriſe ®, and died next day. Jeffreys, 
ing been with difficulty reſcued from the violence of 
who ſurrounded him, was committed to the Tower, 
e for protection than for puniſhment ; where he died 
i diſeaſe contracted by terror, and the hurts he had 
ceived in the tumult. 

Freed from the reſtraints of government, and ſecure 
impunity, it was feared the populace would have pro- 
led to greater exceſſes in a city containing above half 
nillion of inhabitants, abounding in wealth, and un- 
:n®omed to arms: But here they ſtopt, not from 
weſty and virtue, incapable as they are at all times 
ther, but from a habit of reverence for laws, which 
knew not why they revered. All men however 
, that this moment of ceſſation from diſorder 
ld ſoon be interrupted by them or by others: And, 
2 ſituation where the King was fled, no parliament 
led, no authority of any kind in right to act, a 
gn force in the kingdom, a people divided by fac- 
ns, which many of the great were intereſted to in- 
aſe, an army diſbanded without pay or proviſions, 
2 populace in arms and in clamour, thoſe of wiſe 
K ſober mind, expected evils to themſelves and to 
nation, imminent and perhaps laſting. 

la order to increaſe theſe alarms, and to draw the 
tention of the nation to the Prince of Orange, who 
ne ſeemed to have the power of repreſſing diſorder, 
lame Speke, who had counterfeited a declaration 
de Prince t, now invented a piece of news, that the 
D part of the diſbanded army had begun a maſſacre of 
proteſtants. In times of terror, reports that are 
ade eaſily find credit: None inquired into the truth 
de maſſacre ; All ſuppoſed it to be true: The panic 
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ſpread like lightning from one end of England t b. 
other. In the city, the report was ſaid to have ls 
brought from the country; in the country, it was (ail 
have come from the city: Some added Circumſtances n 
waat they had heard; and when theſe were related dic 
to themſelves, or when they had often told them, 6 
believed them to be true. The militia drums gave the 
alarm where it had not been already received; an 
the ringing of bells and burning of beacons confirmed i 
where it had. During ſome days, all men Rtood to the 
arms, ſet watch in the night, and hung out lights, : 
deſcry the approach of the murderers, In London th 
ſhops were ſhut, and the doors of moſt houſes barticadee 
In the parts of the country where villages were rex! 
each other, people imagined they heard at a diſtance 
cries of the dying, and the lamentations for the & 
Where the ſituations were more diſtant, they expes 
in horror their own fates. 

In this Rate of diſorder both in affairs and in the {pic 
of men, about thirty of the biſhops and peers, who lay 
pened to be in London, aſſumed the reins of government 
They at firſt carried along with them the magiſtray e 
London: But men taken from counters and warets 
were found incapable even to concur with, much {1s U 
contrive or reſolve upon, the great meaſures of ſtate 


aſked. The peers formed themſelves into a 1tgv4 
council, fixed a council-room, appointed their cen 
and times of meeting, choſe a ſpeaker, Lord Halila 
and exerciſed all powers of prerogative. To the ma 


land: They removed Skelton, whom James had oppor 
| 12 Ry 
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»zernor of the Tower, confined him, and put Lord Parr I. | 
1 


D * VI. 
Lucas in his place, becauſe, every gun that was fired. 


druck the citizens with a frenzy of terror, that Skelton 2638, 
was battering the city to pieces: And they publiſhed a 
declaration, in which they cenſured the King for his 

abt, and reſolved to apply to the Prince ſor protection 

from the dangers of popery and flavery. Their orders | 
rere every where obeyed : From the higheſt appearances 1 
of diſorder, all things in a few days ſubſided into com- 
poſure and ſubordination, 

The Prince received intelligence of theſe things on his Addreſſes to 
march to London, and ſtill marched on, without hurry DE NOI L 
in his army, or the appearance of being affected by x 
what he heard, as if deſirous to ſhew, that he was in- 1 
ned to government, and did not haſten to ſeize it. 1 
One of each order of the peerage delivered to him, at | 
Henley, the declaration of the peers: "The firlt who 
had ſigned it was the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, The 
maziltracy and lieutenancy of London even preſented 
him with an addreſs, in which they thanked him for 
Heir deliverance, begged his protection, and invited him 
to London, The principal officers of the army met at 
Whitehall, and ſent him an aſiurance, that they would 
pre their aid in preſerving the peace of the city, till he 
umſelf mould undertake it. The Prince iſſucd a decla- 
ton, which commanded the officers to allemble the regi- 
ments in proper places, and preſerve them in diſcipline 
md quietneſs. He was inſtantly obeyed, as if he had 
been already King of England, and the nation in peace. | 

After the peers, the city, and the army, had dif- James ſe zcd 
covered theſe marks of ſubmiſfion, news arrived which, 1 | 
* was feared, would have thrown all things again into 
wnitulion, The ſuddenneſs with which James had taken it 
bs reſolution to fly, had prevented proper preparations X 
om being made for his flight: A ſmall bark had in- 1 
Vor. II. E e decd | | 
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| Feverſham, with 200 of the King's life-guards and bs 
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deed been hired at Feverſham, to carry him to 2 
advice-veſle], which always lay ready off Margate: Bu 
the bark had not her ballaſt on board: While the balls 
was getting ready, the King had by accident been di. 
covered by ſome fiſhermen, who were lying in wait w 
ſeize the prieſts in their flight, or, as the cant of the 
time expreſſed it, (were a prieſt codding.” One of the 
fiſhermen ſwore, „he was ſure the priſoner wa 1 
* prieſt by his lantern jaws” another kneeled, wept, ard 
craved his pardon, The council was fitting when the 
news came to London. A countryman came to the door 
with a letter from the King: All knew the meſſenget 
was there, yet no one would own that he did; ſome 
dreading that the Prince might take their interpoſitian 
amiſs; and others, uncertain of his character, leſt, from 
generoſity or policy, he might puniſh ungenerous it« 
attentions. The man could not get admittance. Hi. 
fax was haſtening to break up the council: But the E 
of Mulgrave, with an honeſt indignation, inſiſted tht 
they ſhould fit ſtil}, and introduced the meſſenger, wit, 
with tears, delivered his letter. It was without ſupe'- 
ſcription, and only ordered to be delivered to any wiv 
would bring aſſiſtance. It was to this purpoſe: © Tie 
« King acquaints the reader, that he has been diſcord 
« in his retreat, by ſome $ſhermen of Kent, an! &- 
* cured at firſt there by the gentry, who were yet forced 
« afterwards to reſign him into the hands of an inſolent 
« rabble.” Shame made the council ſhew that teſped, 
which pity could not draw from them. They ordered Lord 


coaches to attend him, and to leave it to himſelf cith* 
to retire abroad, or return as he pleaſed. He choſe 9 
return to London, either from the fear of being 322" 
ſtopped by the rabble, who were all in alarm on the coal, 


or from the lingering love of a country in which be * 
reigntess 


— 
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and the hopes of an accommodation. In the Pan 7 7. 


Book Vl 


Ln time he diſpatched Lord Feverſham to the Prince,. 


uit a letter, in which he invited him to St. James's, 


1688. 


As it is natural for the human mind to forget paſt Dec. 16. 


pjuries, upon the ſight of preſent misfortunes, and in 
rolent paſions to run from one extreme to another *, 
te populace attended his entry into London with univer- 
fl expreflions of joy for his return: The women ſtand- 
pe ſtill, prayed for him, and wept, as he paſſed; the 
men followed his coach with ſhouts, till it ſtopped at 
Whitehall, But the pleaſure he received from this firſt 
come was ſhort-lived : When he ſummoned a council 
de night of his arrival, only a few counſellors attended 
t+, The ſame ſolitude appeared in his court; the un- 
gnerous avoiding him, leſt they ſhould ſhare in his miſ- 
fortunes, and the generous, to conceal their own de- 
xrefhon, or leſt they ſhould appear to obſerve his. 
The city did not ſend him a deputation as uſual with 
felicitations for his return, The populace retired to 
their houſes as ſoon as it grew dark. Every thing re- 
ninded him, that he was all alone in the midſt of a great 
xople. Yet ſomething remained of the King: He com- 
paned, that the council had preſumed to exert acts of 
prernment, although himſelf had given it up. 

ln the mean time, one of thoſe gentlemen who had 
tſted in detaining James, had poſted to the Prince at 
Windſor, to inform him of what had happened. Being 
af his guard with the ſurpriſe, the Prince expreſſed his 
blplcaſure with the officiouſneſs of thoſe who had pre- 
rated the King from going off, and ſent him a letter 
Count Zuleſtein, not to come nearer London than 
locheſter; but which James did not receive until he 


* Duke of Buckingham, 88. Hif, defer. p. 92. 
i Bouks of Privy Council, December 16, 
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alcerwards he put on a more guarded behaviour, te. 
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was at London. The Prince alſo arreſted Lord Ferer. 
ſham, as ſoon as he arrived with the King's letter, 
under pretence that he had come without a paſſpott, by 
in reality either becauſe the Prince was “ irritated hy ji; 
having diſbanded the army, or in order to mark to Janes 
that he was to wave all ceremony for the future. Bu 


ſolving, that ſcverities to the King ſhould proceed {2m 
his own ſubjects, and not from his ſon-in-law, Wi 
this view he called a general council at Sion-houſe, 9 
all of rank among the Engliſh who were with him, la 
James's letters before them, and aſked their advice; being 
confident, that men who had gone ſo great lengths in 
aftronting the authority of their Prince, would not chuſ 
to reinſtate him in it. It was agreed at this councl, 
that the King ſhould not be + permitted to reſide in wy 
of the royal palaces, but ſhould be deſired to remove u 
Ham, a houſe belonging to the Dutcheſs of Lauderdal, 
ard that the Prince ſhould not enter into treaty wit 
one, who, by deſerting his government, had thrown tie 
whole machine of the conſtitution looſe. Lord Clarendon, 
who, as often happens in differences between pech 
nearly connected, had only wiſhed to humble, not to 
ruin the King, inſiſted that he ſhould have leave 99 
to one of his country-palaces ; but was over-ruled by 
Halifax. After the reſolution was framed, Halifax pro- 
poſed it ſhould be carried to the King by one of ttt 
Prince's officers, and mentioned Count Solmes. By 
& your favour,” ſaid the Prince, “ the reſolution is yu 
&« own, and one of yourſelves ſhall deliver it;“ and the, 
before an anſwer could be given, he named the Lords 
Delamere and Shrewſbury, with Halifax himſelf, Ti 
two former, who were in arms againſt James, read 


* Clarendon, December, + Ibid, December 17 
| aſſented 
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refs of either diſobliging the Prince, or, though he 
« the King's commiſſioner, of deſiring the King to 
out of his own palace, choſe the latter: A circumſtance 
uch, creating much laughter in ſome, and even in 
Prince againſt Halifax, raiſed in others pity for the 
ns, Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, ſome 
\ \(o[|ed more violent meaſures: But Princes are ca- 
de of ſympathy with thoſe of their own rank: The 
ince of Orange diſcouraged the ſuggeſtion, and de- 
ſed its authors. 

s ſoon as the Prince received this reſolution of his 
ul council for his warrant, diſtruſting the returns 
{ compaſſion, and that political inconſtancy which all 
eigners are apt to impute to the Britiſh nations, he, 
be (ame day, ſent part of his army to London, leſt the 
I ſhould be frightened with the ſight of the whole; 
xd ordered the Dutch guards to take poſſeſſion of all 
e poſts about St. James's and Whitchall, continuing 
mſelf with the reſt of his army at Sion, until he ſhould 
er the effects of the orders he had given. The Dutch 
nops coming to Kenſington and Chelſea, as the fun 
it down, made a halt for ſome hours to refreſh them- 
ws, and then prepared to march on. The halt gave 
ne for reports to ſpread in the city : The darkneſs kept 
citizens in ignorance, that it was only a detach- 
tent which approached : And hence a panic ſtruck the city, 
men it was believed, that an entire army of foreigners 
into enter it at midnight. Count Solmes, hearing of 
e tumult, rode himſelf to London, and informed Lord 
aven, who commanded the guards, of the true ſtate of 
Bins, and of the orders with which he was charged; 
* arived late, by the delays he had met with from the 
witudes in his way. Tenderne(s of mind and courage 
p continually together. Craven was one of the very few 
of 
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of the great, who had never quitted London during g 
plague, having made himſelf at that time the conſtant x; 
ciate of the great Duke of Albemarle in relieving g 


miſeries of human kind; and he now, at the age of eim ob 
refuſed to give way, drew up his men, and prepared to ar 
at their head, The Dutch, in the mean time, hex 


that they were to meet with oppoſition, mach 
through the park at eleven o'clock at night, with dn 
beating, match lighted, and in order of battle, Wy 
the minds of all were intent upon the event, Jane 
who was informed of the danger, ſent orders for Cum 
to retire, The ſoldiers, when they firſt heard the or 
murmured each to his neighbour, and then all dd 
and, when the order was repeated, often looking hs 
they ſlowly and indignantly retired, 

At one o'clock of the morning, and not ſooner, t 
Prince's commiſſioners, who had either been detainet! 
the tumults in their approach to the town, or had c 
delays for themſelves, arrived with their meſlage in 
the Prince, for James to remove from his palace to fn 
This meſſage was the more mortifying, becauſe i 
delivered by his own ſubjects, one of whom hai x 
his miniſter, and was now his commiſſioner ; 2d K 
cauſe he was deſired to ſet out early in the morning & 
he ſhould meet the Prince and his army on the road, * 
were to be in London the next afternoon. James 
aſleep when they arrived, and received the mellag 
bed. He anſwered, he would comply; but called 
commiſſioners back, when they were at the door, 1 
told them, it would be more agreeable to him to m3 
his reſidence at Rocheſter : A ſuggeſtion which occv 
to him, partly from the dread natural to the min“! 
whatever is propoſed by the object of its fear, but che 
with a view, that by the neighbourhood of Rochet 


the ſea coaſt, he might the more eaſily find the "2 
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King to drop thoughts of Rocheſter; and, when the 
objected, that there was no furniture for him at 
- anſwered, with indifference, that it could eaſily 
ranſported from one of the neighbouring royal 
&. Shrewſbury, from the gallantry natural to a 
n in his look and voice, treated James with high 
Delamere ſtood ſilent, pleaſed, yet penſive. 
25 ſoon as the Prince heard of the ftrange place of 
ence which James had choſen, perceiving his deſign, 
are orders that his defire ſhould be complied with. 

lanes, diſliking the river, deſired to paſs through the 
b and to go by land: Halifax, unfeelingly, anſwered, 
hat his preſence in paſſing through the city would 
ate diſturbances, and move pity.” By the careleſſ- 
& of his own ſervants, who now looked to new 
lers, James continued in his barge an hour after he 
ready, by which he miſſed the tide, and did not 
ve at Graveſend till three hours after the ſun was ſet 
de month of December. Only five perſons of diſtinc- 
attended him: Lord Arran, ſon to the Duke of 
filton, Lord Ayleſbury, Lord Litchfield, Lord Dun- 
a, and Colonel Richard Hamilton an Iriſh officer. 
& Dutch guards, in open boats, rowed before and 
aud him: Objects which ſtruck him with terror, 
uh perhaps it was not intended that they ſhould. In 
ug the Tower, he reflected on the inſtability of all 
Man things; that Skelton whom he had lately com- 
med priſoner there, who had in a few weeks after been 
anted governor by him, was now priſoner again in 
lame place; that Lord Delamere, whom he had ſent 
de priſoner to the Tower, and whoſe life he had 
Wit into danger by trial, had carried him a meſſage 
part from his own palace; and that, from amongſt 
above 
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above twelve millions of ſubjects, he had only five ji 
to attend him, 


{ folem 


en ad] 

The Prince arrived at St. James's, the evening d 105 
day on which the King left it. The multitude 86 all p 
pared to receive him with thoſe acclamations whic yd out t 
always paid to ſucceſs. Deſpiſing their levity, te uthorit 
through the park to avoid them. But he received Tame 
congratulations of the biſhops, of the London clery, | yet 


the diftenters, of the city of London, and of the h 
with reſpect : A lively ſaying of Serjeant Maynard tf 
ninety years of age, who came at the head of the lum 
is remembered: For the Prince having paid him this 
pliment on the vigour of his age, That he hadout 
all the men of the law of his time:“ Maynard ad ndec 
ed, „ I ſhould have outlived the law itſelf, if yori Ch 

& neſs had not come over.” All ranks haſten w. re ( 
their reſpects to the Prince. Lord Mulgrave 85 


foremoſt to preſs for admittance : Whilſt he waited att c 
door of the Prince's chamber, Bentinck obſerving i ' kn 
without his ſtaff of Lord Chamberlain, ſaid, « Comme et, 
«© mi Lord, vous aves quitté votre baton :* It ted 
* my Lord, you have quitted your ſtaff?” Mag le 
anſwered, partly with good, and partly with bad hume Dan 
< I eſt bien temps.” — It is full time *.“ ch 

Three days after, the Prince aſſembled the pee int nl 
palace, to the number of about ſeventy, laid his 15 
tion before them, deſired them to conſider the beſt me um 
to attain its ends, and, without explaining bimſeli | tm! 
further, retired. They inſtantly returned him than! Rt 
coming over, and moſt of them ſigned the Exete! aſſoc Pri 
tion. But Lord Wharton of the Prince's party tc 4 


it, ſaying with a ſarcaſm which hit moſt of the aſſemd 
he had ſigned ſo many aſſociations, that he looked UP 
them as trifles. In order to give the greater appess 


®* Clarendon's Diary. 
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ey choſe Lord Halifax their preſes, and iſſued an order 
all papiſts to remove from London: Steps which point- 
out to the people, that they were to act by their own 
uthority, though the King was in the kingdom. 

James lingered five days in England, fearful to ſtay, 
jet unwilling to go. During this period the biſhops, 
om he had formerly perſecuted, ſuſpecting that he in- 
nded to go beyond ſeas, adviſed him to conceal himſelf 
the city, and to wait events there. Whilſt Lord Bal- 
arms and Lord Dundee were with * him, an Engliſh 
Lord came in and told him, there were ten thouſand diſ- 
ned ſoldiers about London, who could be brought to- 
ether in a few hours, to fall on the Dutch troops who 
7 diſperſed in their quarters; and that he had a com- 
nion from many officers offering him their ſervice for 
hat end, „ My Lord,” anſwered the King, You, I 
* know, have honour ; but thoſe who ſend you have not.“ 
et, ignorant of the part which Lord Danby had ſecretly 
Kied towards him, he offered to retire + into Yorkſhire, 
that Lord would give him protection: An offer which 
Danby prevented his repeating, by putting him in mind 
the faults he had committed. A letter from the Queen, 
lifting upon the honour of his promiſe to join her ſpeedi- 
y a laſt determined his reſolution ; in which he was con- 
Imed by Lord Middleton, who, being of a cautious 
taper himſelf, inſpired timidity into his maſter, This 
ker had been intercepted, opened, and carried to the 
Pince, who was too well pleaſed with the contents, not 
b forward it to the King. Orders were given to make 
ke guards, which were flight before, ſtill lighter, On 


* MS. Memoirs of the late Lord Balcarras, They do not mention the 


Ret name, His Lordſhip had the anecdote from his father. 
f Rereſby, 325. 
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the 23d of December, in the night, attended by the Duty 
of Berwick, and two other perſons, James went on hort. 
back to a ſmall veſſel which was prepared for him, and 
which carried him to Ambleteuſe in France, leaving 
terrible example to all Britiſh Kings, not to invade the 
liberties or religion of Britain. 

He left on his table at Rocheſter a paper, in which 
ſtrokes of a high indignant ſpirit, mixed with zeal for his 
own religion, appeared. When this paper was publiſhed, the 
adherents and the enemies of the King remarked, the for 
mer with reverence, the latter with contempt, that thol 
projects about religion, which had loft him his Kingeon, 
occupied his laſt thoughts when he left it, 
Lewis XIV. received him with the higheſt marks d 
conſideration and honour ; either from policy, or lincere 
regard ; perhaps from both, But the greatneſs ſhewin 
this generoſity made the Prince, who ſtood in needd 
appear in a light ſo much the more humbling, 
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Later: and memoirs relative to the intrigues of the fieet ot 
the Revolution; and relating to the conduct of the King 
and Prince of Orange, after the Prince landed. 


Lord Hardwicke was ſo obliging as to give me the 
ue of manuſcript memoirs in his poſſeſſion, of Byng 
Lord Torrington, which throw conſiderable light upon 
r part of the ſtory of the Revolution, hitherto very little 
underſtood. | 


In this manuſcript there are the following paſſages : 


Extra from the MS. Memoirs of Byng Lord Torrington. 
The intrigues of the fleet with the Prince of Orange. 


Extract fir/t A 


Lord Dartmouth remained three weeks with the 
feet at the Note, and then judging it moſt proper to lie 
i the Gunfleet, he therefore ſailed with it there. Here 
Lord called a council of war, when it was propoſed, 
ud much inſiſted on by ſome, that the fleet ſhould go 
"er to the coaſt of Holland, and there wait the motions 
the Dutch. But this propoſition had no effect; for 
de greater number of Captains were ſteady in their 
Finciples for the King, yet the chiefeſt and moſt con- 
Werable of them were otherwiſe inclined, and were in 
ſegueat meetings and cabals at this time. By their 
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management they brought over a majority of the counci 
to think it was hazarding the fleet, to lie on that dan. 
gerous coaſt at this time of the year, and therefore much 
better to remain where they were, ſending ſome frigates 
over to obſerve the Dutch fleet. So that to this opinion 
the council adhered, and the fleet only removed without 
the Ship Waſh, Lord Dartmouth ſending three frigats 
to obſerve them. This was a point artfully gained by 
thoſe that were induſtrious to poſſeſs the fleet in favour 
of the Prince of Orange, and in ridiculing all the me 
ſures taken to prevent his deſigns. The Captains they 
were moſt defirous of bringing over to their party were, 
Aſhby and Woolfred Cornwall, both of them zealous for 
the King, and had great credit in the fleet : It was there- 
fore agreed, that Mr, Byng ſhould break it to then, 
for Aſhby being his Captain, he had a particular regard 
for him, and Cornwall was his moſt intimate friend, 
Mr. Byng himſelf had been early entruſted with what wa 
then doing; for at a meeting in London, where tie 
Duke of Ormond, General Kirk, Captain Aylmer, an 
others, were conſulting of the deſigns then on foot, and 
upon mentioning who of the fleet could be truſted, Kirk 
had recommended Mr. Byng as a perfon he would an- 
ſwer for, and Captain Aylmer was to acquaint him wih 
it, which he did, as they went down to the fleet, in the 
beginning of October, truſting himſelf with him upon 
General Kirk's aſſurances of his faithfulneſs to them. 
Mr. Byng replied, that Mr. Kirk ſhould loſe no honow 
by what he had ſaid, aſſured him he would not beta 
him, defired to conſider about joining with them, and 
finding by further diſcourſe, that General Kirk, Mr 
Ruſſel, and other particular perſons, were going over do 
the Prince of Orange, he then became willing to 28'* 
with them in their undertakings, and from that ume 
was entruſted by them. Aſhby was not ſoon prevailed 
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, thinking that in their profeſſion they were not taught 
um againſt the King, But after ſome diſcourſe with 
. Byng alone, and upon his telling him that he knew 
e diſpoſitions of the moſt conſiderable perſons in the 
rt and ſhewing the neceſſity there was to free them- 
hes from popiſh oppreſſion, he then yielded fo far as 
become a well-wiſher to the cauſe. Mr. Cornwall 
« more difficult to be perſuaded. In a diſcourſe he 


wrelſed the obligations of himſelf and family to the 


nz, and thought it a villany in thoſe who attempted 
xr thing againſt him; but when Mr. Byng named ſome 
ſons that were engaged in it, that were his moſt in- 
mate and particular friends, he was ſurpriſed, and 
ten convinced of it, he gave up his zeal for the King, 
dd from that time no man was more heartily in the 
ule, uſing his endeavours to bring over ſeveral in his 
n ſhip, and continued heartily attached to the Revolu- 
n principles to the day of his death, 
Nor. 3. While the fleet lay off the Ship Waſh by 
e Gunfleet, with the yards and topmaſts down in a 
= pale at E. S. E. the Dutch fleet paſſed by them, 
Wing the beſt of their way to the weſtward, and 
ueh it was foggy weather, yet fix of their ſhips were 
fin fight of the Engliſh fleet early that morning, 
n which they got up their yards and topmaſts, and 
* ſhips flipped immediately, and plyed to diſcover 
„and ſoon after made the ſignal of ſeeing the ene- 
fs fleet; but Lord Dartmouth could not ſtir with his, 
K only from the lee tide, but the wind blew hard and 
Wray for him to purſue them, which kept him at an 
wor all that day and night, while it favoured the 


Mitch feet, carrying them into Torbay, 


The next day the Lord Dartmouth ſailed with the 
Wiſh fleet, ſtanding after that of the Dutch. It was 
own that my Lord was to follow them, ſo there 


WAS 
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was a meeting of ſuch Captains as were inclined to i 
Prince, to conſult what meaſures they ſhould take ug 
coming up with the enemy. Some of them were W« T} 
opinion, that if my Lord attacked them, that in hong 


they ſhould do their duty againſt them; but the cpini 


to which _ agreed, was, upon ſuch an occaſion, 
leave him,” 


Extract ſecond. 
« The fleet had remained nine days in the Dom ”* 
when Lord Dartmouth failed again to the weſtward u by 
E. A 


thirty men of war and eighteen fire ſhips ; but when| 
came off of Portland, they met with ſuch bad weath 
as ſeparated and forced them back into St. Helens a 
Spithead, which was, perhaps, from want of ſkill, f 
it is thought they might have ſtretched over, and got! 
windward, as did the Defiance, within fight of Alde 
ncy. Captain Aſhby finding himſelf on the Fren 
coaſt, he was inclined to carry over his ſhip to t 
Prince, He was ſtanding on our coaſt to look for l 
Dutch fleet, when meeting with Sir Roger Striche 
he could not avoid going with him into Spithead. Wbe 
the fleet was here, and at the time the Prince of On 
was on his march from Exeter, thoſe of the fleet v. 
were well inclined to him, thought it time to ſhew them 
ſelves, and even ſome that were timorous and {i 
hitherto, at a meeting they had, they determined to 
him a meſſage, and to aſſure his Highneſs of their abi 
ance and readineſs to obey his orders. This was 10 
done in ſecrecy, and by word of mouth, and Mr. By 
was to undertake to execute this meſſage, and to n 
purpoſe ſirſt addreſſed himſelf to Mr. Ruſſel, who can 
with the Prince from Holland. Accordingly Mr. by! 
obtained leave of Lord Dartmouth to be abſent, on fe 
tence of going into Huntingdonſhire upon affairs 
very much concerned him.“ 
5 
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Extradt third. 


« The Prince of Orange had paſſed Exeter, in his 
to Saliſbury, and was at the Earl of Briſtol's houſe, 
Sherborne, when Mr. Byng came to him. The firſt 
bn he met with that knew him, was my Lord 
urchill, who was that day come with the Prince of 
mark, and from the ſtairs head aſked him, what he 
dere? Mr. Byng deſired he would aſk no queſtions, 
t carry him to a private room, where he might ſee 
l. Ruſſel; who coming to him, he acquainted him 
th bis meſſage, and was then by him conducted to the 
ce of Orange, all the company then retiring except 
b. Ruſſel, and he then delivered to his Highneſs the 
cage from the officers of the fleet, naming thoſe who 
engaged themſelves to aſſiſt him. The Prince ex- 
led great ſatisfaction at ſuch welcome aſſurances, 
reived Mr. Byng with courteſy, and promiſed him, 
be ſucceeded, he would take care particularly to re- 
ber him. He ſent him back with an anſwer to 
officers of the fleet, and with a letter to Lord Dart- 
wth, to acquaint him of the neceſſity of his coming 
and of his intentions to continue him at the head 
de fleet, with promiſes that Admiral Herbert (be- 
en whom there was ſome variance) ſhould not be 
Mnced over him. This letter the Prince adviſed Mr. 
N; to put into the ſtuffing of his ſaddle, leſt, in caſe 
vas ſeized, it ſhould be found upon him; but he 
Wt it beſt to quilt it in the rowlers of his breeches ; 
ar. Byng, taking his leave, returned ſafely to the 
gain. There was ſome difficulty how to give this 
ﬆ to Lord Dartmouth, whoſe zeal to the King was 
known ; and therefore Mr. Aylmer undertook it, 
one morning took an opportunity privately to lay it 
in bis toilette. This letter had ſome effect on him, 

| for 
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for from that time he ſeemed inclinable to the Prin 
party, though his real thoughts could no Ways 2 
with the meaſures then taken; yet he was terrified 4 
diſpoſition of the nation, and of the fleet, that he thous 
it to no purpoſe to oppoſe them, and knew not w 


| al 
might be the conſequences to himſelf, ſince the Pin 
Orange advanced with ſuch ſucceſs, and all the n 
were daily riſing againſt the King. He was the 2 
cautious in his behaviour from a deſign that was WW © 
covered to ſeize him on board the command I 
by Captain Haſtings, who had invited him to dinner ee, 
that purpoſe, in which caſe they intended to giwe | the 
command of the fleet to the Duke of Grafton. ] 2 
Captain Davy Floid, wha had found himſelf nega": 
by his old friends, and from the favour he was in $, 
the King's party, having knowledge of it, diſcore $ n 
their deſign to Lord Dartmouth, by which means 1 
avoided their putting it in execution by excuſing hai 
from going. He continued in great doubt how tol Lo 


have with regard to the Prince's party in the fleet, 1892 
to act according to his principles, and conſiſtent 
his duty to the King, ſeeing himſelf in the power 
thoſe of the other party, and not able to refuse 
aſſiſtance in an attempt of the moſt dangerous conl 
quence; for the young Prince of Wales had been brovy 
down to Portſmouth, to go in a yacht to France | 
Sir Roger Strictland, which being known to {ee 
Captains of the fleet, they were reſolved to ſeize hi 
and repreſenting to Lord Dartmouth the conſequence 
might be to himſelf to ſuffer his eſcape when the nab 
was in confuſion, and the government unſettled, U 
obliged him to give orders to Captains Aylmer, Haſtin 
and Shovel, to intercept the yachts as they ſhould come! 
of Portſmouth, in caſe he ſhould eſcape Captain Corn 
and Mr, Byng, who were appointed to go with 9 
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+ to wait his coming off, to lay that yacht on board 
dere the Prince of Wales ſhould be; and in caſe of re- 
ance, theſe three ſhips were ready to take him in caſe 
deaped from them. Upon this deſign Captain Corn- 
al and Mr. Byng were employed, taking it by turns 
d night to remain in the armed boat, while the other 
mined in the town, to get intelligence of the time of 
going off, appointing a place to confer at upon occa- 
n over the town wall. At the time Captain Cornwall 
in town, he obſerved a great hurry in Mr. Ridge's 
ue, where the Prince was lodged, and who was then 
| the ſtairs going to embark, where he found the Duke 
Powis's (Governor of the town) coach and fix horſes 
the door, and approaching them in the dark, felt their 
ws, which he found dry, which made him conclude it 
not a coach come in, but going out of town, He 
$ ſurpriſed at this, and found an end of their enter- 
ne, the Prince of Wales going in the Duke's coach 
London. They were nigh ſucceeding, ſince all the 
wave and neceſſaries for the child were then on 
ard, and he certainly upon the point of going off. 
us was a great diſappointment to thoſe who had pro- 
ied the deſign z yet they afterwards thought their zeal 
K carried them beyond their policy, and that they 
x fortunate by their ill ſucceſs in ſuch an attempt; 
ice their being poſſeſſed of the Prince's perſon muſt 
ſe perplexed the affairs then in hand. It was thought 
s Giſcovery was made by Lord Dartmouth, who could 
wer avoid giving the orders he did, nor ſuffer them to 
F put in execution, and that by giving notice of it to 
Ning, the Prince might eſcape. 

The Prince of Orange making great progreſs in his 
M to London, and all the country joining with 
* the King abandoned by thoſe he moſt confided in, 
® the Queen ſent with the young Prince away to 
Vol. Il. G g France, 
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France, deſerted by his army, and ſeeming himſelf u 
have no remedy but in his flight, circumſtances that 
terrified my Lord Dartmouth, that he wrote a letter t 
the Prince of Orange, offering the fleet to his High 
neſs's ſervice, and ſent it by Captains Aylmer, Haſtin 
and Byng.” ; 

The opportunity which the Duke of Grafton had 
ſerving the Prince of Orange's intereſt in the fleet, i 
confirmed by a letter from Barillon to his court, of th 


gm 
w!, 


Grafton had aſked leave to go down to the fleet as 
lunteer under Lord Dartmouth, and was gone there, 


The Earl of Dartmouth was ſo obliging as to cr 
municate to me the following letters, relative to hi 
anceſtor's conduct in the command of the fleet at tl 
Revolution, and the part which he acted with regatd 
the tranſporting of the young Prince into France. 


Letters which paſſed between King James and Lord Dar 
mouth, whilft Lord Dartmouth lay with the fleet a i 
"mouth of the Nore. 


Extract of King James's letter to Lord Dartmeuth, as 
Whitehall, Od. 8, 1688. 


« You will have an account from Mr. Pepys of wia 
is done about the victuals, and what Sir R. Hadsov 
and the reſt of them ſaid to me this evening; wüich! 
ſo, you may be ſoon ready to fail with moſt of Je 
ſhips, and though all that are in the Hope ſhould not 
quite ready, conſider well whether you ſhould loſe tit 
opportunity of this weſterly wind to get out from 29% 
the ſands, or venture to have the Dutch come and A 


you poſted ſomewhere near the buoy of the O 
2 mont 
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wong the ſands, for you muſt expect they will come 
at, and be looking for you with the firſt eaſterly wind, 


* 
"= 


af of Lord Dartmouth's letter to King James, dated 
Buoy of the Nore, October 12, 1688. 


« am infinitely ſenſible of the great truſt your Ma- 

fy is pleaſed to put in my conduct of this fleet, which, 

p the beſt of my underſtanding, ſhall be faithfully per- 

med for your ſervice, Your Majeſty cannot be more 

tous to have me from among the ſands, than I am 

jopatiently endeavouring to get out, I judge it much 

wore for your ſervice to unite while we have time, than 

Þ drop out in parcels with the hazard of being ſeparated, 

ſpecially knowing myſelf here in the beſt place to do 
ky buſineſs while theſe winds continue; and be aſſured, 
br, | ſhall be at ſea upon the firſt alteration. And, 
bir, though it is your Majeſty's great goodneſs to truſt 
great a concern to me, yet I humbly beg leave to lay 
by thoughts before you, that your Majeſty may pleaſe 
judge better, and to give me your commands, if you 
peaſe to approve or diſapprove of my preſent intentions, 
wach cannot be final till I am at ſea, and, with the 
unbleſt ſubmiſſion, may alter with the opportunities I 
tz) meet, being hard to take any reſult but as the place 
d occaſion may offer, None of the Portſmouth ſhips 
de yet come to me, therefore, at my firſt going out, I 
look towards the Downs, and ſee what ſhips I can 
# from thence, and leave directions with thoſe ſhips 
but are to follow, to come thither firſt, where farther 
wers ſhall lye ready for them: With what I have with 
te | intend to keep the ſea as much as poſſibly I can, 
biking that much ſafer for this ſquadron, than to ven- 
K Ying any where embayed, or truſting myſelf to be 
G g 2 ſet 
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ſet upon in any road, and if it ſhall be neceflary for q 
to ride at any time in the Downs, I will always put to & 
upon any eaſterly winds. As ſoon as I get a reafongh 
ſquadron together, I believe it for your Majeſty's honoy 
and ſervice, if the weather be any thing reaſonable, y 
ſhew myſelf upon their coaſt, as near as I convenient 
can in the day time, ſtill ſtanding off to get good 
room every night, while I ſee it reaſonable to ſtay i 
about.” 


Extract from King James's letter to Lord Dartmouth, a 
Il hitchall, October 14, 1688, 


make no doubt but that God will protect me, an 
proſper my arms both by land and fea. I need ſay no u 
to you, being ſure you will do what is beſt for my ſerie 
which you that are on the place are the only judge of, an 
muſt govern yourſelf according to the enemies motion! 
and as wind and weather will permit.” 


Extract from Lord Dartmouth's letter to King James, dd 
Oaz Edge, October 17, 1688. 


& We are all now of opinion that upon the firſt {ate 
of wind and fair weather, we ſhould fall down to 
Gunfleet, where though it be hard roading, yet Ws 
ground is good, and we ſhall be well formed: There wc 
ſhall be ready. to cover Harwich as well as the fir 
IT'hames; be able to go to ſea, if occaſion be; or we c 
but come up again at worſt; we ſhall be ready to 10% 
towards the channel, have very good anchoring between 
the Kentiſh Knock and the North Sands-head, and a 
Downs always to friend upon bad weather. This, din 
with the humbleſt ſubmiſſion to your Majeſty's vet 
judgment, is the preſent meaſures I think of, till a 


thing better offers for your ſervice, Upon the * 
. V9! 
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Majeſty hath given me, I will not venture over on 
coaſt of Holland, without I ſee ſettled fair weather, 


4 is not impoſſible after ſo much bad.“ 


raft from Lord Dartmouth's letter to King James, dated 
Gunfleet, October 24, 1688. 


thank God I am at laſt got hither, with your Ma- 
ys fleet ſafe, and in as good condition for the time as 
1d be expected, whatever may be ſuggeſted to the con- 
7; and our coming out not ſooner hath been hitherto 
the beſt, as I hope all things will do for your advan- 
e. Sir, we are now at ſea before the Dutch after all 
r boaſting, and I muſt confeſs I cannot ſee much ſenſe 
heir attempt, with the hazard of ſuch a fleet and army, 
te latter end of October, and if they can make uſe of 
$moon, it is as good for us as them.“ 


at from Lord Dartmouth's letter to King James, dated 
Gunfleet, October 29, 1688. 


thank God your Majeſty's fleet is in very good 
dition, and (conſidering the whole matter your Ma. 
i hath been ſo graciouſly pleaſed to leave to me) I will 
our to keep it ſo, &c.“ 


rat from Lord Dartmouth's letter to King James, dated 
Gun fleet, October 30, 1688. 


* dince mine to your Majeſty yeſterday, the wind came 
«ſt night, between 9 and 10 o'clock to the N. and 
wunued moſt of the night between the N. and N. N. 
About 4 o'clock I gave the ſignal for unmooring, and 
re juſt now under fail with the tide of ebb, and the wind 
1 * and hope to get clear of the Galloper before night. 
day laſt the Prince of Orange and Herbert were both 
nt Helvoetſluys, ſo that they could not be ſtirring, as 
"nds have been, till laſt niglit and this morning; no 


doubt, 
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doubt, they will get all to ſea this day, and I hope bye 
morrow, to give your Majeſty a better account of the 
I have my ſcouts out, and I believe it impoſſible for u 
miſs ſuch a fleet, God proſper your Majeſty, and n 
you victory over your enemies; I am ſure I will ende 
vour heartily my part towards it,” 


Copy of Lord Dartmouth's leiter to King James, du 
Nov. 5, 1688. 


6 QINCE mine to your Majeſty on Tueſday l:f, | 

Mr. Bridges, I came that night to an anche 
fix o'clock, the Nar bearing W. and Balzy Church] 
W. and by N. with a very freſh gale of wind, at duel 
Beſides the ; cruizers I had out before, I ſent outt 
Duadado's to ply to the northward, upon the receipt 
the abſtract from Marquis d'Albeville's letters. 
Katherine yaucht I ordered to ply off to the Eaſtun 
and the Kitchen to the Southward ; the King-il 
Ketch was likewiſe ſent to Oſtend, with letters from aq 
tain Rooth. But all this, as the wind ſtood, and 3 
blew ſo hard, availed me nothing; for on 'Thurldzy a 
frigates that were ſent a-cruizing were drove back, A 
came to an anchor in our offing at a league and a hat 
the windward of us; one of them came in without a fore 
topmaſt, and another wanted his maintopmaſt, It bone 
ſo very hard that we were forced to ſtrike all our yards 
topmalts, and rid with two cables and a half out, 
wind fretting and never varying above one point eit 
way. Juſt at break of day on Saturday morning, we f 
13 fail about three leagues to windward of us; the; 
gates that lay without us cut, but could fetch but one y 
boat that had loſt her rudder ; ſhe was taken by the Ft 
ſight, and ſent into the Downs with the Swallow, 3 
it ſeems ſprung a leak, fo that I fear I ſhall have lt 
good from her, Major Colondſby of colonel Babing'® 


regin 
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went with 290 men were in the fly-boat, and as I 
ad, the common men rejoiced when they were taken, 
do not find the officers ſo, though the Major pre- 
a great deal, I got all ready to fail with the fleet on 
lay, but the ſea came in ſo heavy, and the tide fell 
oſs, that we could not till yeſterday morning. We 
under fail at 8 o'clock, with the wind E. S. E. a top- 
| gale, About 10 captain Clements came in to us, 
the Katherine yaucht, which was the firſt news we 
wed of the Prince of Orange, for the Foreſight re- 
not to us till 2 this afternoon, to give an account 
the fly-boat, We made all the fail poffible we could to 
Northward, the weather came very fair, and the wind 
inued at E. S. E. a ſteady gale. By 8 at night we 
about the Southſands-head ; about 12 we got the 
th of the Neſs, and I hauled in with the ſhore, left 
ſhould be in Rye Bay; but it pirred fo little wind 
In 12 o'clock, that when the flood came in we could 
cely ſem it, and got no further than Beachey by g this 
ming; but this ebb I hope we ſhall make better of it. 
U have given your Majeſty a true account of all my 
exdings, which are ſo far from the vain hopes I had, 
t | take myſelf for the moſt unfortunate man living, 
wh I know your Majeſty is too juſt to expect more 

" wind and weather will permit. 
Mr, finding that the Dutch failed by Dover on Satur- 
in the afternoon, and that they had a freſh gale all 
R night, and a fair wind all yeſterday, and ſuch wea- 
t for their purpoſe and ſo little for mine to-day, I am 
mat apprehenſions they will be landed before we fetch 
a; and if their fleet lie at St. Helens, whilſt the reſt 
im Stokes Bay and Hampton water, their fleet being 
ach ſuperior, as I find they are, both in number and 
ity, lam at a ſtand what to do; for on calling the 
icers and commanders, they unanimouſly advite me 
againſt 
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againſt attacking the Dutch fleet, if all poſſibility of ki 
dering their landing be over; though every body I af 
you, Sir, I think are ſo exaſperated at the Prince 
Orange's proceedings, that I am once more confident the 
will venture their lives very heartily in your Majeſ 
ſervice, I conſider the ſucceſs of their landing, and be 
ing your only fleet, together with the deſtruction, 2 
may ſay, of the flower of the Engliſh fleet, or ſo many 
them at leaſt as are here at preſent. Sir, I confek 
thoughts of this, with the conſequence it may have i 
London, and all over England, checks my inclination 
ſetting upon them without your Majeſty's further orden 
but I reſolve to endeavour to fall in with the Ifle of Wig 
at break of day to-morrow morning, and ſee what adm 
tage it will pleaſe God to offer me, taking the cauti 
not to ſhoot too far to the weſtward in the night, not 
engage your fleet unreaſonably, or at leaſt that I ſee fon 
hopes of doing it. 

Juſt as I was finiſhing this, Sir Roger Strickland, $ 
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and earneſtly preſſed that I would not proceed to maketl 
Dutch with the whole fleet, in conſideration that d 
ſquadron is at preſent ſo weak; ſhewing what are no 
wanting of what I ſhould have with me, which art 
Swallow and Tyger in the Downs; the Dover, Bound 
venture, and Suadado's not yet come to us from cruihit 
with the Foreſight ; ſince we came into the channel, U 
Speedwell and Sally Roſe fireſhips miſſing, 2s is alf 
ſmall craft, except one ketch and the two yachts, beſide 
the Yorke, Woolwich, St. Alban's, and Newcaſtle; 
that at preſent we want twelve. They further urge 
that they are doubtful that upon our appearance their ue 


vantageous battle, or a diſgraceful going from them; 
that I have now reſolved with them to ply off and on, ® 
. 02 
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ag on eaſily till the ſcouts I have now, upon their advice, 
Eat to the weſtward, bring me an account of the enemy, 
nd that the ſhips a-ſtern (or rather left behind for the 
eſent) come up to me; and that I Kn your Majeſty's 
pleaſure what you would have me do; which I humbly 
&fre may be as ſoon as is convenient, for the caſe is much 
ferent now, and from what it would have been if we 
ad been ſo happy to have met them before they were diſ- 
charged of their great convoy. The places I am likely to 
come to anchor at, are the Neſs or the Downs, where I 
telieve ſome of our ſhips may be that are miſſing. I un- 
&rftand the Prince of Orange changed his meaſures upon 
bis laſt coming aboard, when he heard your Majeſty's 
feet was at the Gunfleet; for before that he intended for 
the river. Pray God Almighty direct and protect your 
Majeſty; and notwithſtanding all this, I hope, by his 
dlefing, yet to be able to render your Majeſty good ſer- 
ice from this ſquadron, as time and opportunity offers; 
for | am faithfully and heartily devoted to your Majeſty to 
ny life's end.“ 


. 


Exraft from King James's letter to Lord Dartmouth, dated 
Whitehall, November 9, 1688. 


had laſt night your's by Captain Rooth, but had 
dot then leiſure to anſwer it, and am fully ſatisfied, you did 
ul that you could, and that nobody could work otherwiſe 
ſtan you did. I am ſure all knowing ſeamen muſt be of 
ite fame mind, and therefore be at eaſe as to yourſelf, and 
conſider of the beſt means of ſecuring the ſquadron you 
have with you, and of being in a condition of taking ſuch 


Wantages upon the enemy which may offer themſelves to 
Jo,” &c, 


| found among Lord Preſton's diſpatches, in the poſſeſ- 
of Mr. Graham, the following letter from Lord 
Vol. II. "BY. | Preſton 


by it that you were in good health, which I hope Gol 
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Preſton to Lord Dartmouth, which ſhews both the 
ſentiments which the King entertained of Lord Dart 
mouth's not having betrayed the command with which 
he was truſted, and the averſion of theſe Lords to the 
popiſh counſels of their maſter. 


Lord Preflon to Lord Dartmouth, —Complains of pi 
counſels. — The King pleaſed with Lord Dartmudt| 
conduct. 


My Lord, London, Nov. 11th, 1688, 


6 I HAVE received your Lotdſhip's very kind leut 
of the fifteenth inſtant, and was very glad to find 


will continue to you, -I wiſh you all the ſucceſs that 
may be, in whatſoever you undertake, and I muſt aſuꝶ 
you that notwithſtanding the malice of a party at cou, 
which hath already almoſt wrought our deſtruction, yout 
Lordſhip is extremely ſafe and happy in the King's 
Juſtice to you; who knoweth, and hath declared pub- 
lickly and privately, that it was impoſſible for you to 
take other meaſures than you did when the Dutch palkd 
by you. He is this afternoon gone for Windſor, and 
hath taken the Prince with him in order to have him 
Portſmouth. 

The Queen ſtayeth here for ſome time. 

God give him good ſucceſs, and grant him {aſe 
return.ä— God of heaven ſend us a good meeting, a6 
preſerve you. You may be aſſured that I ſhall be 


watchful over whatever concerns you. I ſhall ever fe. 
main, &c.“ 
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Letters between King James and the Earl of Dartmouth 
uncerning the tranſporting the young Prince into France, 


Andover, Nov. 25, 1688. 


« T SEND this to you by the Lord Dover, whom I 
ſend to Portſmouth to command in chief there, I 
mm going back to London myſelf, intending to be there 
to-morrow ; and have ordered all my army to quarter 
long the river, beginning at Marlo. He will tell you 
how Lord Churchill and Duke of Grafton are gone 
wer to the enemy with ſome others. I have charged 
Lord Dover alſo to ſpeak with you of my intentions 
concerning my ſon, and you muſt follow Lord Dover's 
diretions as to what concerns our ſaid ſon, by being 
ating to him in what directions I have given him by 
word of mouth, I have not time to ſay more.“ 


Whitehall, Nov. 29, 1688. 


THIS is the ſecond letter I write to you upon the 

ſubje&_ of my ſon, though the other was from 
Andover, as I remember ; it will not have been deliver- 
ed to you ſooner than this; that was not given to you 
boner, hoping ſtill things would not have been ſo very 
bad as they are, Tis my ſon they aim at, and 'tis my 
ln I muſt endeavour to preſerve, whatſoever becomes of 
ne; therefore I conjure you to aſſiſt Lord Dover in getting 
im ſent away in the yachts, as ſoon as wind and wea- 
ther will permit, for the firſt port they can get to in 
France, and that with as much ſecrecy as may be; and 
Þ that truſty men may be put in the yachts, that he may 
be expoſed to no other danger but that of the ſea; and 
Wow I ſhall look upon this as one of the greateſt pieces 
a ſervice you can do me.” 


ww <7 St 3 i ©. 


oo HT tri To © 


Nov. 30. Since the writing of what is before, I 
ave altered my mind as to the delaying of it a little, as you 


H h 2 will 
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will ſee more at large by mine to Lord Dover, to which 
I refer you, and do again conjure you to ufe your umd 
endeavours to have my ſon ſecured, as in the firſt part d 
this letter, and to have all things ready when 'tis proper 
for him to embark, as I have already faid in mine tg 
Lord Dover.” 


Whitehall, Dec. 1, 1688. 


00 Uros the receiving of this you are immediate 
to put in execution the orders I have already 


given you and Lord Dover, for the ſending away of my 
ſon, the Prince of Wales.” 


Whitehall, Dec. x, 1688. 9 at night, 


66 MN. Pepys writes the news to you, ſo that this 

only to tell you I had this morning yours of the 
28th and 3oth; and though, as you ſay in it, I hae 
reaſon to miſtruſt mankind, yet I aſſure you, though a 
the reſt of thoſe about me ſhould betray me, I couls 
never ſuſpect you, as you may have ſeen by ſome letters 
of mine, which I hope will have been given you before 
this gets to you. Let me know by this meſſenger, when 
he returns, when you received them; I ſhall be ven 
impatient till I know you have had them, and put thok 
orders in execution.“ 


Theſe four letters, together with another, dates 
Nov. 29, relating only to the HJiſpoſition of the fleet, a 
together in one parcel, on the outſide of which is Ut 
following endorſement, viz, 

« Theſe three letters received not till the 2d of De- 
cember; two by the hands of Lord Dover, the other # 
indorſed in Mr. Pepys's pacquet : The other two being 
dated the 1ſt December, were brought to me ſoon dle 
after the other, on the 3d in the morning. All thele 


five letters were anſwered on that 3d of December, and 
9 | delivered 
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wered to my Lord Dover, and by him ſent with a 
ſenger on purpoſe. Reſolved, between us both, not 
þ any thing in carrying away the Prince of Wales 
we have his Majeſty's further order, and an anſwer 
9 letter.“ f 


— — —,z -—y- — 


Dartmouth to King James. — His reaſon for declining 
to carry the young Prince to France. 


Spithead, December 3, 1688. 


EsTERDAY in the afternoon Lord Dover came 
aboard me, and brought me two letters from 
x Majeſty, one dated at Andover the 25th of Novem- 
; the other at Whitehall of the 29th, with a poſt- 
pt of the zoth, on the ſubject of ſending away the 
nee of Wales, wherein you were pleaſed to ſhew 
wohts of delaying your intentions therein, and I muſt 
lets | was in hopes, if your Majeſty took the leaſt 
e to conſider, you would find ſo many undeniable 
Wons to the contrary, as would ſoon oblige your Ma- 
ly to alter your reſolutions, and therefore I forbore 
ing my Lord Dover the ſurpriſe I was at firſt in; 
tby two letters dated from Whitehall yeſterday (which 
ſeeived this day ſoon after another), with the greateſt 
a and grief of heart imaginable, I underſtand your 
weſty perſiſts in your former intentions and conſulta- 
* held with my Lord Dover, in ſending away the 
ace, and conjures me to be aſſiſting therein. I need 
ell your Majeſty how ſtrict the laws are in this 
wer, nor after ſo. many experiences of my duty, and 
to your perſon, lay before you freſh aſſurances of 
$ ready obedience to any commands within my 


own laws of the kingdom, of ſo high a nature as 
Wen your Majeſty ſhall further deliberate on it, I 
* aumbly hope you will not exact it from me, nor 
longer 


; but to be guilty of treaſon to your Majeſty and 
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longer entertain ſo much as a thought of doing th 
which will give your enemies an advantage, though 
ſo falſely grounded, to diſtruſt your ſon's juſt ri 
which you have aſſerted and manifeſted to the world 
the matter of his being your real ſon born of the Our 
by the teſtimonies of ſo many apparent witneſſes, P 
don me therefore, Sir, if on my bended knees, I heg 
you to apply yourſelf to other councels ; for the d 
this looks like nothing leſs than deſpair, to the depree 
not only giving your enemies encouragement, but di 
of your friends and people, who I do not deſpair 
will yet ſtand by you, in the defence and right of y 
lawful ſucceſſor. Your Majeſty knows | have al 
profeſſed myſelf of the Church of England, and I hu 
appeal to you if I ever gave you promiſes of being df 
other; and therefore as ſuch, and a faithful ſem 
ſubject and counſellor, I beg leave to adviſe you, a 
give you my humble opinion, that ſending away 
Prince of Wales, without the conſent of the nation, is 
no time adviſable, and therefore the doing it at this 
eſpecially, and that to France, being what | dread 
be of fatal conſequence to your perſon, crown, andd 
nity, and all your people will (too probably) g= 
much concerned at this your great miſtruſt, as to n 
off their bounden allegeance to you, which God ford 
therefore pray, Sir, conſider farther on this we 
point: For can the Prince's being ſent to France, 
other proſpe& than the entailing a perpetual war 
your nation and poſterity; and giving France aw? 
temptation to moleſt, invade, nay hazard the cond 
of England, which I hope in God never to ſee, but © 
we may have this Prince of your own loins, to rule 
us. The moſt I can apprehend your Majeſty * 
jealous of, is his being brought up in the religion 
Church of England, and that ought (for = Ko) 
120068 
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nefs's fake eſpecially) to be the prayer of every 


armeſtly implore you, not to make me the unhappy 
nent of ſo apparent ruin to your Majeſty and my 
try, as an act of this kind will be; and I hope your 
fy will not ſuffer it to be done by any other, for I 
foreſee nothing leſs from it, than the putting in 
ud your own ſacred perſon and the Queen's, and 
ing England the moſt miſerable nation in the world. 
member I pray, Sir, how prophetically I have fore- 
you your misfortunes, and the courſes you might 
taken to have avoided them, which I do not men- 
to reproach you, but to put you in mind of doing 
ww at laſt; and for heaven's ſake, Sir, as you have 
a great ſtep towards reconciliation by publiſhing 
Royal intentions of calling a parliament, treat {if 
condition be no better) and that fairly; God in his 
ite mercy will preſerve you, and your Royal Iſſue, 
the Church of England will defend you in all your 
fights, and remove the diſturbers of your peace, and 
ou as great and firm on your throne, as any of 
predeceſſors. Pardon me, Sir, for being thus free 
you, for it proceeds from a ſincere heart, and con- 
for you and yours; and what has paſt between us 
Ws unfortunate ſubje& ſhall never be an injury to 
by being made known from me, and I know your 
els is too great to think ill of your conſtant faithful 
Fa, or to impute to me any diſobedience ; for what 
we thus moſt humbly laid before your Majeſty, is 
and honeſtly, from the utmoſt and extreme care 
concern I have for yours, the Qecen's and Prince's 
relervation ; for as I will not be inſtrumental in, 
uffer him to be carried into France, if by any 
can prevent it, ſo on the other hand, I will 
enture my life in your Majeſty's and his de- 
fence; 


pf loyal ſubject. Pardon me therefore, Sir, that 1 


to your Majeſty would with your own conlidel 
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fence ; and as the laſt expedient, I can at preſent oro 
nothing more eſſential to your Majeſty's great fer; 
than in delivering him ſafe into your own Royal cuſs 
und the ſooner your Majeſty gives me order for ; 
will be the better. Sir, I am afraid if I go from her 
the Dutch fleet will ſoon be here, and [ likewiſe fea 
Prince of Orange's forces may cut between you 
Portſmouth, therefore I deſire your Majeſty will give 
order for bringing the Prince to you ſpeedily, and t 
you will pleaſe to recollect yourſelf, and apply real 
means to prevent what you ſeem to be under ſuch dre 
ful apprehenſions of. Your Majeſty way fee in 
confuſion I am, ſo that I can ſay no more, but my 
prayers to God Almighty, to direct and proſper you, 


Lord Dartmouth to King Fames.—Upon his firſt fig 


| Spithead, the 20 

K Ir is impoſſible for me to expreſs the grief 
anxious cares I am in for your Majeſty, and 

news of your withdrawing was the greateſt ſurprize 
my life; for I did humbly hope, my dutiful ſupplicat 


thoughts have wholly altered your intentions of ſens 
away the Prince of Wales, and did think it impas 
ever to enter into any body's thought, that had the 
inclination of duty to your Majeſty, to give you (of 
cious and deſtructive counſel as to go away yourlelt; 
if your Majeſty had been drove to ſuch a delps 
courſe (which was morally impoſlible, at leaſt in 
thoughts) as to abſent yourſelf, Sir, could yo 
been with more honour and ſafety, than in your « 
fleet, who would always unanimouſly (I dare ſay)! 
protected and defended your ſacred perſon, from 
violence or unhallowed hands; but this looks I 


— 
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dat miſtruſt of me, that many can witneſs it hath al- 
moſt broke my heart. Your Majeſty knows wh. con- 
don you left the fleet in, and me in the utmoſt un- 
portable calamity of my life; what could I do but 
nd to the Prince of Orange, when I found the whole 
mation did, and received orders from the Lords, which 
we communicated to the fleet, and removed all Ro- 
pan Catholic officers. I have had yet no return from 
he Prince of Orange, but I hope all will end in your 
Waijelty's happy re-eſtabliſhment. Mr. Pepys will ac- 
quaint your Majeſty with the ſtate of the fleet, and Mr. 
Vaulry, I hope, will do me juſtice of my care of the 
Dake of Berwick, garriſon and harbour of Portſmouth, 
with all the great ſhips; but withal, my confuſion is ſo 
gest, that J am only able to beg God Almighty's pro- 
tHion of your Majeſty, and to deliver you out of all 
theſ: troubles, which ſhall not only be the prayers, but 
taarty endeavours of a heart that never ſtudied any thing 
but your real ſervice, and will ever do to my unfortunate 
les end.“ 


the Princeſs Anne to the Prince of Orange. Prince George 
ite join him. —Uncertain whether to continue where ſhe 
tt, or to repair to the city. 


The Cockpit, November 18. 


HAVING on all occaſions given you and my 

ſiſter all.imaginable affurances of the real friend- 
ſip and kindneſs I have for you both, I hope it is not 
eſſary for me to repeat any thing of that kind; and 
a the ſubject you have now wrote to me, I ſhall not 
widle you with many compliments, only in ſhort 
vue you, that you have my wiſhes for your good ſuc- 
e in this ſo juſt an undertaking; and I hope the Prince 


gon be with you, to let you ſee his readineſs to join 
Vor. 11, Ii with 
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with you, who I am ſure will do you all the ſervice tha 
lyes in his power. He went yeſterday with the King 
towards Saliſbury, intending to go from thence to yay 
as ſoon as his friends thought it proper. I am not yet 
certain if I ſhall continue here, or remove into the city; 
that ſhall depend on the advice my friends will give me; 
but wherever I am, I ſhall be ready to ſhew you hoy 
very much I am your humble ſervant.“ 


The Biſhop of London to the Prince of Orange. — 
Princeſs Anne thinks of joining the Prince of Orange. 


SIR, Nottingham, December 2, 


80 WE are juſt arrived here, and find the gentlemen 

here much diſpoſed to go in to you. Her High- 
neſs has a deſire to go with them, that ſhe may be under 
your protection: That you may therefore contrive hoy 
to ſecure her paſſage to you, it is fit you ſhould know the 
condition of our troops here; they are very raw, and de- 
fective of good officers. We ſhall march a thouſand 
and increaſe every day very much, but till we are very 
weak in diſcipline, I beſeech you, therefore, Sir, to al- 
viſe beſt of this matter what forces will be neceſſary far 
you to ſend, and wherever I ſhall meet them, and wins 
I am, Sir,“ &c, 


Lord Divonſpire to the Prince of Orange. De Princſ 
Anne wiſhes to join him. 


Nottingham, Dec. the 2d, at midnight. 

May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 

„N this expreſs your Highneſs will receive notice 
from the Princeſs and likewiſe from the Biſhop of 
London, that ſhe intends to join your Highnels 25 {00% 
as ſhe can, I ſhall preſume to add nothing more, 4 
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v give your Highneſs, as near as I can, a ſtate of our 
tree, We are (reckoning the gentlemen that are with 
x) in all about a thouſand horſe, but both our officers 
re unexperienced, and our men new raiſed; of theſe we 
Al make about two troops of dragoons, and I am afraid 
b more. We can have great numbers of foot, if we 
tz) arms, and ſubmit to your Highneſs whether you will 
der me to march with ſuch, If not, in my humble 
ginion, it would be abſolutely neceſſary that a detach- 
nent were ſent to meet the Princeſs at ſome certain place, 
br at this time we are in perfect ignorance (at leaſt I am 
n my particular) where your Highneſs is. I likewiſe 
humbly beg that your Highneſs would appoint every day's 


march,” 


Ear! of Bath to the Prince of Orange. Is to obey the 


Prince's directions. 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 


41 DO with all poſſible gratitude acknowledge the 

great honour of your late moſt gracious letter with 
bo many ſignal marks of favour and goodneſs towards 
ne, which I ſhall endeavour to deſerve by all the faithful 
krvices and actions of my life, Having now fully diſ- 
wourſed with my moſt worthy friend the bearer, and 
particularly imparted to him the methods and. meaſures 
at I have preſumed to think fitteſt to be taken in this 
Junture, with my reſolution to ſubmit all things to your 
peaſure and great wiſdom, I crave leave moſt humbly to 
ker myſelf to his relation, and ſhall ever yield perfect 
Nedience to your commands, and improve my utmoſt in- 
tereſt with all zeal for your ſervice, who am, with all duty 
ad reſpec,” &c. 


Noy, I 8, I 68 8. 
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The Biſhop of Briflel to the Prince ef Orange. — z anſ. 9 


a litter from of Prince.—Concurs in his enterpriſe, 


* 
ibn 
Rrcklivrp the great honour of your Highnef's 
letter, and beg leave to return you my moſt huge 
thanks for thoſe kind opinions you have been pleaſed tg 
conceive of me, which I ſhall endeavour ſtill to pte. 
ſerve. 

My Lord Shrewſbury (with whoſe conduct we are al 
extremely pleaſed) will give you a full account of whit 
has been done here, which if your Highneſs ſhall 29. 
prove of, it will be great ſatisfaction to me, that I hte 
bore ſome part in the work which your Highneſs has 
undertaken with the hazard of your life, for the preferr2- 
tion of the Proteſtant religion, the Jaws and libertics of 
this kingdom. 

I deſire Almighty God to preſerve you, as the mens 
of continuing to us the exerciſe of our holy rcligion aud 
our laws; and humbly beſeech your Highneſs to bels 
me very ready to promote ſo good a work, and on all 
occaſions to approve myſelf your Highneſs's,” &c. 


Briſtol, December 5, 


Biſhop of St. Aſaph to the Prince of Orange.— Irritats tit 
Prince againſt the King. — Has tried in vain ii g 4 
Biſbep of Ely to adopt the idea of a ceſfion of the cron 'r 
the King. 


SIR, | December 17, 1688. 
DID not find the Biſhop of Ely at home, but! 


looked him out, and broke the matter to him with 
all poſſible care, that he might not diſcover what I faid t 
be any more than my own thoughts; and it was well [ 
uſed this caution, for I found kim ſtrongly poſſeſſe ed wit 
a project of accommodation. He told me what my 


Lord 


% 
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1 Halifax ſaid: he had ſpoken to his Majefty formerly, 


the King was ſending him commiſhoner to his 
ihneſs, and told his Lordſhip he was willing to make 
e conceſſions for peace. He told his Majeſty be could 
mexyect that the Prince would accept of any leſs con- 
ons than ſuch as would put it out of his power to do 
ch things as he had done heretofore againſt the laws, 
te Biſhop ſaid, that now he believed his Majeſty was 
ling to do all that could be required of him, ard even 
he reduced to the ſtate of a Duke of Venice, commit - 
2 all the power of war and peace, and of makiagg all 
keers, eccleſiaſtical and civil, to the Prince for his life- 
me; or that he would conſent to bills in parliament for 
u purpoſe, and to all other bills that ſhoula be offered 
r the ſecurity of religion and civil rights. I did not 
ink it worth the while to aſk him what reaſon he had to 
tive this, both becauſe I was not inſtructed on that 
bect, and alſo becauſe I did not think the church and 
dom would be very ſafe in ſuch an accommodation. 
vas not provided to anſwer what he ſaid, that this way 
8 molt agreeable to his Highneſs's declaration. But 
unſafe it would be, I ſhewed him by all the reaſons 
my inſtructions, which he was not able to anſwer. 
Itt | could not perſuade him to propoſe the otter way of 
on, he has too great a tenderne(s for that, and beſides 
Gpaired of doing good in it, If there be any good 
7 of bringing his Majeſty to this, it muſt be by fome of 
Eciminals that are in danger of the law; they are the 
"that have always had the greateſt power with him; 
v now their power is like to be ſo much the greater, 
We he looks upon them as his ſufferers, though, in 
, he is theirs. And they have not done with him 
; for, as I am certainly informed, there was a throng 
"wiſts about him laſt night, with Monſ. Barillon at 
bead of them ; and this day there were thirty or forty 
at 
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at his Majeſty's dinner, and no other prieſt but x Jeſe 
to ſay grace. 

I beſeech God to direg his Highneſs in all theſe dg 
culties, and to bleſs all his councils with ſucceſs; andy 
ſame gracious God to continue your health, and to fl y 
with all comforts.“ | 


But the moſt material letter of all is the foo 
anonymous one, which ſeems written by a perſon of cu 
dition, and ſuggeſts diretly to the Prince to aſſume f 
crown. I cannot find out the hand-writing. 


Anonymous letter to the Prince of Orange, urging him t 
the crown. 


6 "THE occaſion of my preſenting this to your Hg 
neſs, aroſe from my Lord Hallifax coming on F 

day laſt to me, to let me know that he and my Lord! 
tingham and Lord Godolphin were appointed by the N 
to go commiſhoners to treat with your Highneſs; a 
that he received the employment with ſome trouble. 
frecly told his Lordſhip that he had reaſon fo to do, far 
would give very unhappy ſuſpicions that he was enz 
in a deſign to give a ſtop to your Highneſs's advancing 
this place by the delays of a treaty, and the miltaken 0 
tion of an accommodation; for I plainly told him tat 
thing of that would be endured, for there was no 79 
left for truſt, and every thing muſt be built upon 
foundations: He ſeemed then fully to agree wit ! 
and aſſured me he would not act fo as to deſerve the # 
cenſure of this nature, 
Yeſterday, being Saturday, he came again to me in 
evening, and told me, that though the trumpet that » 
ſent to your Highneſs for a paſſport was not yet returns 
yet they were ordered to go next morning (Which is 
Sunday) to Windſor, and next day to Reading, anc 
expect to meet the trumpet by the way. T 
. 7 
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[perceived by this haſte that they were reduced almoſt 

; dependancy on this deſign, and, therefore, by the 

of ſome conſiderable perſons here, whoſe intereſt 

te city and parliament will be very great, I have pre- 

xd to give your Highneſs this account, that you may 

mly be prepared to judge of his proceedings, but alſo 

x you may be preſented with the general ſenſe of things 

8 near as I can collect them; and I may preſume to 
ze your Highneſs, that any delay cauſed by the notion 
retence of a treaty, will caſt a damp on the ſpirits of 
ple who are now raiſed with the mighty expectation of 
radvance, and are fo far from having any thoughts of 
lng things by an accommodation, that they only hx 
n hopes of remedy by the total change of perſons ; 
zing it the greateſt folly to graft any thing upon the 
lock; taught by too ſad experience that the difference 
religion makes it irreconcileable to truſt though but the 
ſe of power with it; for all limitations of power are 
notions that may be raiſed to interrupt or hinder that 
2 to us all, which nothing but miſtakes of ſuch a 
e can now prevent; and, therefore, as your High- 
þhas come to redeem us from the threatening miſcries 
Fopery and ſlavery, we can never ſuffer the name or 
of power in any other perſon, 

| toubt not but your Highneſs has in your clearer 
ent diſcerned all this, and perhaps you have received 
Wunts of the ſame nature from other hands; yet I, and 
friends I adviſe with, thought we could not diſcharge 
ities to your Highneſs, and this great cauſe, in which 
ve all ſo deeply concerned, without our humble re- 
tation of this to you, which, if it be agreeable to 
r ſenſe, we doubt not but your Highneſs will prevent 
ſigns that may give the leaſt delay or interruption to 
"proceedings ; for all things are in ſuch a poſture here 
tive you, that we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that you 
(hd little oppoſition from force, and therefore all other 
artifices 
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artifices will be attempted, which we doubt not but y 
great judgment and prudence will prevent. 

The city keep themſelves prudently quiet, but are 
well inclined, and refolved upon your approach to apy 
in your aſſiſtance, which I receive now from a conſid 
able perſon of it, who allo believes, that if I can g 
leaſed by that time of this fit of the gout, that has n 
held me this three weeks, I may probably be of ſome 1 
to them, 

Your Highneſs will have an account of the Duke 
Norfolk's appearing very conſiderable in that country, 

Laſtly, give me leave to preſent to your Highnebt 
perſon I fend this by, Mr. Richard Ophile, he ist 
wife's brother that died; at preſent a cornet of hot 
the King's army, who has been ready to embrace 
occaſion that I ſhould direct him in to ſerve your Hig 
neſs. J have ſo good an opinion. of him in all reſpec 
that I uſed him in this buſineſs ; and humbly deſite ye 
Hizhneſs to believe, that in any thing you comma 
him he will not deccive your expectation.” 


There are alſo in the box letters from the Lords 
lamer, Stamford, and Brandon (three perſons whoſe liv 
had been called in queſtion by the King), making 2 
logies to the Prince for their want of ſpeed in joining hin 
Offences which, however, he never afterwards fully fog 


— 


r 


Lerd Montagu to King William. — Aſs a Du ledin. 
Euumerates his ſervices in the queſtion of the Regenq.— 
King William's bax, 


SIR, London, May the 18th, 1694 
6 1 DD not think it very good manners to trouble e 
Majeſty in the middle of ſo great affairs as Jo 


at your going away, elſe I ſhould have made it my ur 
cou 
7 * 
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rue that you would have been fo gracious as to have 
ne my family the ſame honour you have done to my 
Lard Clare, Bedford, and others. This requeſt had 
een made to you by the old Duke of Schomberg, who 
bought himſelf under ſome obligation to me {or the en- 
wuragement J gave him to attend you in your expedition 
to England, but that I did not think it reaſonable to aſk 
be being put over the Duke of Shrewſbury's head; but 
r, Sir, that you have given him that rank, which the 
neatneſs of his family and perſonal merit has deferved, I 
nay, by your Majeſty's grace and favour, pretend to the 
me dignity as well as any of the families you have pro- 
noted, being myſelf the head of a family that many ages 
zo had great honours and dignities, when 1 am ſure theſe 
ud none; and we having loſt them by the civil wars be- 
tween York and Lancaſter, I am now below the two 
younger branches, my Lord Mancheſter and Sandwich. 
I have to add to my pretenſton the having married the 
Duke of Newcaſtle's eldeſt daughter; and it has been the 
pattice of all your predeceſſors, whenever they were ſo 
racious to keep up the honour of a family by the female 
line, to beſtow it upon thoſe who marricd the eldeſt, with- 
ut there were ſome perſonal prejudice to the perſon who 
ad that claim. I may add, Sir, another pretenſion, 


= 


b tie Bedford family; the having been one of the firſt, 
ud held out till the laſt, in that cauſe which, for the hap- 
preſs of England, brought you to the crown, U hope it 
wil not be thought a leſs merit to be alive and ready on 
_ ccafions to venture all again for your ſervice, than if 
I tad loſt my head when my Lord Ruflel did, I could 
then have had the opportunity of doing the nation the 
krvice [ did, when there was ſuch oppoſition made by the 
ſodite party, in bringing my Lord Huntington, the 
op of Durham, and my Lord Aihley, to vote againſt 

Vox. II. K k the 


wich is the ſame for which you have given a Dukedom 
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the Regency, and for your having the crown; which ws 


carried but by thoſe three voices and my own, I ſhou! : 
not put you in mind of this, but hoping that ſo fortuna 4 
and fo ſeaſonable a ſervice as this, may ſupply all my othe E 
wants of merit; and which, ſince you were pleaſed t - 
promiſe me in your bed-chamber at St. James's, before q 
you were King, never to forget, you will not now that 1 
are ſo great and fo gracious a one, The Duke of Shreyſ 3 
bury can further ſatisfy you what perſecution I ſuffered * 
and what loſſes I ſuſtained in the two laſt reigns, whic 5 
mult make the mortification greater if his humble ſu 1 
be refuſed to, &c. 
This letter is ſingular in ſeveral reſpeds: Pitt, “ 
ſuppoſes that Lord Ruſſel's conſpiracy had been agree. 
to the Prince of Orange. Secondly, it inſinuates that E 
Lord Mountagu had been a party to it, whereas it is cet P 
tain he was not. I found, in Barillon's correſpondence | 
that infinite pains were taken in England to fix his acce{- 43 
ſion to that conſpiracy upon him, but in vain, But it 4 
muſt be doubly curious to thoſe who, in this Appendiz L 
have ſeen the intrigues of Montagu with the French . 
court in the reign of Charles the IId. King Willan 9 
refuſed the requeſt of this letter. A 
it 
Barillon's remaining diſpatches, after the Prince d 
Orange's landing, contain the following anecdotes, | 
His letter of 25th November, 1688, mentions a force 2 
of French troops being ready at Dunkirk and Calas d 
ſail for England. | 
His letter of 1ſt December, relates that Lord Meitort 5 


had preſſed James to ſeize all the principal perſons ® 
the whig party, as ſoon as the Prince of Orange * be 
landed. 


Letter 
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letter of 11th December, expreſſes King James's 
,niſhment at the deſertion of Douglas's Scotch regi- 
nent, becauſe, of all his regiments, he truſted it the 
roſt. 

[n this letter, and that of 27th December, Barillon 
Is James bad ordered Jefferies to reſide in the palace, 
n order that the Great Seal might be at hand to be carried 
&. and that James believed the loſs of the Great Seal 
could not be repaired, and that the conſtitution mult fall 
boſe by his diſappearance. | 

Letter of 13th December, deſcribes the various and 
entradictory advices with which King James was tor- 
nented from all quarters. 

Letter of 22d December, deſcribes the indignation of 

he Engliſh common ſoldiers upon hearing Lord Fever- 
him's order for diſbanding them read, 
Letter of 24th December, relates that when King 
james was diſcovered by the fiſhermen in his firit flight, 
one of them knelt and wept ; that upon this James wept, 
ud the other fiſhermen who had behaved ill to him be- 
lore, at the ſight of his tears, fell upon their knees; and 
but at Feverſham the common people behaved to him 
with far more reſpect than thoſe of better condition; for 
Wich Barillon aſſigns this reaſon, that theſe laſt were 
tad of the Prince of Orange. 


— 


Lord Dartmouth's notes on Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, 
contains the following anecdotes of the time in queſtion, 


Extract 1ft, from Lord Dartmouth's notes. 


Note on p. 790. of Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, “ The 
Duke of Shrewſbury told me, the Prince was much ſur- 
pred at his backwardneſs in joining with him, and 
began to ſuſpect he was betrayed, and had ſome thoughts 
0 returning; in which caſe he reſolved to publiſh the 
K k 2 names 
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names of all thoſe that had invited him over, which he 
ſaid would be a juſt return for their treachery, folly, ud 
cowardice, Lord Shrewſbury told him he belicved the 
great difficulty amongſt them was, who ſhould run the 
hazard of being the firit, but it the ice were once broke 
they would be as much afraid of being the laſt; which 
proved very true.”? 


Extract 2d. 
Note on p. 819. There was a great meeting at 


the Earl of Devonſhire's, where the diſpute ran very 0 
high between Lord Halifax and Lord Danby; one «i ;, 7 
the Prince, the other for the Princeſs: At laſt LH 
Halifax ſaid, he thought it would be very proper to knowl (, 
the Prince's oven ſentiments, and defired Fagel woulii c, 
ſpeak, who defended himlelf a great while, by ſaying e ;- 
knew nothing of his mind upon that ſubject, but if they iy 
would know his own, he believed the Prince would ral -, 
like to be his wife's gentleman uſher; upon which Lo 
Danby ſaid, he hoped they al: knew enough now, for s j7, 
part he knew too much, and broke up the aſſembly, a Wi ;7 


Sir Michacl Wharton who was preſent told me.” 


Extract 3d. 


Note on p. 88. The Duke of Leeds told me, 
that Lord I yrconell ſent ſeveral meſſages to King Wis 
liam, that he was ready to deliver up Ireland, if he would 
but give him a decent excuſe, by ſending any thing 
that looked like a force to demand it: But Lord Haas 
told him, that if Ireland was quiet, there would be 09 
pretence for ke ping up an army: And if there was not 
he would be turned out, as cafily as he had been broug" 
in; for it was impoſible to pleaſe England long, and he 
might ſee they began to be diſcontented already.“ 


C VII. 


HE Prince calls together the Members of Charles the 
dend two laſt Parliaments. Praceedings of the 
puer. Of the Meeting of Commons. — Of the Scotch 
in London. State of Men's Minds before the Conven= 
tim meets, —The Prince's Behaviour and Letter to the 
Cinvention, — State of Parties among the Commons. — 
Cmmons paſs the Vote of Abdication. State of Parties 
= the Houſe of Lords, and Intrigues there. —— Proceed- 
ings of the Houſe of Lords, on the 1ſt, 2d, and 3d Days 
their Debates. — The Houfes differ. Effets of this 
Difference in the Nation. — Conference between the 
Hes. The Prince opens his Sentiments. — The 
Houſes agree. The Settlement of the Government, and 
Lam of Rights. Arrival of the Princeſs, and her 


Bhavicur, —— Tender of the Crown, and Reflections 
wn it. 


HE King's ſecond flight did not make thoſe violent 
impreſſions upon the minds of his ſubjects, which 
firſt had done, The ſpirits of men, haraſſed and ex- 
uled with ſuſpenſe and perplexity, ſunk into a mo- 
"ary inſenſibility, wiſhed for repoſe, and hoped to 
ks it, for a time at leaſt, in the diſappearance of the 
% His fall produced a calm, and a relief from 
Fs not pity for him, not indignation againſt him; 
* Feakieſs of his behaviour having ſtifled thoſe paſſions 
Ky in the breaſts of his friends and his foes. 


The 
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The Prince's fituation was now become delicate. 
his manifeſto he had declared, that the Calling of a fre 
parliament was the chief end of his expedition, But, 
aſſemble a parliament upon the writs which had bee 

iued by the King, was to acknowledge his authority 
my to call it by his own authority, without any other 
might have the appearance of uſurpation. The Prince 
good ſenſe, which always ſerved him moſt when he ft 
moſt in need of it, extricated him from this dicu ty 
There was already a houſe of peers in action; 2:4, | 
order to ſupply the form of a houſe of commons, he, t. 
ſame day that news arrived of the King's fliz} 

cheſter, ſummoned thoſe who had been members cf 
of the pariiaments of Charles II. together with the * 


* ſ j 
* Hemm N 


a lk aldcrmen, and common council of London,: 
cet him, three days after, zt St. James's, 

"Jn this interval, the peers aſſembled the day aſter t 
King's flight, in the houſe of Lords, where the {train 
their debates correſponded to the perturbation of tte 
minds *. It was propoſed by ſome Lords, in the inter 
of James, to begin with reading the Prince of Crane 
declaration: But this, as a reſtraint upon his future pr 
ſpecs, was over-ruled. Other Lords, in the fame its 
ret, begged that the King's paper of apology for hi 
flight, which was then in the poſſeſſion of Lord Middle 
ton, ſecretaiy of ſtate, might be read, as the laſt word 
of their ſovereign, before he was compelled to leave bi 
Kingdoms: But, upon the aſſurance of Lord Godot 
that it contained nothing which could give ſatisfaction l 
the houſe, they dropped their intreaties ; fallely imaging 
that that Lord was in the ſame intereſt with themſche 
Lord Paget maintained, that the King's retreat was 36 
miſe in law; and moved that the Princeſs of Ota 
might be dead Queen, He was ſeconced by U 


ith 


* Clarendon's Diary, 24h December. 
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i of liberty, it haſtened matters too much; and to 
Prince, becauſe it preferred his conſort to himſelf. 
4 a view to draw the attention upon an object which 
it exclude the pretenſions both of the Prince and Prin- 
{ of Orange, Lord Clarendon preſſed for an enquiry 
» the birth of the Prince of Wales; but was interrupt- 
by Lord Wharton, who ſaid, “ He wondered to hear 
x) body mention that child who was once called the 
pince of Wales.“ Some Lords, attentive to the an- 
ent forms of government, adviſed, that thoſe members 
the commons, who were alrcady returned upon the 
#5 which had been iſſued, ſhould meet at the time ſpe- 
td in the writs, and give orders for proceeding in the 
ter elections: But their advice was lighted by both 
ws; by the King's enemies, left a parliament aſſem- 
ei upon his writs might ſeem to act under his 
ority; and by his friends, becauſe they did not 
ſe to have a parliament aſſembled at all in the 
lent diſpoſition of things. At length, the aſſem- 
Frcſolved upon an addreſs to the Prince, which con- 
ed two important articles: The one, that he 
Wu, in his own name, call a convention of the ſtates, 
neet on the 224d of January; the other, that, in the 
a time, he ſhould take upon him the adminiſtration of 
þ public affairs. To theſe requeſts a third was added: 
That the prince would ſhew the moſt particular at- 
tention to the condition of Ireland: A country which 
deen long the object of fear and jealouſy to the Eng- 
This addition was oppoſed by the Prince's friends “: 
eucumſtance of which little notice was taken at the 


ww! The addreſs was ſigned by the whole houſe, 
of whom had been members of the old court and 


* Duke of Buckingham”s VVoiks, 
council. 


ze, but which was afterwards retorted on the Prince 
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* * 1 council. But, while the greateſt number joined in 
from a conviction that the meaſure was neceſſary, ſo 

1688. were influenced by example, and others by a notion ® th 
the beſt way to ſerve their old maſter, was to avoid mij 

ing their zeal for his ſervice conſpicuous, 

Proceedings The Prince, who thought it a popular meaſure to 
3 the acceptance of power from the nobles, until power y 
Charles 11,*s likewiſe offered by the people, made anſwer to the Lord 
F — That he would conſider of their addreſs.” Immediar 
after, he convened the aſſembly of commons, and , 

their advice, How to purſue the ends of his declartt 1 

4e in calling a free parliament ?” This aſſembly, imitati 

the example which the other had ſet them, retired tot 

houſe of commons, choſe Mr. Powle for their ſel 

and repeated, in an addreſs to the Prince, the reque 

which had been made by the peers. But, notwithÞar 

ing all this attention to popularity, it was thought by m 

ny, that, by avoiding to call the members of the late a 

liament to this aſſembly, he had diſcovered a jealou!y( 

part of the nation, which was neither decent nor meritck 

Even in the Prince's manner of accepting the adminiir 

tion, thoſe who narrowly obſerved his words and dot 

thought they diſcovered either pride or reſerve, He d 

not return thanks to the lords and commons, in his ani 

to their addreſs; and the expreſſions he made ule of cem 

to indicate the diſpoſition of one who conferred, tate 

than of one who reccived a favour. 

Quiet ſtate Theſe affairs were all tranſacted in the courſe of a g 
Sag na- days, and during the appearance of the moſt perfect cal 
The Prince immediately exerciſed every act of get 

ment; ſummoned the convention to meet; ordered 
placemen to reſume their functions; rectified diſorders 


* Duke of Buckingham's Works, vol. 2. p. 91. 
+ The Duke of Monmouth's Letter to Spenſe, formerly quoted in Part 
Book 2, ſhiws that the Prince of Orange hed no reaſon tv bs afraid 0! 
houſe of commons which had fat under James Il. 
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ke preſs upon political ſubjects; ordered Barillon, the 
French ambaſſador, to quit the kingdom in twenty-four 
kurs; and removed the Engliſh guards, and the reſt of 
& King's troops, twenty miles from London. He alſo 
wr-modelled the army, by diſmiſſing ſome officers, and 
recking ſome corps, and charged Lord Churchill with 
# execution of both. Of the corps which were broke, 
te one moſt talked of was Lord Dover's troop of life- 
qurds; becauſe the Prince's own troop of Dutch guards 
ws put in its place. With a view to give the city an in- 
elt in his ſucceſs, he borrowed from it 200,000). All 
tis orders were obeyed, as if he had been already King of 
Lnzland, 

When the news arrived in Scotland of James's flight 
m London, moſt men of any rank haſtened to that 
tty; ſome to plead their ſufferings, others their ſervices ; 
dme to make apologies for what they had done, and 
ethers for what they neglected to do. All were received 
with attention: But the hurry of public buſineſs freed the 
Frince from the inconveniency of particular explanations, 
ad from the awkward ſituation of pretending to liſten to 
ſts and complaints, upon ſubjects in moſt of which he 
Fs but little intereſted, His attention to all filled indi- 
Wua's with expectations: His ſilence upon buſineſs, be- 
rg general, galled none with diſappointments : Almoſt 
very man who had gone to London reſolved to merit that 
our which, in imagination, he poſſeſſed. 

While the minds of the Scotch were in this diſpoſition, 
tie Prince, upon the 7th of January, aſſembled all the 
kers and conſiderable gentlemen of Scotland who were in 
London at the time, and aſked their advice, “ how their 
*[eligion and liberties might be ſaved.” They with- 
ry to Whitehall to the number of about 3o peers, and 
gentlemen ; and, having choſen the Duke of Hamil- 

Vol, II. L 1 ton 
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PART 1 
Boo x 


1 the Prince, in a ſimilar ſtrain with thoſe of the two Engl 


1688. 


an open and generous freedom was not received with 
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ton preſident of the meeting, they drew up an addreſs t 


aſſemblies: They intreated him to take upon him the 2 
miniſtration of Scotland, until a convention of the eſtates 
to be ſummoned by him, ſhould upon the 16th of Marc 
be aſſembled. In this procedure, becauſe there was more 
ſeeming unanimity, there was leſs ſincerity than in thatcf 
the Engliſh aſſemblies : Several members were under gr 
vious engagements to counteract the ends of the ade 
in which they concurred. But one man alone had thy 
ſpirit to ſpeak out their ſentiments and his own : The Ex 
of Arran, eldeſt ſon of the preſident of the aſſembly, & 
livered his opinion in theſe words: “ I reſpect the Prince 
« of Orange as much as any man here does, I think 


« him a brave Prince, and that we all lie under ore ! 
obligations to him for delivering us from popery, Bu 4 t 
« while I beſtow theſe juſt praiſes upon him, I cam 
„ violate my duty to the King, my maſter, I mul ſy 
<« tinguiſh between his popery and his perſon : I die. 
* the one; but have ſworn and do owe allegiance to tie be 
« other, This makes it impoſſible for me to concur in 
„% an addreſs, which gives the adminiſtration of his king 
« dom to another. We are Scottiſh not Engliſh men, pee 
The King's grandfather and father did not abdicate tie © 
&« crown of Scotland, even by quitting their native con ? 
« try: How then can the King do it by quitting Eg 
„% land only? The Prince aſks our advice, My advice I 
« js, that we ſhould addreſs him, to invite the King 98 © 
& return, and call a free parliament, which may provid il ©"! 
© ina conſtitutional way, for the ſecurity of our propert), a 
e liberty, and religion. All other ways are unconliil “ 
„ tutional.” By this alone the nation can avoid prelent tac 
« and prevent future diſcord.” But this appearance & I 

$11 


* Lord Balcarras's Memoirs, 
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fpicion. Men reflected, that, while the Earl of Arran 
ud been attending the King in his barge to Rocheſter, 
de Duke of Hamilton was waiting upon the Prince of 
Orange to St. James's; and the conduct of both was im- 
ed to a concert between the father and fon, that, which- 
wer of the contending parties ſhould prevail, the houſe of 
Hamilton might ſtill have merit to plead with the victor. 
The Prince of Orange was more juſt to the ſincerity of 
Lord Arran, by aſſuring him , that he reſpected men of 
tonour, to whatever party they might be attached. Yet, 
midſt this liberality of ſentiment, he did not loſe ſight of 
rrudence; for he ſoon after committed Arran to the 
Tower, under another pretence. 

The Prince made uſe of another politic art with regard 
tothe Scotch : "Though the way from Scotland to Lon- 
ton was open to all, the roads from thence to Scotland 
were, by his orders, ſtopped up. Public ſafety was made 
the pretence for this : But the real intention was to detain 
the Scotch nobility and gentry +, until they ſhould kiſs 
tands upon his elevation to the throne of England: A 
ceremony which, it was thought, would, in many, be a 
pelge of their acquieſcence in his title, lay his enemies 
wen to the ſuſpicions of their own party, and create an 
mpreſſion in Scotland, and {till more in England, of the 
Wnimity of the Scotch in his favour. 

The 22d of January was now faſt approaching, when 
de Engliſh convention was to meet, and the Prince's ad- 
Miniftration to ceaſe. This interval was every where 
mployed in private converſation, or in public writings, 
en the proper method of ſettling the kingdom. Multi- 
lues neglected their private affairs, from attention to 
Role of the public, Even women became politicians, 
i filled all places, where they came, with noiſe and al- 


e Crich'on, 150. + Lord Balcarras. 
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tercation. Every one had his own ſcheme of government] 
and was aſtoriſhed that his neighbour did not agree wit! 
him. Some heads of parties who were in London endes. 
voured to adjuſt a national plan, in which all might con- 
cur : But, while each inſiſted to lead, and none would 
conſent to follow, attempts to reconciliation proved only 
the ſources of new diſſenſion. The eyes of Europe wer 
turned upon the ſcene that was to be exhibited in ſo extn- 
ordinary an aſſembly. Nations who were lovers of li. 
berty, and inflamed with high ſentiments, looked with 
reverence upon the Engliſh, as the avengers of irjurel 
laws upon Kings. But thoſe who paid reſpect to ef- 
bliſhed cuſtoms, whatever they were, conſidered them 2 
rebels to all lawful authority, and as a people given upto 
their own inextricable diſtractions. 

The Prince of Orange, who had more intereſt than 
any in what was to follow *, ſeemed the only perſon in 


Acer! 


ſal ferment. He made no perſonal applications, and wicre 
his friends made any, they confeſſed they had no autbo- 
rity from him. He checked the officiouſneſs of Burnet, iP" 


who, in the beginning of January, propoſed 4 that tie lp" 
' prayers for the King ſhould be ſtruck out of the itur2y, es 
He went little abroad: He was difficult of acceſs. Wen 
acceſs was obtained, he appeared civil, but not cordial, © 
liſtened with attention, but anſwered not; and tie few Quid 


queſtions he aſked 4 ſeemed to proceed only from tit 
common curioſity of a ſtranger. He even went a-bunt- 
ing ||, and dined at a private gentleman's houſe in tt 
country, two days before the convention was to take tie 
great queſtion of the ſettlement of the nation into conli- Ki 
deration. In the whole of his behaviour, he not c = 
kept, but affected to ſhew that he kept, his incunati ions * 


ll 


Sir John Rereſby, p. 306, + Clarendon's Diary, Janv#'y 5. 70 
1 Clarendon, paſum. 1 Clarend- 'N, Januar] 26. 
concetn- 
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ecerning the future meaſures of the convention, a my- 
x7; either from grandeur of mind, or from the affecta- 


{tions of the Engliſh in their native colours; con- 
ous, that an aſſembly of commons, moſt of whoſe 
embers had twice voted to exclude James from the, 
one before he enjoyed it, an aſſembly of peers which 
{even refuſed to read the laſt paper of apology which he 
! left behind him, an army which had abandoned him 
the commanded it; a fleet which had followed the 
wople of the army, a church which he had perſecuted, 
{a people who had taken arms almoſt univerſally againſt 
m, would never think themſelves ſafe, without com- 
ving their intereſts with thoſe of the only perſon who, 
peed by two fleets and two armies, could ſecure that 
deny which all loved, and that impunity which almoſt 
) thought they needed. | 

The convention was opened by a letter from the Prince, 
which he deſired them to provide for the ſecurity of 
erreligion, liberties, and laws. He likewiſe reminded 
em of the unſettled ſtate of Ireland, and of the perils to 
ach the Dutch were expoſed from the want of their 
ces to defend their country, and preſſed for a ſpeedy 
def of the one, and a ſuitable attention to the ſervices of 
other. He even expreſſed his expectations that they 
Wd achſt the Dutch in the war which France had de— 
ved againſt them whilſt he was in England. But the 
mention, which was more intent upon their own af- 
5 than on thoſe of other nations, contented themſelves 
iter addreſs, with requeſting him to continue his ad- 
ration, until they ſhould make farther application 
tim, and to give particular attention to the preſent 
e of Ireland. To this addreſs, the Prince anſwered 
Ky, „J am glad, that what I have done has pleaſed 
14; ond, fince you have deſired me to continue the ad- 


of it; or perhaps from a deſire to ſee the character | 
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* miniſtration of affairs, I am willing to accept it, 
But the reaſon of his coldneſs appeared in theſe addition 
words: I muſt recommend to you the conſiderat 
& of affairs abroad, which makes it fit for you to exp 
dite your buſineſs, not only for making a ſettles 
at home, but for the ſafety of all Europe.” Bug 
convention, inſtead of giving him any ſatisfaQion wi 
reſpect to foreign intereſts, adjourned for ſome days; 
the commons appointed the 28th of the month, for ta 
ing into conſideration the ſlate of the nation, 

As that part of the convention which conſiſted 
commons had been choſen by the people, and dur 
a popular ferment, it was compoſed moſtly of the yt 
party. But, as the individuals had been ſeparated fralf 
each other by attendance upon their elections in the 
different counties, they had formed no common plzn 
party. Every man, therefore, left to himſelf, folos 
his own courſe, and diſcovered his own temper. 
readily agreed, that James ſhould be excluded from t 
government: But, agreeably to the ſpeculative and | 
dependent genius of the nation, they differed amo! 
themſelves, both upon the principle, and upon | 
mode of execution. The republicans inſiſted, & 
James, for his miſconduct, ſhould be arraigned dy 
formal accuſation, and depoſed by a regular ſentene 
Some of the whig party maintained, that the King 
flight was equivalent to a voluntary renunciation ot t 
government: And others, that there was an eig 
contract between Prince and people, by which den 
obliged to obſerve the laws, and they to obey him! 
longer than he did fo; and that James's breach of 1 
part of this contract had reſtored his ſubjects to l 
original liberty. Both republicans and whigs, now"? 
agreed in general, that the throne was become wy 
In the choice of the perſon who was {till to n. 
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ey, ſome pointed at the Prince, and others at the 
cos of Orange. The humourous character of the 
M intruded itſelf into the moſt ſerious intereſts: For 
Charles Sedley, whoſe daughter, James's miſtreſs, 
1 been created Counteſs of Dorcheſter by her lover, 
wach her father had always looked upon the honour as 
flendid indignity, ſaid, “ He wiſhed to make the 
King's daughter a Queen, in return for his Majeſty's 
ming made his daughter a Counteſs *.”? 

The tories, on the other hand, ſtarted at the ideas of 
--oftion and election, as breaking in upon the ancient 
tr principle of the ſacred nature of hereditary right. 
ſtey founded upon the rule of the conſtitution, that the 
one is never vacant, but, upon the death of one King, 
jintantly filled with another. But they acknowledged, 
u the crown was in a ſtate of inability, as much as if 
mes had been in a ſtate of lunacy or non- age; and 
efore they propoſed, that a regent ſhould be ap- 
xinted to act during his life, as was the cuſtom when 
t King was incapable of acting. Yet, to ſhew that 
meant no favour to James by the propoſal, they 
lily concurred with the whigs, in a reſolution of the 
ule, that a papiſt was incapable of wearing the crown 
Logland, 

The Prince had the mortification to perceive, that 
de of thoſe who were the molt attached to his cauſe, 
x the leaſt attached to his intereſt. Sir Edward Sey- 
ur, who had ſet on foot the aſſociation at Excter, 
Ne with great warmth againſt the vacancy of the 
oe, and for a ſettlement by a regent. And ſome of 
* Whigs pointed at laying ſuch reſtrictions upon the 


ce the offices almoſt to empty titles. 


* Granger Blog. Britan, vol, ii, p. 5544 
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Parr I. At laſt the wiſer part of the whigs, at the head 

whom was Mr. Somers, perſuaded their party to mk 

1688. their own ſentiments of liberty bend to the nature cf d 

= % conſtitution, and to the principles of the tories. Thoug 

vote of ab- the tories maintained, that Kings could not be depoſe 
dication, n . . 

they did not deny that they might abdicate. The i 

took advantage of this, and propoſed a vote, whic 

without aſſerting a right in the convention to de 

James, joined the two circumſtances of his miſco 

duct and of his flight, to infer, that he had himſclf ab4 

cated the crown; and which, in compliment to t 


tories, left it undetermined, whether the defect aui 


brought into danger both by the King and his brotdt 
and, whoſe grandfather was the firſt who ſhook the thi 
of the Stuart race, 


md 

from that abdication was to be ſupplied by a king Hes 

regent. The vote was in theſe words: “ That Ki 1 

« James the Second having endeavoured to ſubvert i "4 

« conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the ori:inl : 

« contract between King and people, and having, e 

<« the advice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, vid 

« the fundamental Jaws, and withdrawn himſelf ou ber 

* the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and n 1 

| the throne is thereby vacant.” The vote, thus ce 
| plicated, paſſed without a diviſion of the houſe, beer 
| 2nd fend it This great determination, one of the moſt memo N. 
| gh in the hiſtory of mankind, was the work of one H 
| The vote was no ſooner drawn up, than the Comme 
| ſent it to the Lords for their concurrence. Mr. Han Ur: 
| den was the perſon who carried it up. The mincs o! im 
| were ſtruck with the awful diſpenſations of Providen ag 
| when they ſaw. the vote for the dethronement of the 1 2 
| preſented, in name of the people of England, to ln 
Aſſembly of Peers, by a perſon whoſe lite had boys 
110 
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But, when the Houſe of Lords took this reſolution of 1 ** 

de Commons into their conſideration, a more regula 
ind Ready appearance of party diſcloſed itſelf, As the 1685. 
-ers were not obliged to attend elections, moſt of them eng 
u continued in London fince the arrival of the Prince: 2 of 
hence they had both time and opportunity to concert 
heir meaſures, and range their parties; and therefore, 
n the houſe of lords, the parties of tory and of whig, 
lich, in the hour of common danger, had united againſt 
fe common object of their diſlike, appeared now, when 
kat danger was over, to reſume their former ſtations 
nd antipathies, and threatened the nation with perplexi- 
ts and danger. 

The tories were the moſt numerous; and, recollect- The tory 
nz their former ſufferings from the meaneſt of mankind 28 
n 2 republican cauſe, all of them were alarmed with — prong 
te principles diſcloſed in the debates of the Commons: dauhter, 
but they had not the force of a joint body, becauſe they 
were divided amongſt themſelves, 

A few of them were attached to the intereſt of King 
lmes, The chief of theſe were the biſhops who had 
xn perſecuted by him, with the exception of Lloyd of 
. Aſaph; and to theſe Lord Rocheſter and Lord Cla- 
non joined themſelves, partly from principle, but 
tore becauſe they had been lighted by the Prince of 
Ounge “: Rocheſter knew, that the Prince and Princeſs 
membered his former incivility, when, even after his 
Grace, he had not, in paſſing to Spaw, paid them the 
ammon attention of a viſit J. And Clarendon was 
llobliged, becauſe the Prince, inſtead of preſenting his 
« government of Ireland to his ambition, had entered 
"0 treaty with Tyrconnel. The reſt of the tories 


"ured the intereſts of the Princeſſes, becauſe theſe, on 


' Uarendon's Diary, paſſim. + Vide Appendix to Book V. 
Vol. II. Mm the 
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the one hand, ſcemed more compatible with the ncht ag 
ſucceſhon than the election of the Prince of Orange, and, 
on the other, would, if yielded to, equally prevent the 
return of King James. 

That part of the tories which favoured th: Princeſs 
was itſelf divided. | One part of them adopted the idea of 
ſettling the government in a regency, and propoſed tg 
appoint the Princeſs of Orange regent; the other in- 
tended to place her upon the throne. 

Lord Nottingham was at the head of the party which 
inclined to give the regency to the Princeſs, He in. 
veighed, ** That the tories in the houſe of commons 
„had made a falſe ſtep, in giving way to the words cf: 
“ vote, which, whilſt it ſeemed to comply with their} 
principles, had, in reality, given a triumph to thole 
of the whigs: That it was the doctrine of an original 
&« contract between King and people which had paved 
& the way to the overthrow of the throne, and buried 
c the peerage, the church, the parliament, and even tie 
« Jaw, in its ruins: That a vacancy ſuppoſed an intet- 
« miſſion of the monarchy: That abdication implied a 
« ceſſation of the office of royalty, and conſequently 
« ſtrengthened the ſuppoſal of a vacancy in the throne: 
« That this yacancy could be ſupplied only by 2 fen 
« clection; and one election would ſerve as a prececent 
c for the repetition of others, until the conſtitution 
« ended in an cleQtive monarchy or a republic. Bit 
“e that, if a regent was appointed, old forms would 0 
« followed, the monarchy preſerved unviolated, and ie 
« Princeſs of Orange, becauſe ſhe was the neareſt rel. 
& tion to the crown capable of acting as regent, would 
have the legal title to the office.“ 

That part of the tories which favoured a regency Wis 
numerous by the junction of three different bodies ot 


being 
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eng aſhamed to retract the monarchical principles they 
11d ſo long profeſſed, wiſhed for an opportunity of ſhew- 
nr, that, though they had from neceſſity ſuſpended their 
vinciples of paſſive obedience, they would not without 
«ſity relinquiſh thoſe of indefeaſible hereditary right. 
The: men, at the ſame time, favoured the Princeſſes, 
-2uſe the Princeſſes were attached to the church; and 
hey ſuſpected the Prince, becauſe he had been educated 
n the tenets of Calvin. Again, the private friends of 
mes thought, that, if they could not preſerve his right, 
t was at leaſt gaining one point to preſerve the young 
Prince's ; that the proſpect of the ſon's ſucceſſion would 
ep the foes of the father in awe; and that a regency 
wuld embarraſs the Prince of Orange in the execution, 
in! make him jealous of a people, who, in return for all 
js ſervices, had not only preferred his conſort to himſelf, 
ut had made him no more than the delegate of another's 
power during another's life. Many too in high life, 
guided by humour, or cautious in their tempers, joined 
party in which their diſcontents or their fears might 
pls for principle. For, the reſerve of the Prince, in 
wading to influence the meaſures of the convention, 
ended the pride of ſome, who thought that a crown 
ws worth aſking, and that gratitude for favours aroſe in 
proportion to the difficulties of ſucceſs. But more re- 
fected, that in their perſons, eſtates, and honours, they 
an greater riſks than other men; becauſe, in every great 
evolution of government, they were always the firſt to 
de puniſhed for the offences which all had committed. 
dad they heſitated, when they conſidered the open diſ- 
Belience of Ireland; the diſpoſition of Scotland not yet 
ora; the eſpouſal of James's intereſt by a monarch 
vdo had been accuſtomed to cauſe all Europe to tremble; 
be uncertainty of the Prince of Orange's life, ſrom the 
"ly ſtate of his health, remarked by all who ap- 
Ama proached 
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P r vil, Proached him“; and the Dutch war with France, 

A Which they foreſaw could not fail to draw his troops au 
1688. his perſon very ſoon from amongſt them. 

Dinby at That part of the tories which inclined to place th 

the head of . 

thoſe who Princeſs of Orange upon the throne, was conducted by 

— 1 Lord Danby. This lord perceived, that a government 


principles by a regent ſuppoſed the adminiſtration to be in one, 
CON and the right in another; and foreſaw the danger u 
which men would think themſelves expoſed, in oppoſing 
a Prince whoſe right was acknowledged even by the 
mode of government itſelf, In order to prevent thele 
conſequences, he ſuppoſed, that the right of James ws 
at an end by his abdication, and of the young Prince by 
his illegitimacy: From thence he concluded, that the 
throne was not vacant, but filled with the lineal heir, 
the Princeſs of Orange; and maintained, that her elevz- 
tion was ſo far from being a breach of the order of ſuc- 
He makes ceſſion, that it was a direct continuation of it. Deep 
0 ew and bold in his ſchemes, Danby even ſent over a mel- 
ſenger with a letter to the Princeſs in Holland, to aflui 
her, that, if ſhe would join her perſonal intereſt to his 
he would place her alone upon the throne : A meaſure to 
which he was prompted, partly by ambition, and partly 
by a diſappointment, which he found he was to receive 
from the Prince, in his views upon that treaſurer's ſal 
which, in a former reign, he had carried. 
The whirs Such were the views of the tory party. The wiifh 
2 „ and chiefly Lord Halifax, were earneſt to place tat 
F Orange upon the throne. Yet a few of them 
K concurred in Lord Danby's project, from a deſire d 
| ſhewing their reverence for the conſtitution, and til 
independence upon the Prince. | 
Proceedines Lord Nottingham was ſenfible of the art of the wü 


of the lords 8 ; eſtion un- 
The wiigs of the houſe of commons, in leaving the qu 
ſucceisful 


the firit day, an er Em — 
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mined, whether the government ſhould be ſettled in 
ting or a regent, while yet they had in their vote eſta- 
thed principles which paved the way to the former 
4 He foreſaw, that, as the tories in the houſe of 
& were not ſo united in their views or principles as 
whigs, they might ſplit in canvaſſing that vote, 
ice by article: But he knew that moſt of them would 
te in the project of a regency: And therefore he be- 
n the debate upon the vote of the commons, where 
commons had ſtopped: For he brought on a 
xftion s, ( Whether a regency, with the adminiſtra- 
ton of regal power, and the ſtile of King James the 
Second, during the life of that King, would be the 
teſt and ſafeſt way to preſerve the proteſtant religion, 
ad the laws of this kingdom?” Lord Rocheſter 
ported the ſettlement by a regency, gaining, of all 
bers, the greateſt honour in the courſe of theſe debates. 
ler a debate which laſted until midnight, the whigs 
ied it for a government by a king, not a regent, by 
majority of two voices; the numbers being 51 to 49: 
victory owing to the acceſſion which Lord Danby 
wht to the ſide of the whigs; and to the abſence of 
rchbiſhop Sancroft, who, holding the convention to 
unlawful, obſerved, during thoſe times of great re- 
wtion, an unglorious neutrality ; of the Lords Hun- 
con, and Mulgrave, who alledged, that they could 
A Vote either way, without putting an indignity upon 
r old maſter, to whom they had been obliged; and 
| Lord Churchill, under the pretence of a ſimilar de- 
ae, but, in reality, becauſe the Princeſs Anne would 


| ter ſiſter. Lord Godolphin voted for a regency, 
ang to the method he had long followed, of keep- 
$ ncalures with both parties. 


* Journals of the houſe of lords, January 28, 
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Next day, the lords debated the vote of the commer 
article by article. The firſt queſtion was, „ Whey 
„ there was an original contract between prince 1 
e people, which had been broken by King James?” | 
philoſophical queſtion, which only in a nation of fr 
men and philoſophers could have been made the ſujet 
of debate in a ſenate. But here the tory party fl 
again. For many thought they could not juſtify 1 
themſelves, or to others, their late reſiſtance, unk 
upon the ſuppoſition that James had firſt infringed h 
duties to them. The whigs carried the queſtion by 
majority of ſeven, the numbers being 53 to 46. 1. 
the tories carried another queſtion : For the word al 
cated, in the vote of the commons, was changed into 4 
ſerted; ſome thinking that James had deſerted his ft 
tion, who could not be brought to agree that d 
amounted to an actual abdication. 

On the third day, which was the Zoth of Januar 
the great concluding queſtion was taken up:“ Whette 
« King James, having broken the original contra 
& and deſerted the government, the throne was there 
« vacant?” A queſtion, in the debating of which 
the animoſity of parties, and all the abilities of ms 
inured to the greateſt affairs, were exerted. During tl 
debate, the whigs, perceiving that Lord Danby, upc 
his principle of the throne being already filled by tl 
Princeſs, would vote againſt them in the queſtion of t 
vacancy, propoſed this queſtion : “ Whether, inſtes 
« of the words in the vote of the commons, The i” 
& 75 thereby vacant, ſhould be inſerted theſe words 
« The Prince and Princeſs of Orange be declared King « 
« Oucen?” But, upon a previous queſtion, © Wheti 
c this queſtion ſhall be now put?“ it was reſolved int 
negative; the numbers being 52 to 47 After this, 


* Journals houſe of commons, Janvary 31. 
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ben being put, Whether to agree with the com- 4 3 
uns, that the throne is vacant!“ Danby and his T — 
& voted, as had been foreſeen; and it was reſolved 18658. 

te negative, by a majority of 14 voices; the num- 

being 55 to 41, Againſt this reſolution, 37 lords 

wed their diſſents *; of whom the moſt remarkable 

s Lord Mulgrave, whoſe delicacy had in this ſhort in- 

been removed. 

Yet this victory of the tories brought no advantage to The lor's 
ws: For, in the courſe of theſe debates +, the lords 1 * 
ered a thankſgiving for the delivery of the nation James; 

n popery and arbitrary power, and the prayers for 

nes to be ſuſpended in their houſe 1: They concurred 

th the vote of the commons, that the kingdom could 

tbe governed by a popiſh King ||; they refuſed to re- 

ie 2 letter from James; and they gave orders, that the 

tiverfary thankſgiving for his acceſſion, on the enſuing 

of February, ſhould be diſcontinued. 

The victory of the tories brought as little advantage but preſ-ree 
de young Prince. During the courſe of the de- — xa 
. it having been propoſed to examine into his 3 n 
pamacy, the propoſal was unanimouſly over-ruled ; ſon, 

ie drawing a veil over his pretenſions, leſt they 

Wd be impaired z others, left they ſhould be ſuſtained 

te thinking it a prudent moderation to leave room for 

claim at ſome future period, in order to make the 

ads to his family keep a guard upon their actions, 

a the fear of diſappointing that claim altogether ; 

of bolder ſpirits declaring, that a dormant title to 

nown was a benefit to the ſubject, from the de- 


. 1 in which it would always keep the Prince who 


thi it; but moſt diſliking explanations, from the 

int] Xtcy of the ſubject and the uncertainty of events. 

L ' ſurnals houſe of lords, January 31. + Ibid, January 22. 
% Jun 28, || Ibid, Feb, 2. and Clarendon's Diary, Feb. 2. and 4. 

eſt After 
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. L 1 Aſter the two houſes had differed concerning the 
"RO , cancy of the throne, the individuals of which they we 

168%, compoſed made their appeal for their conduct tot 
CE: public. The people entered into the diſpute with t 
houſes, bew uſual ardour of Engliſhmen in what relates to the publi 


83 and in an inſtant the animoſities of whig and tory, wi 
more than uſual bitterneſs, were tranferred from the t 
houſes of convention, to the ſtreets, the public walk 
the coffee- houſes, and taverns, and to the inmoſt 
ecſlies of company and private families. In vain b 
the commons in their debates proteſted, that thi 
meant only to apply a preſent remedy to a preſent diſtrel 
In vain did moſt of the peers, in private and in pull 
diſclaim all attachment to the perſon of James, TI 
tories exclaimed, „ That the commons looked forwai 
« to futurity, and intended to make the monarc| 
& elective, or to eſtabliſh a republic :** And the whiz 

| That the peers wiſhed to replace James upon tl 

| & throne.” But thoſe who looked at conſequend! 
more than at the reciprocal complaints of parties, | 
mented, That one branch of the legiſlature deem 
te the throne to be vacant, while the other deemed it to! 
| & filled; and that, although James ſeemed excluded! 
<« both as a papiſt, yet there was no likelihood of the 

c agreeing who {ſhould take the benefit of his es 

| „ cluſion,”” 

| and by the The populace, always impatient, becauſe ſuſpenſe 

| | NN of attended with uncertainty and fear, aſſembled tumultuoul 

| two days after the vote of the Lords, and preſented pet 
tions to both houſes of convention to ſettle the Prince 
Princeſs of Orange upon the throne. While the me 
bers were paſling through the long lanes of people 
were aſſembled in crowds at the doors of the houſes of pi 
liament, they were loaded with imprecations or with ble 
ings, according as they were thought to ſtand * 


7 
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u the Prince, ſcorning to receive power from ſuch ig- 
ale hands, iſſued a proclamation, and ſtopped the diſor- 
u proceeding. 


ents to the commons. The commons, upon a diviſion 
{182 to 151, adhered to the terms of their reſolution, 
nd ſent up their reaſons to the lords, for not complying 
zin their amendments, The lords continued firm, and 
ambated theſe with counter-reaſons, in which they did 
wt forget to declare“ their willingneſs to ſecure the 
6 nation againſt the return of King James;” and ſent 
vir own reaſons to the commons. A ſecond conference 
ned on the 5th of February. In the courſe of this al- 
cation, the heats of temper entered into the heats of 
arty: Obſtinacy grew from oppoſition : And a free con- 
brence between the houſes was therefore reſolved upon, 
s the only reſource that remained to prevent a rupture. 

This free conference was held next day, the 6th of 
February, But, as the managers appointed for the con- 
fence were chiefly the moſt violent of the whigs among 
he commons, and of the tories among the lords; and as 
he one fide intended to raiſe the Prince of Orange to the 
rone, either alone, to diſplay the power of the people, 
«jointly with the Princeſs, to deſtroy the rights of her 
ather's family, by ſeeming to reſpect them; and the other, 
bplace the Princeſs alone upon it, either as regent, to 
reſerve the rights of her father's family, or as Queen, 
bo prevent them from being altogether cancelled; but 
wth, without ſhewing what their real intentions were; 
te arguments made uſe of in the conference were obſcure 
ad affected. The true cauſes of difference were kept 
from the ſight, and falſe ones hung out in their places, 
len, who met on ſuch terms, to convince, not to be 


* Journ, H. of Lords, Feb, 5, 
Vor. II. N n Con- 


The day after this tumult, the lords ſent their amend- Conference 
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C « * T I. convinced, to impoſe, not to enlighten, could not est 

oox VII, . 

. perſuade each other, or their audience. The conſerenc 

1688. therefore promiſed to the public only a continuance 
thoſe diſſenſions which it was intended to remove. 

The Prince During theſe debates, the Prince of Orange had felt x 

declares his 0 . 

ſentiments; the agonies which can be ſuppoſed to ariſe, either for 

and tn1ea= diſappointed ambition, or from the ſenſe of ſervices i!l x 

tens to leave : 

England. quited “. The ſilence which he had reſolved to obſerre 
added, as happens in all great paſſions, to his pain, Hy 
kept the Princeſs in Holland, on purpoſe to prevent in 
trigues for her intereſt. At firſt he formed the cxpedi 
tion of being placed alone upon the throne, and endes 
voured to bring this about by the ſecret intrigues of Ben 
tinck, But two inſtances of the boldneſs of Engliſh fg 
rit checked him. For, Bentinck having urged the & 
ſign, at a conſultation of the Prince's party, which w: 
held in the lodgings of Mr. William Herbert, afterwart 
Lord Herbert, who was then confined with the gout 
Herbert ſtarted from his bed, and declared that if he had 
foreſeen ſuch a deſign, he would never have drawn a (ward 
for the Prince. And at a great meeting of party, Fagel 
having been preſſed to make known the Prince's mind 

| and having excuſed himſelf, but added, that if his own 
| | opinion was aſked, he would fay it was, © that the Priac 

l « would not like to be his wife's Gentleman Uſher:“ 

| Danby, in a paſſion, broke up the aſſembly, ſaying, * be 

c hoped they all knew enough ao, and that for his par 

« he knew too much 1. At laſt, letters arrived from th 

Princeſs: For, pleaſed to have an opportunity of ſhewin 

how little ſhe merited the precautions which the Pri 

had taken againſt her, ſhe wrote an anſwer to Dandy 
letter, in which ſhe expreſſed her reſentment againſt his 


attempt to divide her intereſt from her huſband's; and 


* Duke of Buckingham, 
+ Vid. Appendix to Part 1. Book 6, No. 2, 
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[pon receiving theſe letters, the Prince, tired out with 
tie procraſtination of the Engliſh, and alarmed to find 
vir div iſions endeavoured to be thrown into his own fa- 
pil, thought it was full time to interpoſe, and to ſuſ- 
end the rage of parties by the only thing which could do 
i, the terror of his leaving a divided nation to the ſettle- 
nent of their own differences, and to the mercy of a So- 
jercign whom they had offended. Having therefore con- 
rened Danby, Halifax, Shrewſbury, and a few others of 
rot eminence, he ſaid, He had not hitherto interfered 
« in their debates, leſt he might have appeared to inter- 
& rypt their freedom. But he muſt now ſpeak out. Some, 
ge heard, propoſed to ſettle the government in the hands 
of a regent, during the King's life. He had no ob- 
jection: It might be a wiſe project: But if he was the 
« perſon intended for the office, he thought proper to let 
« them know, he would accept of no dignity dependent 
* upon the life of another. Others, he underſtood, pro- 
4 poſed to ſettle the Princeſs alone on the throne, and 
admit him to a participation of power through her 
* courteſy, Her rights he would not oppoſe: Her vir- 
* tues he reſpected: No one knew them better than he 
did: Crowns to others had charms: To him they had 
none: But he thought it proper alſo to let them know, 
* that he would hold no- power dependent upon the will 
*of a woman. Therefore, if either of theſe ſchemes 
* were adopted, he could give them no aſſiſtance in the 
* ſettlement of the nation; but would return to his own 
country, happy in the conſciouſneſs of the ſervices he 
* had endeavoured, though in vain, to do to theirs,” 

This declaration had the effect which the Prince in- 
ended. All wiſe men ſaw there was no medium in the 
peſent ſtate of things, between placing him upon the 
Mone, and recalling the King to it. Every conſidera- 
Nnz2 tion 


ent his letter, together with her own, to the Prince, An 1 I, 
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tion of ſafety and of prudence oppoſed the latter meaſure: 
Neceſſity ca for the former. In this dilemma, the 
tree and dating ſpirit of the Engliſh determined the b. nam 
lance in favour of the Prince of Orange : For, in matter 
of government, men are influenced by their feelings, more 
than by their opinions. Other cauſes contributed to the 
Prince's ſucceſs. Ihe ſacritice which the Princeſs hi 
made to her huſband cooled the church-party in her in. 
tereſt, The Princels of Denmark, after wavering much, 
even contradi-iing herſelf ſometimes *, and keeping thok 
long in ſuſpenſe who reſpected her rights, or were attached 
to her fortunes, had, at laſt, upon the promiſe of an ample 
revenue to ſupport her dignity, conſented to be poſtponed 
to the Prince in the ſettlement of the crown: A ſurrender 
made from an affectation of not appearing too anxious to 
poſſeſs her father's throne, but in reality, from the perſuaſion 
of Lady Churchill +, one of the moſt intereſted of vo- 
men, who poſteſſed, at that time, the dominion of her 
ſpirit, and who hoped to ſerve her own intereſt and her 
huſband's t, by betraying thoſe of her miſtreſs. I he ans 
which are by all governments made uſe of, and by all dil 
claimed, to influence individuals by their hopes or their 
fears H, were alſo put in practice: Lord Montagu, be- 
yond others, diſplaying that ſpirit of intrigue, which, in 2 
former reign, had been ſo fatal to Lord Danby, the Duke 
of York, and Charles II ||. Hence, ſome agreed to come 
over to the Prince's party, among whom were Lord Hun- 
tington, and James's nephews, the Dukes of Southamp” 
ton, Grafton, and Northumberland; and others, to de 
abſent at the vote, among whom was Lord Godolphit, 
who pretended he had buſineſs with the Prince at the tie- 
ſury, Crew, the obnoxious biſhop of Durham d, Wi", 


* Clarendon, Feb 5. March 12. Rerefby, 314. 

+ Pu'cheſs of Marlborough's CenduRt, and Clarendon's Diary, paſhm, 
1 Duke of Buckingham, § Clarendon, Feb, 6, and paſum. 
j Vide his leiter to King William, in Appendix, 


q Buinet, vol, 2. p. 822, Clarendon's Diary. waen 
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e appointed one of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion by 
es, had ſaid he rejoiced at it, becauſe it would make 
game famous in hiſtory, and who was lurking on 
z1-coaſt for a veſſel to ſecure him of impunity in 
ce, hearing there was now an opportunity to cancel 
remembrance of paſt offences in preſent ſervices, 
imed to London, to give his vote for that cauſe of 
erty which he had inſulted, and againſt that Prince 
jo had raiſed him. 

from theſe various cauſes, the apprehenſions which 
been raiſed in the public by the keen, and ſtill 
xe by the obſcure management of the free conference 
ween the two houſes, were removed, when the peers, 
tr the conference was finiſhed, returned to their own 
uk, and debated the ſubject of the conference. For they 
ved to depart from their amendments, and to concur 
the vote of the commons, by a majority of fifteen 
ces; the numbers being 62 to 47; and Lord Danby 
ung the way to contend for the neceſlity of acknow- 
0g that vacancy which he had formerly denied. 
ey text debated how the vacancy of the throne ſhould 
led, Lord Halifax moved, that the Prince ſhould 
none: One Lord only followed him in this aftec- 
wn of complaiſance, But Lord Danby moved, 
That the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould be de- 
fared King and Queen.” As men naturally favour 
* proſpcrous, the Prince's friends gained an acceſſion 
length upon this motion, and it was agreed to by a 
ty of 20 voices, the numbers being 65 to 45. 

The peers inſtantly proceeded to adjuſt the oath of 
*nce, The common form of it had been to ſwear 
vace to the King, as rightful and lawful King. It 
* chjected by the tories that theſe words imported a 
elent title in the Sovereign, but could not apply to 
Pince, whoſe only title was the voice of the people. 
The 
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The whigs, who aimed at things, not at words, 17 
that the oath ſhould be in general, to bear true allezia 
to King William and Queen Mary: A fatal conce 
which confounded the diſtinction between the fris 
and fo's to government, by pointing out to thoſ int 
intereſt of James, the diſtinction between a King d: f 
and a King de jure, and leading them to think | 
were juſtified in ſwearing allegiance to one Prince, 
the time they maintained that the right to his crown 
in another, and that they were obliged to defend t 
right, whenever he ſhould be in a capacity to afler 
himſelf, Lord Nottingham, who had declared, d 
though he could not make a King, yet he would chert 
King that was made, and who believed that the (abje 
would refuſe to take the ancient oath of allegiance 
was the perſon who made the motion for tie n 
oaths : Clarendon's + was the ominous hand which & 
them, 

When the news of theſe votes had ſpread abroad, e 
thoſe who attended to the cauſes of things wondered 
the inſtability of a government, which could pals fi 
the appearance of diſcord between the houſes at U 
conference in the morning, into their union by tht 
votes of the lords in the afternoon. But the popul 
ſtruck, and, according to their nature, perhaps pleal 
with the inſtability of human grandeur, reminded e 
other, how the crown had tottered upon the Kin 
head at his coronation ; pointed to the ſtatue of Jai 
at Whitehall, which was placed with its back to | 
palace, and its face to the river; and remarked, that | 
day on which his throne was declared vacant, and | 
oaths of allegiance fixed to his ſucceſſor, was de at 
verſary of his acceſſion. | 


* Clarendon's Diary, Feb. 5. Rereſby, 326. 
+ Journals of the houſe of lords, Feb. 7» 
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Xat day, the lords reſolved, notwithſtanding the joint LAS * 
aerciznty of the Prince and Princeſs, “ that the ful! 
regal power ſhould be in the Prince alone in the 1688. 
ume of both :” An expedient which, in appearance, nap 2c" 4 
id teſpect to the rights of the Princeſs and to the prin- of 228 
s of the nation, and averted from her huſband the Ki Slot 
um of reigning alone; while, in reality, it conferred 

excluſive ſovereignty upon him. They reſolved 

her, „That upon the deceaſe of the Prince and 

Princeſs, the crown ſhould belong to the heirs of the 

way of the Princeſs ; and, in default of ſuch iſſue, to 

te Princeſs Anne, and the heirs of her body; and, in 

&fault of ſuch iſlue, to the heirs of the body of the 

Prince of Orange; and, in default of ſuch iſſue, to 

de perſon that ſhould be named in ſuch manner as 

hould be limited and regulated by act of parliament ; 

ind, in default of ſuch limitation, to the heirs of the 

Prince of Orange.“ 

Theſe reſolutions, as ſoon as framed, were ſent to the Commons 
mmons for their concurrence, But the commons, — 
© had taken only one day to declare the throne vacant, e be 
delayed during ſix days to concur with the lords in 

t kttlement of the crown, until a declaration of the 

ats of the ſubjects, upon the chief articles in diſpute 

Kxcen the King and the people, ſhould be adjuſted, being 

amined to make conceſſions to liberty the condition 

ii: transfer of the crown. In ſettling the terms of 

Bs kcuity, many diſputes aroſe among the members of 

M houſes, and between the houſes themſclves ; dil- 

* in which, for the moſt part, the difference of opi- 

a only ſhewed the union of ſentiment ; the ſentiment 

Fiteedom, and of the juſt jealouſy of its intereſts in 

nen. The declaration of rights maintained, „ That Article of 
i ſuſpending and diſpenſing powers, as exerciſed by 3 
Nag James; all courts of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; eie. 

* dl 
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« the levying of money, or maintaining ſtandir.g fore 
« in time of peace, without conſent of parliament 
“grants of fines and forfeitures before conviction; a 
&« juries of perſons not qualified, or not fairly choſe 
% and who in trials of treaſon were not freeholde 
« were unlawful, It aſſerted the freedom of election 
“ parliament, the freedom of ſpeech in parliament, a 
< the right of the ſubject to bear arms, and to petiti 
« his ſovereign.” Pitying and reſpecting human naty 
it provided, That exceſſive bails ſhould not be 
& quired, nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel and u 
* uſual puniſhments inflicted.” And it concluded w 
the great ſecurity of Engliſh liberty, “ That parliane 
« ſhould be frequently aſſembled.” 

One thing very remarkable in the declatation 
rights, is, that it condemns not the ſuſpending and d 
penſing powers, but only thoſe powers as exerciſed 
King James. From this the tories inferred the truth 
their principles, with regard to thoſe powers : But, 
this was afterwards altered, in the act which convert 
the declaration into a law, the victory remained wi 
the whigs. 

After this declaration was approved by both houi 
numbers exclaimed, At this great era, the pow? 
* the crown ſhould have been circumicribed, the let 
of the ſubject defined, and both combined into a {yltet 
« which would have made the Engliſh conſtitution u 
« changeable and immortal. But, inſtead of this, 


Lad 


& objects: It was not ſufficiently explicit upon of 
« which it reached: In the laſt great article ol all, 
« words, frequent parliaments, left the intervals of tt 
« aſſembling, and the duration of their ſitting, 28 d 
« determinate as ever.“ 
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dit thoſe of wiſer minds obſerved, ** That the revo- Panm I. 
ion having been brought about by a coalition of 2 
whigs and tories, the former were obliged to make 2688. 
conceſſions to the latter, and to be contented with the 
conceſſions which they could get from them in their 
tum. That political wiſdom is founded more upon 
aperience than theory; and that all the improve- 
nents of the Engliſh conſtitution have ariſen from 
applying remedies to evils that were felt, not to thoſe 
nich men thought they foreſaw. That its duration 
has been owing to the conſtant vibration between the 
utempts of the executive and legiſlative powers upon 
eich other, which fixes the attention of the citizens 
upon the public, as if they were guards ſet on watch, 
and keeps both powers in reciprocal awe of each 
other; and that the firſt calm of unanimity in Great 
Britain will be the laſt ſigh of expiring freedom. That 
1 King, who can raiſe neither money nor forces 
without conſent of parliament, is under a continual 
necellity of reſorting to it. And that, when the de- 
 caration of rights, with all its imperfeCtions, was 
joined to thoſe conſtitutional articles which had been 
aready eſtabliſhed, the whole records of mankind 
preſented not a ſyſtem of freedom ſo complete and fo 
Tappy,” 
The whigs of the houſe of commons, in the zenith Alterations 
{tteir power, after the vacancy of the throne was de- due c of 
ard by both houſes, gave ſtill another proof of their fucceflioo, 
Keration, and of their reſpect for the principles of the 
us. They ſo far altered the reſolution of the lords, as 
rike off that part of it, which, in default of the 
Faceſs of Denmark's iſſue, put the nomination of the 
lion in the hands of parliament, and in default of 
A nomination, beſtowed the crown on the heirs of the 
ce of Orange: An alteration agreeable likewiſe to 
Yor, II. Oo the 
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the Prince; partly becauſe it gave him an opportun 
through the uncertainty of the ſucceſſion, to flatter why 
he pleaſed with the hopes of it; and partly becauſe it 
moved the odium which attended the bringing his ce 
teral heirs at all into view. 

'The tender of the crown, and the declaration of 
liberties of the ſubject, were thrown into one inſtrums 
of government. The ſame day upon which this inf 
ment paſſed the convention, the Princeſs of Or 
arrived from Holland. The ſingularity of her fituat 
made her behaviour attended to when ſhe entered t 
palace. In the confuſion of her ſpirits, ſhe betraye( 
womaniſh levity*, of which the friends of the pre 
and thoſe of the Jate King equally took advantage; t 
former, to juſtify the conduct of thoſe who had gi 
the excluſive adminiſtration to her huſband the lati 
to draw pity to a prince who had a daughter feemin 
ſo unnatural. She ſhewed ſeverities + alſo to her unc 
Clarendon and Rochefter, expreſſing that ſenſe of | 
juries, which their new maſter either felt not, or (u 
preſſed; and thus manifeſted in all things, that the n 
the duties of the daughter and the niece yield to thole 
the wife. 

The day after her arrival, the two houſes went 
ſtate, to make a free gift of the crown to the Prince 
Princeſs. They began by reading aloud the inſtrums 
of government, in order to intimate to the Sovereig 
who received it, the conditions upon which it was gte 
Lord Halifax made the tender of the crown. 
Prince and Princeſs were inſtantly proclaimed; and, 
augment the ſplendour of the ceremony, both hou! 
attended the proclamation. Thoſe perſons, who Cv 
ſidered that the ultimate end of government is the ſas 


* Dutcheſs of Marlborough, + Clarendon's Diary, p26 
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ke people, and that the miſeries of one ought not to 5 7 1- 
& GR . . Rn ox VII, 

zut in competition with the happineſs of millions, — | 

iced: But thoſe who thought that the fates of Princes 1683, 

x the objects of humanity, as well as the fates of 

pr ſudjects, grieved to ſee the Princeſs receive the 

men in the hall of that palace from which her father 

uu been driven; and at the gate of which her grand- 

ker had, by ſome of thoſe who now placed the crown 

; her head, and by the fathers of others, been brought 

the block. Men of philoſophical ſpirits foreſaw, that, 

x both impreſſions were thoſe of nature, poſterity would 

b the effects of them, when the millions who now 


xaced or lamented would be laid in the duſt, 
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UNT of the Scottiſh Regiments in England. 
Hads and State of Parties in Scotland. Vigorous 
Weſures of the Scottiſh Covention. Lord Dundee's 
himpts to diflurb it diſappointed. Forfeiture of 
Janes, —— Settlement of the Crown, and Claim of 
Rights. — Panic of a Maſſacre in Ireland. Revolt 
f Londonderry. —— William's Neglect of Ireland. 
late of Ireland. 


FT ER the Prince of Orange had got poſſeſſion of 
the government of England; Scotland and Ireland 
mined ſtil] to be ſettled. But whilſt he was preparing 
obtain poſſeſſion of theſe kingdoms likewiſe, he was 
riſed with a defection in the army, which alarmed him 
nore, becauſe he recollected that ſimilar incidents had 
the forerunners of the ruin of the late King. Not- 
Ritnding the reform which William had made in the 
"x, he knew there were ſtill ſome Engliſh corps diſ- 
ld to his ſervice; and of the Scotch, in particular 
mal regiment of dragoons, known at preſent by 
ine of the Scotch Greys, and Lord Dumbarton's 
Meat of foot, now the Royal Scotch. The laſt of 
* tad been the favourite regiment of the late King, 
ale it was both daring and obedient ; and the officers 
| vldiers were at this time diſguſted, becauſe Lord 
«ton had been diſmiſſed from the command of it, 
and 
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and Marſhal Schomberg put in his room. Willi, 
therefore, reſolved to ſend over the diſaffected corps 
both nations to Holland, in order to replace ſome oft 
Dutch troops, which, as more to be depended upon, | 
intended to keep with him in England, The regimen 
which were to be ſent off, either hearing the intentiot 
or from the conſciouſneſs of their owa affeQions, f 
pecting the King's “, began to form a train of commun 
cation with each other, for aſſembling, and retiri 
northwards among the papiſts in the north of Englan 
and to Scotland, whoſe parliament had not as yet 4 
clared for the new government. The emiſſaries of i 
late King, and ſtill more their own diſcontents, i: 
ſinuated to the Engliſh part of the mutineers, “ Th 
« they, who were the only remains of the army wt 
dc had continued faithful to their Sovereign, were no 
< to be puniſhed for that fidelity which is the chief pol 
of honour among ſoldiers. The late King had it 
de deed brought ſome of his own religion into | 
« army; but he had not baniſhed the native troops 
« England from their own country, and much ie 
« placed foreign ones in their ſtead to command ti 
e country with a foreign force.“ But the two Scott 
regiments ſtormed aloud, They were part of a 
<« people, independent of the government of Engl 
and of its laws. Their national aſſembly had not 286 
de renounced allegiance to King James. By the laws 
« nations, they were not ſubje& to the orders of al 
« King, but of one acknowledged in Scotland, * 
« King of their country. Their anceſtors had tis 
e mitted the independence of their kingdom ſafe 
« them, It was their duty to convey it inviolated 
c poſterity. They had arms, the marks and honour 
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* Rereſby, 337. Journ. h. lords, March 15. 
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vb mit to ſuffer tranſportation like felons, was unworthy 
their own character, or that of their nation.” With 
4 diſcourſes the ſoldiers and many of the officers having, 
ung ſeveral days, animated each other; the ſoldiers 
uf called to their officers, ** To lead them on, to 
advance the colours, and not to wait for the junction 
of their Engliſh friends; men flow in reſolution; 
though brave againſt real, yet impotent from their 
continual fear of imaginary dangers ; who, impatient 
of bearing hunger and long marches, could only ſerve 
to conſume their proviſions and retard their ſpeed ; 
who, amid their cups and feaſts, would promiſe every 
thing, but, when called to the field in their Sove- 
rtign's cauſe, would perform nothing.“ 

No interval of time was to he perceived between ex- 
ming, reſolving, executing. All in an inſtant are in 
Won. While part are preparing for their march, 
hers had already begun it: Some by orders, ſome 
thout, and ſome in ſpite of them. They diſarmed the 
officers who oppoſed the ſentiments of the reft, 
tey ſeized the money provided for the pay of the regi- 
its; and, with drums beating, colours flying, and 
r pieces of cannon, marched off from Ipſwich, the 
ted place of their embarkation, to traverſe one half 
England peaceably, if they were not oppoſed, by 
if they were. The panic which they raiſed where- 
r they came, and much more where they did not 
we, exhibited an example which England has often 
n, but never believes, until the moment ſhe ſees it 
Kun, how weak againſt an attack in her own country 
de wealthieſt of nations, when her ſubjects believe 
a they have an intereſt againſt a ſtanding army, and 
* Sovereigns are made to believe that they have an in- 
delt 2gainſt a national militia, William inftantly com- 
5 municated 
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municated this event to both houſes of the legiſat 
informing them, that there were 1500 men in ar 
with money to ſubſiſt them“. Both houſes, in addreſ 
termed the mutiny a rebellion, and adviſed the King 
iſſue a proclamation againſt the fugitives as traitors 
The houſe of commons gave leave to all their membe 
who were officers of the army, to repair to their ſtatio 
and, the ſame day on which they received the King 
meſſage, they haſtened to vote the Dutch bill of chan 
in the cauſe of the revolution. The King diſpatd 
General Ginkle t, with three regiments of dragoot 
and a regiment of horſe, to purſue the mutineers, 
iſſued orders for the counties to obſtruct and haraſs th 
march. The Scotch, upon intelligence of theſe thing 
took their way through the iſle of Ely, with a view, 
a fenny country, to avoid the attacks of cavalry, Bi 
in their paſſage, they found the bridges and roads brokt 
up, the trees felled acroſs the highways, and the pro 
ſions of the country removed. Ginkle hung upon the 
rear. The militia prepared to oppoſe them in fre 
They learned, that their confederates in England, i 
ſtead of imitating their example, were in motion to dt 
fend that cauſe which they had engaged to deſtroy. TI 
common men began to loſe their ſpirits: The off 
who believed that, in the puniſhment of a general m 
tiny, they would be ſelected to ſuffer for the faults whit 
all had committed, inſiſted that the whole body ſho 
die with their arms in their hands. The common me 
heſitated for ſome time upon the propoſal ; but, at la 
inferring impunity from their obſcurity, they refuſed 


* Journals of the houſe of commons, Mgrch 15th. 


+ The danger ſwelled in the imaginations of the peers; for in thi 
addreſs they informed the King, That other ſoldiers, and tralterous fe 
4 ſons, were in conſpiracy with the Scotch regiments,” 


3 Journals of the houſe of commons, March 16th. 
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wake uſe of an unavailing deſpair, and threw down 2 22 

ter arms: All then ſurrendered at diſcretion, The 

King, in private, reſpected the ſpirit, and pardoned “ the 1689. 
udices of the regiments, though he exclaimed in 

wlic againſt both. He removed a few of the officers, 

nl inflicted no further puniſhment upon the regiments, 

han to take from them the power of doing miſchief, by 

ending them to their original place of deſtination, Soon 

ter, he tranſported the other diſaffected troops likewiſe 

""o Flanders: Politic contrivances, which turned that 

nimoſity of ſpirit againſt the enemies of Britain, which, 

# left to corrode at home, might have recoiled upon 

terſelf, 

This mutiny produced a law, which made an im- This pro- 

tant innovation in the Engliſh conſtitution, to wit, der 

be act for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion: A law which 

we a legal ſanction to the eſtabliſhment of ſtanding 

mies, which had been hitherto rather overlooked than 

Kknowledged by parliament. This act, limited to the 

hace of one year, has ever ſince been annually renewed ; 

ut, the renewal being almoſt conſidered as a matter of 

wurſe, the form ſerves only to keep the people in mind 

kit ſtanding armies were deemed illegal by their an- 

lots. 

The mutiny of the Seotch regiments made the deeper 

gpreſſion in England, becauſe it was thought to portend 

wilar diſcontents in the reſt of their countrymen: For 

Rt reaſon, all eyes became now intent upon the enſuing 

Kttiſh convention, which was to determine whether 

land and Scotland were to obey the ſame Sovereign, 

if hoſtilities were to be renewed between the two 


Wintries, which had involved both in blood for ſix 
ures, 


* la the books of privy council, 26th September 1689, there is a par- 
in '9the officers, 
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Of thoſe who had offered their ſervices to Willa, 
for the ſettlement of Scotland, three were eminent abbye 
the reſt : The Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of Athole, 
and Lord Stair. The Duke of Hamilton had diſap- 
proved of the meaſures of the late reign, but without 
publicly oppoſing them: He had obſerved the ſame cau- 
tious conduct with regard to the parties of his country. 
men: He took advantage of his rank “, to attend none 
of thoſe public cabals in which all party meaſures had 
been conducted in Scotland, from the time of the tables 
of the covenant; and, by that fingularity, appeared to 
be of no party, at the time when he was dealing in 
private with all parties. Son of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Douglas, married to the heireſs of the houſe of Hamil 
ton; related to the royal family, and to moſt of the 
crowned heads of Europe; in ſucceſſion in right of his 
wife to the crown of Scotland at a time when the ancient 
families of Scotland were of importance in the ſcale of 
government, becauſe they were of importance in their 
own country; his pre-eminence was ſeen by William, 
and perhaps feared. He had been intruſted with none of 
the ſecrets of the revolution from the ambiguity of his 
conduct. Yet he took a violent fide againſt King 
James upon his firſt retreat, but made apologies t to that 
Prince's friends, as ſoon as he heard of bis return. 
William, therefore, affected to ſhew him the highelth 
honours, cajoling him by thoſe arts which the Duke 
was in uſe to employ upon others. From hence, and 
from the vanity of pre-eminence, he had conſented to pre 
ſide in the aſſembly at London, which offered the Princs 
the adminiſtration of government: And hence, Willa 
gave him all the influence of the court, to be preſident 0 
that convention, which was to make the offer of govern- 
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ment itſelf, The Marquis of Athole was a ſubject of 4 x T I, 
, 6 oox VIII. 
neat conſequence, becauſe his eſtate and power layin a, 
de heart of the highlands, He had concurred in all the 168g. 
neaſures of the two royal brothers, and had been loaded 
gith favours and honours by both. Yet, upon news of 
James's retreat, he flew, from reſtleſſneſs of temper, 
more than from principle, to London, while Scotland 
uns ſtill in diſquiet ; reſolved, amid contending Princes, 
t make the beſt terms for himſelf. He almoſt alone, 
of all thoſe who went to London to offer their ſervice 
t the Prince of Orange, returned home diſcontented ; 
tecauſe his views had been too ſanguine, and becauſe he 
was aſhamed of what he had done. His repentance he 
made offer of to the friends of James in Scotland, which 
ya received, and thanked in public “, but in ſecret 
ditruſted, Lord Stair had none of the external advan- 
tages of the other two. Yet, from great reach of 
thought, and thorough knowledge of men and parties, 
rained from experience, he came to be a conſiderable 
houre in party. When the civil war broke out, he 
commanded a troop of dragoons in the parliament's 
rvice, After the death of Charles the Firſt, he gave 
limſelf up entirely to the love of letters; but, weary of 
alife, in whoſe ſolitary charms he found not all the en- 
pyments he expected, he longed to be in the world again: 
tle applied himſelf therefore to the profeſſion of the law, 
ad was made a judge by Cromwell. Upon the reſtora- 
tion, he attached himſelf to the Duke of Lauderdale: 
The furies of that miniſter + he often moderated, and 
den oppoſed, openly when he could, ſecretly when he 
could not; yet ſtill preſerved his friendſhip. After 
enduring many years the loſs of his rank and his country, 
from the injuſtice of the Duke of York, he, at the age 


* Lord Balcarras, + Viſcount of Stair's apology for bimſe!f, 
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of 70, aſſumed again his long-negleQed ſword and 
cuiraſs, and came over with the Prince of Orange, who 
was ſo fond of him, that he carried him“ in his own 
ſhip. The influence of Lord Stair in party was in- 
creaſed by that of his ſon Sir John Dalrymple, a man 
diſtinguiſhed above all by the beauty of his perſon and 
the power of his eloquence. To the wiſdom and ex. 
perience of the father, to the parts and ſhew of the ſon, 
rather than to the power of the Duke of Hamilton, 
William, certain that the two former could never hope 
to be pardoned by James, reſolved to leave the manage. 
ment of Scotland in the end ; but, in the mean time, to 
make advantage of the Duke's offers of ſervice for the 
ſettlement of his country. 

Of all thoſe nobles whom James, when Duke df 
York, had honouted with his friendſhip, and when King 
graced with his favours, a few only continued openly ia 
his intereſt: Of theſe the chief were the Duke of Gor- 
don, a Roman catholic, to whom James had intruſted 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, a man weak, and wavering in 
courage, but bound by ſhame and religion ; Lord Bal- 
carras, attached by affection, gratitude, and that deli- 
cacy of ſentiment which the love of letters commonly 
inſpires; and Lord Dundee, who had for ever before his 
eyes ideas of glory, the duty of a ſoldier, and the ex- 
ample of the great Montroſe, from whoſe family he wis 
deſcended. James had intruſted the care of his civil 
concerns in Scotland to Balcarras, and of his military 
ones to Dundee. William aſked both to enter into his 
ſervice, Dundee refuſed without ceremony. Balcarras 
confeſſed the truſt which had been put in him, and aſked 
the King, If, after that, he could enter into the ſervice 
of another? William generouſly anſwered, * I cannot 


* Crawford's peerage. 
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frced againſt my will to let the law overtake you “.“ 
> other nobles of the late King's party waited for 
ents, in hopes and in fears from the old government 
| the new, intriguing with both, and depended upon, 
reither, | 

Nor was the ſpirit of intrigue confined to the ad- 
ts of James; it affected equally + both parties, in a 
try far from the ſeat of government, upon that ac- 
nt expoſed to uncertain rumours, and only beginning 
fel its own importance, after it had long loſt the idea 
t; The nation diſtruſted the great, and the great each 
tr, Even the moſt open attachments became ſuſpici- 
on account of the diviſions in politics between fathers 


quis of Athole, and Lord Arran, maintained connec- 
ks with James; Lord Drumlanrig, Lord Murray, and 
* Duke of Hamilton, appeared violent in the ſervice of 
Aral. 

The convention met on the 14th of March. As the 
ſerning part of the boroughs had been modelled by King 
bes, the members ſent up from thence ſhould have 
fn favourable to his intereſts, But Lord Stair , 
oe views were extenſive, had taken care, in the paper 
ach contained the offer of adminiſtration to the Prince, 
commend that the borough-eleStions ſhould be made 
Jageneral poll of the burgefles ; an artifice which, while 
wok the blame of innovation off the Prince, prepared 
Way for ſecuring the elections to the whigs and preſ- 


ſerians, The parties at the convention firſt tried their 
ths in the choice of a preſident. The Duke of Ha- 


I memoirs, wri'ten by the late Lord 7alcarras, 

Castel M<Kay's MS correſpondence with Lord Portland and K. Wil- 
ay | ] L.rd Balcarras, ; 
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milton was ſet up by the new, the Marquis of Athole 
the old court: A fingular ſituation, where both cand 
dates were diſtruſted, both by thoſe who recommends 
and by thoſe who elected them. The former was p 


which, from the nature of the human mind, determi 
the wavering. A committee of elections was next name 
conſiſting of nine whigs and three tories. Sir John D 
rymple, who was an able lawyer, found it eaſy to 
objections to the returns of the oppoſite party, and to 
move thoſe which were made againſt his own. The co 
mittee in the houſe followed his opinions, becauſe the 
ceſſity of the times was made the excuſe of partialif 
The Duke of Hamilton, reſpecting the dignity of his 
tuation in the convention, refuſed his countenance to fot 
of theſe proceedings, but in vain; for he was ſoon m 
ſenſible, that he was joined with a party which was 
ſolved not to ſtand upon ceremony, when the public 
tereſt was at ſtake L. Yet one inſtance of diſintereſie 
neſs was reſpected even by thoſe who blamed its intentio 
The Earl of Hume held moſt of his eſtate by a ten 
which excluded a peer: Hence he had waved his privileg 
and was returned xs a commoner : But ſome objedtic 
being made to the forms of his election; Well,” | 
he, „if 1 am not permitted to give my voice in the ca 
&« of my country as a commoner, I will give it on atl 
« to which nobody can object;“ croſſed the hall, 
took his ſeat on the Earls bench +. 

When the convention ſat down, two letters were f 
ſented, one from the preſent, and another from the! 
King of England. The convention read both; but 


paſſed an att, that nothing contained in the laſt of thi 
* Vide a letter from Secretary Stair to the Duke of Hamilion, Jane 
1691, to be hereafter printed. 
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A diſſolve their aſſembly, or ſtop their proceeding to 
Mtlement of the nation. James's letter was written 
te terms of a conqueror and a prieſt; threatening the 
ation with puniſhment in this world, and damnation 
t next: And, as it was counterſigned by Lord Mell- 
z papiſt, and a miniſter abhorred by the Preſbyte- 
; the ſtyle and the ſignature hurt equally the intereſt 
& the letter was intended to ſerve, No anſwer was 
„ William's letter, on the contrary, was anſwered 
ins of gratitude and reſpect; a diſtintion which 
dently ſhewed what was to be expected from the future 
Hutions of the aſſembly. In order to give the greater 
L of attention, Lord Roſs was diſpatched to London 
id the anſwer. 

The convention, then, with that impetuoſity which 
es part of the character of their nation, in the courſe 
i few days, iſſued a proclamation, ordering all men, 
m ſixteen to ſixty, to be ready in arms when called 
; arrayed and armed the militias of the ſouthern coun- 
and gave the command of them to thoſe on whom 
could rely; levied troops, accepted the offers of 
us whigs to raiſe more, and impoſed taxes for the 
yort of both. Not contented with ſecuring quiet 
Wn the kingdom, they made proviſion againſt attacks 
m without, For they ſent arms and ammunition to 
proteſtants in the North of Ireland, who were moſtly 
countrymen ; and, upon a report that an invaſion 
threatened from that kingdom, erected beacons on 
gh grounds, ordered the cattle to be driven from the 
us on ſight of a fleet from thence, laid an embargo 
0 ſhips going there without their permiſſion, and di- 
dal the ſheriffs to ſeize all whom they found in arms 
out authority: The Duke of Hamilton was alſo em- 
ered to ſecure all ſuſpected perſons ; indefinite words, 
« conferred a dictatorial power upon him. With the 
11 ſame 
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* : ſame rapidity they approved the addreſs made by f 
ok VIII. 7 0 
—countrymen at London to the Prince of Orange; 
1689. named a committee for ſettling the government, of wh 
the only perſon ſuſpected by the whigs was the Marqui 
Athole *. 
Attempts to In the mean time, Lord Balcarras and Lord Dun 
RNS: endeavoured to interrupt the convention itſelf, ſince t 
could not ſtop its proceedings. They, for ſome tin 
prevented the Duke of Gordon from treating with 
convention to ſurrender the caſtle; and, when he ee 
ſented to a treaty, they contrived + to entangle him 
much in adjuſting the terms of it, that the convent! 
proclaimed him a traitor, with all the forms of the! 
ralds, under the walls of his own fortreſs, The Dy 
anſwered, with ſome ſpirit, ** That the heraids oug 
& not to proſcribe the King's governor, with the King 
„ livery on their ſhoulders.” Balcarras, but till me 
Dundee, then urged him to fre upon the city, in order 
diſſolve the convention: And, when he refuſed, th 
formed a plan to diſtract the convention, by ſummon 
a new one to meet at Stirling; an expedient which the 
with the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, by a ſpecial commilli 
from James, had a power to make uſe of. And they pre 
vailed upon Lord Marr, who was governor of the call 
of Stirling, and the Marquis of Athole, to attend thet 
in this ſervice. But, when the day for quitting Ed 
burgh approached, theſe two lords were ſeized with ate 
ror which they had had not felt when the danger was 
a diſtance, The one aſked a delay; the other divulge 
the ſecret, that he might not be obliged to aſk one. Dun 


dee, enraged at his enemies, and ſtill more at his friends 


| | reſolved to retire to the highlands, and to make prepara 
| tions for civil war, but with ſecreſy; for he had been dt 


®* Balcarras, Record of Scotch convention. Gazettes., 
+ Record of Scotch convention, March 15, 1699. Balcatras, 
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bred by James to make no public inſurrection until aſ- 
ance ſhould be ſent him from Ireland “. 

Whilſt Dundee was in this temper, information was 
ought him, whether true or falſe is uncertain, that ſome 
the covenanters had aflociated themſelves to aſſaſſinate 
lim, in revenge for his former ſeverities + againſt their 
arty. He flew to the convention, and demanded juſtice, 
The Duke of Hamilton, who wiſhed to get rid of a trou- 
elome adverſary, treated his complaint with negle& 
nd, in order to ſting him in the tendereſt part, reflected 
won that courage which could be alarmed by imaginary 
kngers. Dundee left the houſe in a rage, mounted his 
horſe, and with a troop of 50 horſemen, who had deſert- 
od to him from his regiment in England, galloped 
trough the city. Being aſked by one of his friends, who 
fopt him, Where he was going? He waved his hat, and 
$ reported to have anſwered, « Wherever the ſpirit of 
® Montroſe ſhall direct me.” In paſſing under the walls 
the caſtle, he ſtopt, ſcrambled up the precipice at a 
pace difficult and dangerous, and held a conference with 
te Duke of Gordon, at a poſtern gate, the marks of 
wich are ſtill to be ſeen, though the gate itſelf is built 
w. Hoping, in vain, to infuſe the vigour of his own 
pirit into the Duke, he preſſed him to retire with him 
to the highlands, raiſe his vaſſals there, who were nu- 
nerous, brave, and faithful, and leave the command of 
tte caſtle to Winram the Lieutenant Governor, an officer 
a whom Dundee could rely. The Duke concealed his 
lmidity under the excuſe of a ſoldier. ** A ſoldier,” ſaid 
ie, C cannot in honour quit the poſt that is aſſigned him.“ 
The novelty of the ſight drew numbers to the foot of the 
wek upon which the conference was held. Theſe num- 
every minute increaſed ; and, in the end, were miſ- 


* Lord Balcarras, + General M'Ky's manuſcript memoirs, Wiit- 
i dy himſelf, 1 luid. 
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PanrT IJ, i i , 
BART; taken in the city for Dundee's adherents. The conven 


— — tion was then fitting: News were carried thither th; 
1659. Dundee was at the gates with an army, and had preyai 


glarm 
entic 


ed upon the governor of the caſtle to fire upon the town be 
Uſe which The Duke of Hamilton, whoſe intelligence was bette T 
rhe Duke of had the preſence of mind, by improving the momen ful: 


makes of it, of agitation, to overwhelm the one party, and proyok 
the other, by their fears. He ordered the doors « 
the houſe to be ſhut, and the keys to be laid on the 
table before him. He cried out, „ There was danve 
« within as well as without doors: That traitors my 
< be held in confinement until the preſent danger wa 
« over: But that the friends of liberty had nothir 
7 « to fear; for that thouſands were ready to ſtart up 
ce their defence at the ſtamp of his foot.” He ordered the 
drums to beat, and the trumpets to ſound through the 
city. In an inſtant, vaſt ſwarms of thoſe who had bee 
brought into town, by him and Sir John Dalrynyle 
from the weſtern counties, and who had been hitherto hid 
in garrets and cellars, ſhewed themſelves in the ſtreets 
not indeed in proper habiliments of war, but in arms, and 
with looks fierce and ſullen, as if they felt diſdain at their 
former concealment. This unexpected fight increaſed 
the noiſe and tumult of the town, which grew loudeſt in 
the ſquare adjoining to the houſe where the members were 
confined; and appeared ſtill louder to thoſe who were 
within, becauſe they were ignorant of the cauſe from 
which the tumult aroſe, and caught contagion from then © 
anxious looks of each other. After ſome hours, the doo 
were thrown open, and the whig-members, as they went 
1 


out, were received with the acclamations, and thoſe «f 
the oppoſite party, with the threats and curſes, of a pre- 
pared populace. "Terrified by the proſpect of future 


* Record of Scotch conventicn, March 8. 
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Jams, many of the adherents of James quitted the con- 
ention, and retired to the country: More of them 
changed ſides : Only a very few of the moſt reſolute con- 
toved their attendance *. 

The whig party, thus left to themſelves, proceeded to 
kl: the government. A momentary difference in opi- 
tion aroſe in private: The Duke of Hamilton, becauſe 
e was ſuſpected, preſſed with the more vehemence to ſet- 
kthe crown directly on William and Mary. Lord Stair 
nd his ſon had long + thought that an union of the two 
tingdoms was the ſureſt way to aggrandize both. With 
is view Lord Stair had got William to recommend that 
neaſure ſtrongly in his letter to the convention, And 
o he and his ſon, together with Lord Tarbet, coun- 
kiled their countrymen to make the ſettlement of the 
crown and the union of the kingdoms go hand in hand. 
Io the whigs they argued, ** That, in the preſent diſ- 
* treſſed and diſtracted ſtate of England, Scotland would 
obtain better terms than ſhe could expect at any other 
* period,” To the friends of James they got it ſug- 
reſted, © That the adjuſtment of the terms of the union 
* would prolong the ſettlement of the crown ; and that 
* they ought to return to the convention, in order to em- 
* darraſs that ſettlement by loading it with a project not 
* dangerous to their party, becauſe inextricable by the 
* other,” But the friends of James, having learnt from 
mence the ſuggeſtion came, avoided to give their con- 
Wrence on account of the ſuggeſters; and the more keen 
reſbyterians refuſed to liſten to an union with a people 
wo yielded to prelacy. Lord Stair and his ſon ſaw all the 
donſequences of ſplitting their own party, and relinquiſhed 


bele perſons renewed with better ſucceſs. 


* Balcarrs, Gazette, April 1. Record of Scotch convention. 
f balearras, Gazette, April 4. 
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The revolution in England was brought about by x 
coalition of whigs and tories; but in Scotland by the 
whigs almoſt alone, Hence, the Scottiſh convention, 
inſtead of amuling themſelves with ſchool diſputes about 
words, which, while they diſcovered the fine lines of party 
in England, had embarraſſed the Engliſh convention, 
ſtruck their blow without ceremony, and came to a reſo- 
lution, that King James had, by his evil deeds, forfaultu 
his right to the crown; a term which, in the languageof 
the law of Scotland, involved in it the excluſion of al 
his poſterity as well as his own. But, as this reſolution 
would have comprehended the other children of James, z 
well as the young Prince, they agreed upon the following 
explanation of the word forfaulted * : © Apreed, that 
« the word forfault, in the reſolution, ſhould imply no 
5 other alteration in the ſucceſſion to the crown, than the 
& ſecluſion of King James, the pretended Prince of 
„ Wales, and the children that ſhall be procreated of ei- 
ic ther of their bodies,” Only five oppoſed theſe reſolu- 
tions. One of the five was Sir George M*Kenzie, who 
had been removed from the ſtation of Lord Advocate, 
when Sir John Dalrymple was placed in it by Lord Sun- 
derland. Sir John Dalrymple concluded the debate with 
a force and a ſplendour of eloquence, the fame of which 1s 
lively to this day among the aged in Scotland ; exhibiting 
an example to Kings, either not to trample upon thelt 
ſubjects, or not to put themſelves aſterwards in their 
power. | 

The convention next made offer of the crown to Wil- 
liam and Mary: A vote in which the Duke of Queenl- 
berry and the Marquis of Athole concurred, al:houeh 
they had refuſed to be-prefent at the other, hey recon- 
ciled their conduct by ſaying, * That, ſince the throns 


Record of Scotch convention, 4th April, 
„ was 
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«1s declared vacant by the nation, they knew none ſo 
orthy to fill it as the Prince and Princeſs of Orange:“ 
nixture of ſentiment, intended to pleaſe both Kings, 
which, like moſt compliments of the kind, pleaſed 
yer, From an exceſs of zeal which betrayed the 
i of it, the Duke of Hamilton demeaned himſelf to 
the part of a clerk ; reading, at the ordinary place of 
mation, the act of convention aloud to the mean 
ttude, who found even their own vanity hurt in the 
mice which was made to it by the firſt man in the na- 
u. With more dignity the parliament accompanied 
offer of the crown with ſuch a declaration of rights, as 
{open all the invaſions upon the conſtitution, not of 
late King alone, but of his brother, and aſcertained 
x7 diſputed pretenſion between the crown and the ſub- 
For, accuſtomed either to trample upon their fove- 
2s, or to be trampled upon by them, the Scottiſh na- 
n choſe to leave nothing to be adjuſted afterwards by 
tidration between the executive and legiſlative powers, 
ich had kept the Engliſh conſtitution almoſt continually 
juſt medium, between the imperiouſneſs of the crown 
the licentiouſneſs of the ſubject, The Earl of Argyle 
(the peers, Sir James Montgomery for the knights, and 
Ffohn Dalrymple for the boroughs, were ſent to Lon- 
n with the offer of the crown. | 
After this ſentence of forfeiture againſt ſo great a part of 
edcottiſh royal line, a ſudden damp ſtruck many of thoſe 
had pronounced it, in a nation accuſtomed to ſervi- 
luring the laſt forty years, and ſcarcely daring to feel 
tree. But ſome letters intercepted from Lord Mell- 
{ lulpended all returns of pity to James: In one of 
to Lord Dundee, Mellfort ſaid, ** You will aſk no 
Wt how we ſhall be able to pay our armies : But can 
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e you aſk ſuch a queſtion while our enemies, the rehs 
% have eſtates to be forfeited? We will begin with 
great, and end with the ſmall ones.” Another to 
Balcarras contained theſe words: © The eſtates of! 
& rebels will recompenſe us. You know there were 
« veral Lords whom we marked out, when you and 
were together, who deſerved no better fates; theſe y 
« ſerve as examples to others :** Words the more alan 
ing, becauſe the perſons alluded to were not nam 
Hence, great terrors were felt by many, and pretend 
to be felt by more. "The whig party aſſumed merit, 
cauſe they were the objects of theſe threats ; individ 
entering into competitions concerning the degrees of t 
dangers they were expoſed to, and the Duke of Hamil 
claiming pre-eminence beyond all others, Nor were ſu 
dry of the adherents of James without their anxietie 
For the conſciouſneſs even of defection in their hea 
when it had not appeared in their deeds, alarmed the 
ſecretly with ſuſpicions, leſt their looks had been Rudi 
and their domeſtic converſations betrayed, After the it 
ters were read to the convention, the Duke of Hamilte 
preſident of the aſſembly, riſing up, cried out with an i 
petuous voice,“ You hear, you hear, my Lords 
Gentlemen, our ſentence pronounced. We muſtta 
& our choice, to die, or to defend ourſelves,” Wor 
more perſuaſive than the mot artificial rhetoric “. 

James was not more leſſened in the eyes of the Scot 
by theſe letters, than his rival was raiſed by an aecid 
which happened at his taking the coronation oath, II 


winif 


* The acheren'sof the Stuart family have a!ways maintained, that ö 
letters were forgeries, It is plain from the printed me noirs of Lord Bak 
ras, that he believed them to be authentic. I have c nſalted the boots 
privy council and the records of convention to get light; but cen find 80 
In King William's cabinet there is a commiſſion from King James * 
Earl of Seaforth, dated 3zoth Nov, 10689, containing expreſſions (MVP 


thoſe of Mellfort's letters; but it is only a copy. 
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emony attended with much awe; the King holding 
bis right hand high, whilſt he ſwore, and repeating 
\ word with flownels after the perſon who read it. It 
"ined a clauſe, that the King ſhould root out heretics. 
theſe words, William ſtopt the Earl of Argyle, who 
; adminiſtering the oath, and declared, he did not 
an to oblige himſelf to become a perſecutor. The 
aniſioners anſwering, that ſuch was not the mean- 
of the oath: „ Then,” ſaid the King, „I take it 
in that ſenſe only.” Whether this ſcruple was the 
A of affectation or of delicacy is immaterial : It be- 
nea King, for it pleaſed the people. 

Whilſt theſe events in England and Scotland were the 
ut of deſigns deeply laid and ably conducted, their 
& in Ireland were in a great meaſure committed to 
ute. The pains which Lord Tyrconnel had long 
towed in modelling his army, the known violence of 
temper, the inſolence of the Roman catholics in pro- 
ty, ſome indiſcreet expreſſions which had fallen from 
t prieſts *, the more alarming from the low condition 
de men who uttered them, and above all, the cuſtom, 
ot habitual to the Iriſh proteſtants, of ſecing Iriſh 
Wicres in imagination, had, in the month of Novem- 
,, ſpread the panic of a maſſacre amongſt all the pro- 
bans of the north. Even the particular day, the gth 
December, was believed to have been fixed for exc- 
n. Whence the rumour originally took its riſe, no 


only ſuggeſted, from what had been invented 
Repeated, After the rumour had been propa- 
for ſome weeks with a ſecret horror, it blazed 
Rnly forth in the county of Down, Lord Mount- 


* M*Kenzie, p. 3. and 48. | 
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Alexander, upon the 3d of December, received an: 
nymous letter, warning him to provide for his (a 
The letter was written, as appeared from its ſtyle*, 
one of the loweſt of the people. Nothing appearet 
confirm the tidings it bore. But, for that very reaſon, 
were ſtruck with the deeper panic. They reaſon 
* How deep and how well laid muſt a ſcheme be, 
* which we are unable to diſcover even the traces,” 
inquiry was drowned in the cries of women and childn 


proof of the general report. It was ſent inſtantly 4, 
expreſſes, to the neighbouring towns, and to Dub! 
and from Dublin it was communicated to all parts of 
kingdom, 

During this ferment, twelve popiſh compar 
amounting to full 1200 men, were ſent to take quart 
in the proteſtant town of Londonderry. By aceid 
no previous intimation of their deſtination had been 
to the town. Three days before the time which 
imagined to have been fixed for the maſſacre, the tr 
reſted at Newton Limaviday, a village half a 0 
march from Londonderry, Tyrconnel, from the fact 
of finding recruits in a country full of people and f 
of war, had raiſed ſeveral regiments of men who u 
ſix feet hight: The ſoldiers of theſe twelve compa 
were of that ſtature, A huge troop of women 
children followed them; as was the cuſtom of 2 (0 
and idle people. In the tumult of quartering, ſome 
orders were committed by the ſoldiers. The inhabit 
complained || to Mr. Philips, the proprietor of the vil 
and their paſſions exaggerated the objects of their ce 
plaints. As it is natural for the human mind to be 
flamed by thoſe who appear inflamed themſelves, 


* MKenzie, p · 3 t Ibid, 1 Idid. p. 2» | Walker, 
im 
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, circumſtances that were related to him, He imme- 
ktely ſent an expreſs, in the night-time, with a letter“ 
the inhabitants of Londonderry, which deſcribed the 
wearance and manners of the men, and informed 
tm of his ſuſpicions, that they were deſtined for their 
Auction: A ſhort time before, another expreſs had 
en diſpatched for that town + from Belfaſt, with a copy 
{ the anonymous letter which Lord Mount- Alexander 
ul received. Upon the arrival of this laſt meſſenger, 
o came in the evening, a report ſpread through the 
aun, that he brought bad news; but, as nobody could 
kn what theſe were, a fear, heightened by uncertainty» 
bred all, Next morning, whilſt the people were con- 
red to hear the contents of Lord Mount-Alexander's 
er, the meſſenger from Mr. Philips arrived f. 8 
tat the two letters were read almoſt together. Imme- 
ey after, ſucceſſive informations were communicated 
thoſe who were in the more diſtant parts of the aſſem- 
br, and by them inſtantly ſpread through the reſt, that 
te troops were preparing to march, had marched, were 
mroaching, and that officers were arrived to demand 
unittance for the corps which followed them. The 
ner citizens, and thoſe of better ranks, accounting 
kiltance vain ||, declared their opinions for admitting 
ke troops. But the younger part of the aſſembly, and 
bole of meaner condition, whoſe paſſions, both from 
ure and habit, are always violent, cried out, The 
ery ſtature of the men, the fullneſs of the com- 
" panies, ſhewed they were intended for ſome deadly 
"Purpoſe. Their women and children followed, in 
expectation of finding that pleaſure in plunder, which 
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halted within ſight of the town, to wait for the return 
their officers: And at length, becoming tired yi 
waiting, and irritated by the affront of delay, they marcd 
ed up to the town. But, when they came within 
hundred yards of the walls, nine youths * ruſhed fort 
from their companions, pulled up the draw. bridge, ff 
the gates, and drew the bars, Animated at the fight 
the action, others flew to ſeize the guard-room, to bit: 
open the magazine, to diſtribute the arms: The reſt pr 
miſcuouſly commanding and commanded, placed centine 
on the walls, pointed what miſerable cannon they fo 
there, and returned a defiance. On the behaviour 
theſe nine youths turned the fate of Ireland, and perha 
of King James; and therefore their ſervice is the mat 
worthy of commemoration, 

Rouſed by this example, the inhabitants of Inniſkillin 
a few days after, roſe againſt their magiſtrates, refulc 
admittance to Tyrconnel's troops, and wrote t to the 
habitants of Londonderry, propoſing mutual affiſtar 
for mutual defence, The ſpirit of reſiſtance in the 
two towns was, in a few days, communicated to all t 
proteſtant inhabitants of the northern counties. In t 
province of Ulſter, the people of the counties of Dont 
Antrim, Ardmagh, Moneghan, Derry, Donnegal, 3 
Tyrrhone, aſſembled ſeparately , choſe each a genera 
and a council for the defence of each ſeparate count 
and appointed a general council of union at Hillſboroug 
for the common intereſt of all, Theſe councils rai 
regiments, made other preparations for defence, 20 
wrote ſecretly to England to implore protection from ii 
Prince of Orange. 


* M*Kenzie, p- 4. + Ibid, p · 45» and 49. 1 Ibid. Ps I" 
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But, while the Prince was obſerving wiſe and provi- * RT I, 
Lit meaſures for the ſettlement of England and Scot- ee 
na, he left Ireland entirely neglected, He would ſcarce 1689. 
en s to the accounts brought from that country, or e 
t thoſe who brought them. He received with coldneſs neslect of 
ſchemes for the ſpeedy relief of the proteſtant intereſt OY 
vere, He ſent no troops from England into Ireland. In- 
ted of ſtationing any part of the Engliſh fleet to guard 
xd overawe that kingdom, he laid it up under Lord 
Jatmouth in the Medway; not daring either to truſt 
im with the charge of the fleet, or to diſcover his 
truſt of him, by giving it to another. And, inſtead 
t taking any ſoothing meaſures to gain Tyrconnel, the 
lud Lieutenant, to his intereſt, or vigorous ones to 
uten him from aſſerting thoſe of James, he contented 
linſelf with ſending over Colonel Hamilton, one of 
Trrconnel's friends, the ſame man who had attended 
mes in his barge to Rocheſter, to ſummon Tyrconnel 
b ſubmit to the preſent adminiſtration. Hamilton be- 
red his truſt, and adviſed him to refuſe obedience, 

Iycconnel remained long in ſuſpenſe between his hopes 

ud his fears from both princes, and perhaps not without 

ime views, from the irregularity of his ambition, of 

recting an eſtabliſhment for himſelf, independent of 

Wh. His uncertainty was encreaſed by his receiving no 

wers from James, whoſe letters were either intercepted, 

* who neglected Ireland, like the Prince. During this Tyrconnel 
od Tyrconnel amuſed the Prince with promiſes, but amuſes himy 
bl avoided to fulfil them, At length James having, 

won the 12th of January, wrote him a letter, in which 
* promiſed to land ſoon in Ireland with a great French 
ace, his reſolutions became fixed. But pretending ſtill 
Ionic between the duties of a citizen, and the honour 


* Clarendon's Diary, paſſim, 
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of a ſoldier, he declared his opinion to the chief men: 
the proteſtant party, that Ireland ought to be ſurrender 
ed, but that he could not do it without that Prince 
permiſſion who had committed the charge of it to hin 
and ſent Lord Mountjoy, who was looked upon as th 
head of the proteſtant intereſt, to James, to ſatisfy hi 
that Ireland was incapable of defence: A ſtratagem whic 
both gained time, and freed 'T'yrconnel from a trouble 
ſome opponent. Mountjoy had no ſooner departe 
than Tyrconnel gave orders for raiſing twenty new popil 
regiments, of 1000 men each; and, when Mount 
arrived in Paris, he was immediately committed to 
Baſtile. 

Whilſt there were doubts of Tyrconnel's intention 
the proteſtants, uncertain of events in England, an 
diſcouraged by the inattention of the Prince of Orange 
aſſumed a ſimilar ambiguity of conduct. The northe 
counties publiſhed declarations, that their aſſociatiot 
were only intended in ſelf-defence againſt the dangers 
a maſſacre. The inhabitants of Londonderry“ wrot 
apologies for what had paſled, to be communicated t 
Tyrconnel, and even to be ſent into England, The 
publiſhed a declaration + full of loyalty to King Jam 
before they knew he had retired, praying for long domi 
nion to a Prince who had already reſigned it. 

But, when they heard of Lord Mountjoy's fate, f 
new popiſh regiments raiſing every where, and unde! 
ſtood that moſt of the commiſſions were given to officers 
who agreed to aſk. no pay for their men; a declaratic 
that their ſubſiſtence was to ariſe from the miſeries of thei 
opponents; the parties of proteſtants and papilts 6c 
clared a- new, and openly, their mutual jealouſies : 11 
one expreſſed their ſuſpicions leſt former crueltics ſhow 


* M*Kenzie, P · 18. ＋ Walker, p. 41. 1 Lit. 
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zpeated; the other were conſcious of merited revenge 
te injuries; and both“ of them gave and received 
ors by turns. Many of the rich and of the weaker ſex, 
noed + their perſons and their effects to ſtrong places, 
into Scotland and England. The fight of their 
| numbers , when they met in thoſe places, or on 
ſhores, increaſed, by the contagion of ſympathy, the 
x which each individual had brought along with him. 
t the minds of thoſe who remained at home were {till 
xe agitated : For, in ſeveral towns, agreements || were 
ule to receive garriſons compoſed equally of the forces 
ach party: A fate of neutrality full of ſuſpenſe and 
ralouſy, and even more dreadful to the garriſons, and 
the towns poſſeſſed by them, than all the ſufferings of 
ul war. 

The Prince's neglect of Ireland was variouſly ac- 
unted for: 'T hoſe who looked for political views in all 
$meaſures, imputed it to an opinion which Lord Hali- 
had ſuggeſted, that nothing could impel the Engliſh 
nuch to a ſpeedy ſettlement of England, as a pro- 
£2 of the unſettled condition of Ireland . Thoſe who 
only malignant ends in all his actions, exclaimed, 
ter his advancement to the throne, That he had 
encouraged the Iriſh to rebel, in order to procure an 
opportunity of enriching, by their forfeitures, the 
flowers of his fortunes.” But people who judged 
leſs refinement, and therefore probably with more 
WM, drew apologies for the Prince's conduct, from the 
kit which he gave to the aſſurances of Tyrconnel, his 
" opinion that the provinces of England would eaſily 
ww the fate of the kingdom to which they belonged, 
* Uſgrace which an unſucceſsful attempt might bring 


' Walker, p. 9. M*Kenzie, p. 10. 1 Gazette, March 6, and 
2 } Judge Keeling's letter in Archbiſhop King, p. 347+ 
M Kenzie, p. 9. § Vide Appendix to furmer Book, 
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upon his new adminiſtration, and perhaps ſome dif 
of ſeamen and ſoldiers who had fo lately ſhewn ( |; 
ſteadineſs to their own maſter. Sir William Temp 
ſon, ſecretary at war, who had engaged to the Pri 
for the ſucceſs and fidelity of Colonel Hamilton, thous 
it his duty, ſome time after, by a voluntary death, 
take the blame off the Prince, and throw it upon himſe 
A young gentleman of the fineſt accompliſhments, kx 
in the poſſeſſion of a woman he loved, and in high p 
ſperity! He left behind him a note to this purpo 
« My own imprudence in the Prince's ſervice, andt 
& hurt I have done it, are the cauſes of my death, 
ce wiſh him ſucceſs in all his undertakings, and a bet 
« ſervant than I have proved *.“ A fate which, an 


the great convulſions of ſtate, recalled the minds of n : 

to the delicacies of honour in private perſons, and to , 
tender feelings of nature. 

| , 

® Clarendon's Diary, April 19, Rereſby, 46. 1 
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STATE of Parties. —Of Holland. Of Parlia- 
nent. Of the Court. Oppoſition in Parlia- 
nent. The Whigs attack the Tories. The 
King's Arts to remove Oppoſition. —— Parſimony of 
Parliament. It hurts Public Credit. The 
King's grand Scheme for compoſing Differences diſ- 
appointed. Cauſes of this Diſappointment. 
His Breach with the Church. Declaration of War 
opainſt France. 


ILLIAM was ſcarcely ſeated upon the throne 

when he experienced the truth of the maxim, 
That crowns are encircled with thorns. The adhe- 
rats of the late King exclaimed, That the Prince of 
„Orange had, under pretence of preſerving the con- 
* ſtitution, overturned it, broken faith with the na- 
on, and trampled upon the laws of God and of 
man.“ William's ſucceſs, ſince his arrival in Eng- 
aid, had been ſo rapid, that many of the tories, who 
kd, in the torrent of national ſympathy, concurred in 
)acing the crown upon his head, ſcarcely recollected 
[A] till 
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their own, added the impulſes of Jealouſy to thoſe of 
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till now, that they had, by their own votes, not only 
dethroned King 1 but preferred the two Prince. 
ſes, the Prince of Orange, and their iſſue, to his ſon; 
and * pretended they had only not oppoſed, rather 
than confeſſed they had promoted, events which they 
had not originally foreſeen. Moſt of the church were 
obliged, from pride, and a regard to conſiſtency of 
character, to appear diſcontented with the elevation of 
the Prince; ſeeing there were few clergymen wha 
had not, in the pulpit, or in their writings, or in con- 
verſation, inveighed againſt the right of the ſubject v 
infringe the ſucceſſion to the crown upon any account 
whatever. The calviniſtical tenets, in which the 
Prince had been educated, the great number of diſen- 
ters who attended him into England, the ti!l greater 
numbers which were ſeen plying at court, and the in- 
diſcretion of both in accounting his victories to be 


honour in the minds of the clergy. Of the ſeren 
biſhops who had been perſecuted by King James, only 
one, Lloyd of St Aſaph, waited on the new King. 
When Queen Mary ſent to aſk Sancroft's bleſſing, his 
anſwer was, © That ſhe muſt aſk her father's, for bis 
« would not otherwiſe be heard in heaven.” Even 
the ableſt men act more from paſt impreſſions, than 
from foreſight: The Prince had been accuſtomec, 
from his youth, to conſider the diſſenters as the 
friends of his family and country, and the church to 
be attached to thoſe Princes who were enemies dd 
both: As ſoon therefore as he diſcovered the coldne!s 
of the clergy, it excited his reſentment, or ſuch a de- 


gree of diſtruſt and reſerve, as the jealouſy of part 
conſtrued 


* Sir John Rereſby and Clarendon's Diary, paſſim. 
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if the whigs, the King flattered himſelf with their 
{ture compliance with his will: But, fearing the loſs 
of their popularity, they reſolved to continue that jea- 
buſy of the crown which their party had always en- 
ertaived, and which they were now aſhamed to re- 
inquiſh. 

The King was teazed by the humours, as well as by 
he parties of his new ſubjects: The number of the 
rat, who had ventured their lives and fortunes in 
the cauſe of the revolution, or whom it was of conſe- 
quence to conciliate to it, was ſo conſiderable, that it 
became impoſſible to gratify the expectations of the 
former, or to hold out ſufficient temptations to the 
utter. Hence ſome of them complained of the King's 
gratitude, and others of his neglect. Thoſe who 
formed their ſentiments of regard or averſion upon 
manner, were diſguſted with that of the King. His 
natural inattention and reſerve, which aroſe partly 
rom the extenſive foreign projects which were conti- 
mally rolling in his thoughts, and partly from a 
Lorough conviction of the ſelfiſhneſs of individuals 


on; by complaiſance, who could not be gained by fa- 
ours, or upon whom he had not favours to beſtow. 
e number of the diſcontented was increaſed by the 
[turn of pity, felt by ſome in a ſtronger, by others in 
i weaker degree, but felt by moſt in ſome degree, for 
ve fate of the late King. Among the lower ranks of 
de nation, a national characteriſtic of the Engliſh in- 
andy appeared. The populace of London took of- 
ence at the looks, the dreſs, and language of the 
Durch troops; fancying all theſe to be ugly and mean, 

[A 2] merely 


#0 approached him, prevented his gaining thoſe per- 
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merely becauſe their eyes and ears had not been 
cuſtomed to them. They deſpiſed the modeſt air an 
parſimonious manners of the Dutch officers; they i 
ſulted the ſoldiers, as all popular paſſions are contas 
ous, even ſome who were of a rank * which ſhout 
have elevated them above aſſuming the tone of the ye 
pulace, were betrayed into ſimilar ſentiments. The 
foreigners were at firſt uncertain what to think of 
ſuch treatment, from men who had invited them inte 
their country, and who ſtyled them their deliveren; 
but at laſt, imputing it to national caprice or diſeaſe, 
they overlooked, or pretended to overlook it: A con 
duct which, whilſt it commanded the reſpect of the 
brave and the wiſe, made the abje& and the weak 
imagine, that perſons who could bear ſuch contume- 
lies, deſerved to ſuffer them. 

William had not the reſources enjoyed by ſucceed- 
ing princes to overcome his difficulties. 'The revenues 
of the ſtate would appear inconſiderable, and the of- 
fices of government, of arms, and of revenue, few in 
number, and ſmall in profit, ſhould we compare them 
to thoſe of the preſent times. Beſides, men of fami- 
ly had, at that time, as much pride in living frupally, 
and beſtowing attention upon their private affairs, 3 
their poſterity have now in diſregarding both. Hence 
the dependence upon government was flight, and in. 
dividuals were left at liberty to follow their own prin- 
ciples, prejudices, and caprices. 

Amidſt the pomp of royalty, William found his 
happineſs poiſoned ſrom a quarter which he little ſul 
pected : His Dutch became as diſcontented 35 his 
Engliſh ſubjects. The French, in his abſence, has 

| declared 


* dir John Rereſby, page 319. et paſſim. 
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hoſe of his family exclaimed, « That while, for his 
en ſecurity, he kept the“ Dutch army ſo long in 
« England, he left his country expoſed to the ven- 
u geance of France ; and that he detained their fleet 
« with an intention to join it to that of the Engliſh, 
« and to uſe both in oppreſling the liberties of Hol- 
« land; at a time when ſhe was defenceleſs within, 
« and threatened by a foreign enemy from without.“ 
Fren the more moderate lamented, “That William's 
& abſence from Holland, and the attention to his du- 
6 ties as the King of another country, could not fail 
« to draw off his mind from thoſe which he owed to 
# them as their Stadtholder.” The rivalſhip and 
ride of nations aroſe in the minds of the Dutch. The 
popular cry was, That Holland muſt expect to be 
no more, for the future, than an appendage to Eng- 
„nd.“ William, who was attached to his country- 
ten with all the paſſion of a lover, felt how dearly 
a Prince pays for the dominion of another country, 
$ho runs a riſk of loſing the eſtimation of his own. 
But, againſt all theſe difficulties, the King hoped to 
lere ſecurity, from his own ſpirit, from poſſeſſion, 
tom that love of liberty which is natural to the Eng- 
lh, and above all from their hereditary hatred of the 
Kople who had given refuge to his rival: For he, 
rho had been all his life employed in managing the 
jaties of a free ſtate, well knew, that popular govern- 
tents are conducted as often by the imaginations as 
the intereſts of the people, and not more by the 
anciples of union than by thoſe of antipathy : He 
kerefore placed his chief ſecurity in the popular 
fition, that his own ſupport was neceſſarily con- 
nected 
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ſcribe the power of the crown; yet, old and recent 


| the partiſans of the late King. Hence a moſt extra 
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need with the humiliation, and that of the late Ring 
with the exaltation, of the natural enemy of England, 

The ſtate of the convention, however, appeared ty 
be a fortunate circumſtance for the King. Although, 
in the heat of the whig-victory, the members return 
ed to the houſe of commons were the moſt violent o 
that party, and therefore naturally inclined to circum 


injuries, the conſciouſneſs that they could never 
forgiven by the late King, and their pleaſure in having 
obtained the declaration of rights; all determinef 
them to maintain the ſettlement of the crown itſelf 
In the houſe of Lords, which, from former connec 
tions, was expected to retain prejudices for the abdi 
cated family, the averſion of nobles to republican prin 
ciples, with their own principle, that the power of 
the crown ſhould be ſupported, whoever wore it; but 
{till more, the terror of many, leſt they ſhould be call 
ed to account for their concurrence with royal mea 
ſures in the two late reigns; gave hopes that the right 
of the crown would be maintained even by thoſe wha 
had ſcruples about the King's title. The excluſion ol 
the popiſh Lords, the abſence of the non-juring b 
ſhops and peers, the flight of ſome of James's ſervant 
into France with their maſter, and the impriſonment 
of others by the great council, or by the convention 
were circumſtances which juſtified theſe hopes; be 
cauſe they removed from the houſe of Lords mol: ol 


ordinary ſtate of party appeared in this parliament, a 
long as it ſat. For, the aſſembly of commons, wht 
had put the crown on William's head, oppoſed, q 
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+ of, ſupported moſt of his meaſures, 

In a country where the laws declare, that the King's 
riniſters are reſponſible for his faults, all eyes were 
nent upon the choice which the King was to make 
bis miniſtry 3 and, for that reaſon, he was embar- 
ned. To mix whigs and tories together, men ſuſ- 
xtting and ſuſpected, hating and hated by each other, 
u full of difficulties. To truſt his ſervice to the 
tries alone, many of whom ſeemed averſe to his title, 
ppeared dangerous. To truſt it to the whigs alone, 
ns to declare himſelf the head of a party, and give 
wuntenance to a ſuſpicion, that he intended to govern 
y thoſe who had chiefly raiſed himſelf to government, 
ad to proſcribe all others from views of ambition. 
ontitude, or rather the ſhame of appearing ungrate- 
ful, prevailed with William : He threw almoſt all 
power into the hands of the whigs; Lord Notting- 
um being almoſt the only notorious oppoſer of the 
king's elevation who was brought into adminiſtration, 
le and Lord Shrewſbury were appointed ſecretaries 
i ſate;z the one from the remembrance of paſt, the 
Ker partly from views of future ſervices, and partly 
vpay a compliment to the high-church party, with 
"ich he was connected. Upon the promotion of 
Nottingham, the tories complained, that they were all 
acuded from the participation of power, except one; 
ac the whigs, that even one was admitted. By 
innge reverſes of fortune, Burnet, who had been pro- 
crided by the late King for libelling him, was made a 
alhop, and Sir Patience Ward was choſen one of the 
treſentatives in parliament, and * Pylkington Lord 

Mayor 
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But what pleaſed all, was the nomination of the 
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Mayor of that city, in which the one had been pills 
ried, and in which the other had been condemned + 
pay L. 100,000, for an offence againſt the Duke , 
York, ſimilar to that of Burnet. The privy (e1 
which had been taken from Hallifax in the late reign, 
was reſtored to him, and Lord Danby placed at th 
head of the council board; arrangements which pl 
ſed neither the whigs nor the tories z not the former 
becauſe theſe Lords had formerly humbled the whi 
cauſe; not the latter, becauſe they had lately over 
turned the tory one, But Danby, who wiſhed for hi 
old ſtaff of Lord treaſurer, thought his ſervices ill 
requitted; and, to make him reparation, he was crea 
ted Marquis of Caermarthen. In order to make roon 
for ſuch perſons as had real merit in promoting the 
revolution, or whoſe pretenſions to merit it was thought 
prudent to admit, the treaſury, the admiralty, and 
even the chancery, were put into commiſſion. But 
the expedient was diſobliging even to ſome of the per 
ſons who were honoured : For Lord Mordaunt anc 
Admiral Herbert, the one in the Treaſury, the other! 
the Admiralty, complained that they only preſided 
where they ought to have ſate alone. By ſome unac 
countable accident in the arrangement of places, Lo! 
Godolphin, who had been at the head of the treaſuf 
in the reign of Charles the Second, and reduced to be 
chamberlain to the Queen upon the ſucceſſion of that 
Prince's brother, was appointed to no higher ſtati 


than that of a commiſſioner at the treaſury-board. 


judges : Each privy-counſellor was directed to bring 
in a liſt of twelve; and, from theſe liſts, the judbes 


were ſelected; all men of abilities, and, which v * 
Y 1 4 
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Li; material for imprinting due reverence for law, in 
| nation governed by laws and not by will, men of 
Ich yet gracious manners. Military preferments 
ere given to Lord Churchill, but not ſuited either 
© his ambition or to his avarice. No notice was ta- 
tn of his lady; ſhe continued as uſual in the family 
the Princeſs Anne: A ſituation ſeemingly of ſmall 
unſequencez but which, for that very reaſon, her pride 
nd her ſpitit of intrigue determined her to convert 
mo a great one. Lord Sunderland was, by the voice 
call, excluded from every department of government ; 
ſome, becauſe he had ſerved King James; by others, 
kcauſe he had betrayed him; and by a few, leſt 
bey might appear to have been the partners of his 
reachery. 

But, though Nottingham, Shrewſbury, Hallifax, and 
Danby, appeared the public miniſters of government, 
lie King in ſecret put his real confidence at firſt, in 
ends more antiently and more ſincerely attached to 
im: and chiefly in Mr Sidney, and in Bentink, a na- 
ive of Holland; the firſt of whom he created Lord 
dney, and the laſt Lord Portland. Nottingham, 
Halifax, and Danby, imputing the want of the King's 
whdence to jealouſies inſtilled into him by each 
Wer, embarraſſed him by their mutual complaints, 
ad his affairs by thwarting one another. Notting- 
um, however, made uſe of that advantage, which ſin- 
farity of ſituation gives to every man of addreſs: Un- 
* the pretence of making his ſovereign acquainted 
Nth the detail of a conſtitution, to which it was no 
=nce to ſuppoſe him a ſtranger “, he furniſhed Wil- 
a with a lift of all the prerogatives of the crown, 
Nh their dependencies on each other; an artiſice + 
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Parr IT. by which he intended to alienate the King's mind fray 

gay that whig-party which had been accuftomed to oppoſ 

168g. the intereſts of prerogative: And to the leſſong « 

Nottingham, William willingly liſtened, from a van 

to preſerve that conſtitution unimpaired, which hat 

been committed to his care; and, perhaps, alfo fro 
[| the love of that power which men who cannot ſubmi 
to others are the fondeſt to poſſeſs. But Hallifax ani 

Danby, diicontented with their ſituation, and believin 

all others to be as difcontented as themſelves, key 

meaſures, and formed connections with the adherent 

of the old court; infinuating to their own friends 

that it was a prudent thing in others to follow theig 


example. Sir John Rereſby relates, in his Memoirs 


| | that Lord Hallifax and Lord Danby ſaid to him, tia"! 
| the one, „That wiſe men mult not venture too far? ne 
and the other, “ That, if King James would quit hn 

1 prieſts, he might {till retrieve his affairs.” Whe 7 
ſuch men ſaid ſuch things, the allurements of 2 court 
1 were thrown out to others in vain. Many looked 0 


6 aſide towards the old, at the very time they were te- 
cciving favours from the new eſtabliſhment. Hall 
fax even þ avoided the titles and ribbons which others 
ſolicited, leſt honours conferred by one prince ſhould 
be turned into diſgraces by another. In this ſituation, 
the true lovers of their country ſaw, with foreboding 
minds, that all national exertions muſt be weak, look, 
and diſappointed, if not betrayed. 


An oppoſi- The effects of this diſunion in the nation, and in 
tion raiſed 8 ; i , 0 
e the King's councils, appeared in an oppoſition to the 
ment. firſt meaſure which he propoſed. Truſting more * 


the compliance of the Lords, than to that of the com. 


mons, he had recommended to ſome peers to . 
throug 


Clarendon's Diary, and Rereſby, paſſim. + Rerelby, 34 
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krough the houſe of Lords, a bill which had been 
med in council for converting the convention into 
parliament : They obeyed, and the bill paſſed their 
touſe * without oppoſition. But, when they ſent it 
the commons on the fourth day after William was 
noclaimed, a violent oppoſition, headed by Sir Ed- 
yud Seymour, was made, under pretence, that a par- 
ument could not aſſemble without the King's writ ; 
ind that, as the preſent convention had been called 
tefore the Prince of Orange received the crown, it was 
ncapable of being converted into a parliament. The 
liſpute appeared on firſt view to regard forms only: 
But ſome of the tories meant to bring into doubt the 
King's title, by attacking the validity of that aſſembly 
which had conferred it; and others had in view, if a 
der parliament was called, to recover that ſuperiority 
n elections, which the whigs, in the firſt ſerments 
won the Prince of Orange's arrival, had obtained over 
them, However, the intereſt of individuals prevailed 
wer thoſe of party in molt of the tories. They knew, 
lat a new election mult be attended with a new ex- 
ſence to themſelves; they deſerted Seymour in his 
poſition, and the convention was converted into a 
piament. Upon this, many perſons of diſcontented 
tmpers, or who were attached to the late King, avoids 
td to give attendance in parliament any longer. 

An attack from the tories could be no great ſur- 
piſe to William; but he ſoon met with a ſucceſſion 
« chagrines, from that whig-party which had place! 
tim upon the throne. The chief objects of govern- 
nent, both in their own importance, and in the King's 
rnd, were the ſupport of Holland, attacked at that 
ime by France, the reduction of Ireland, and the 
[B 2} ſettlement 


* Journal of the Houſę of Lords, 230 February. 
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ſettlement of a revenue upon himſelf. And therefore, 
in the firſt ſpeech which he made to the convention 
aſter he was proclaimed, he had recommended theſe 
capital objects to conſideration : But he couched the 
laſt of them under the general expreſſion of « A (ts. 
ment at home.” Inſtead of proceeding, however, 25 
he wiſhed, the commons, three days after, voted*, 
that the King ſhould be defired to beſtow a donatire 
upon the foreign forces which were to leave the 
kingdom: An imiinuation as plain as could be decent. 
ly given, that their preſence was no longer apreeable, 
And the ſame day, they began to make inquiries into 
the faults of the two late reigns, by ordering accounts 
to be made up, of the money expended upon proſecu- 
tions and ſecret ſervices during that period. Soon 
after + they ranged the malverſations of thoſe reigns 
under ſeven diiferent heads, and appointed a commit- 
tee to inquire who had been guilty of them. They ng. 
med another 4 to prepare accuſations, as it thou! 
think proper, againſt thoſe adherents of the late King 
who were already in cuſtody, And, to incite private 
perſons to atk redreſs for the injuries they had ſuſer- 
ed, they appointed a third to receive their complaints. 
Votes, by which, in the courſe of a few days, one halt 
of the nation ſeemed to be ſet in battle-array agi 
the other. 

Bur, an opportunity preſenting itſelf, for ſuſnend- 
ing the mutual animoſities of parties, by means ef 
their greater paſſion againſt a common enemy, de 
King cuibraced | it. Having received intelligence, that 
the late King had ſailed A Breſt ſor Ireland, be 
communicated the news immediately to parliament 
and taking advantage of a circumſtance, that James 


4 
had 


.* * en — 

] | 9 4 Az 4+ gt 

» Tournals Houſe of Commons, Feb. 21. + Ibid, Marca. 
bid. March 6. 
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al with him a few French officers, added, that the Parr IT. 
-rafon was ſupported by a French force. At the Book I. 
bund of the words, French force, all domeſtic animo- ht bug 
+ ſeemed in an inſtant to ceaſe, and cach vied with H- 4.4 
ls neighbour, in manifeſting zeal for the new govern- DONS 
nent, and rage againſt that foreign power which was is Galed, 
nempting to overturn it; {ome being actuated by 

incerity, and others by a deſire to conceal the want of 

of it. But the former were, by far, the molt nume- 

rus. For, in the reſtoration of King James, all the 

whigs dreaded puniſhment for what they had done, 

nd moſt of the tories, for what they had neglected 

todo. Many of this laſt party, who held the rights 

of James's ſon to be ſacred, were averſe to his own 

prſon. Others, who difliked the preſent King, were 

{ill more averſe to receive another from France. And 
ll trembled at the brink of the precipice, when they | 
deheld before them the horrors of civil war, and the ; 
more dreadful horrors of revenge after it, which ever 
ie ſhould prevail. Both houſes, therefore, unani- 
mouſly reſolved to make an offer of their lives and for- 
tunes to the King: And, to make the offer more ſo- f 
emn, both waited upon him, when their addreſs was U 
preſented. The city of London thanked the houſes 


; h; 
tor what they had done. The King's antwer to the | 
| 
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«dreſs was ſuch as only an Englith prince can ule to 
a Engliſh parliament. In raiſing the dignity of the 
people, it raifed that of the perſon who was placed at 
meir head: „I aſſure you,” ſaid he, “ I will never 
* abuſe the confidence you ſhall put in me; being fully 


„ perſuaded, that there is no ſure foundation of a 
* good agreement between a king and his people, but a 
mutual truſt ; When that is once broken, a govern- 
ment is half diffolved: It ſhall, therefore, be my chief 
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cc care never to give any parliament cauſe to diftry 
« me; and the beſt method I can chuſe for that pur 
ce poſe, is never to expect any thing from them, but 
« what it ſhall he their own intereſt to grant.“ In 
the ſame anſwer, taking advantage of the zeal mani. 
feſted in the addreſs, he urged the parliament to ha- 
ſten the preparations for war, the payment of the Dutch 
charges in the cauſe of the revolution, and the ſettle. 
ment of the revenue, which he now called by its pro 
per name. To reduce Ireland, he demanded 20,059 
men: For the marine ſervice, he ſaid, a powerful fleet 
was neceſſary to be joined to the Dutch fleet, in order 
to guard the ſeas againſt France. His words, when 
he mentioned the Dutch, were pointed and ſtrong, 
partly with the view of recovering his popularity a 
mong his countrymen, and partly from ſentiment. 
« The Dutch, he ſaid, „ had neglected their own 
« ſafety, to reheve England from the extremity ſhe 
« was under. By this ſervice they had drawn inevi. 
« table deſtruction upon themſelves, unleſs it was now 
« repaid. The ruin of Holland was, by her cnemicz, 


« intended as a ſtep to that of England. They have 1 
« really,” continued he, « exhauſted themſelyes to a * 
« degree which is not eaſily to be imagined; and | om 
« am confident your generoſity towards them v! 
« have as little bounds, as theirs had towards you.“ of 1 

William, about the ſame time, took other wiſe mea- WM * 
ſures to gain the affections of his people. He ſent : C 


meſſage to the commons, in which he deſired, That, 
in ſettling the revenue, they would either take awa?, n 0 
or regulate the tax of hearth- money; a tax which WK ©: 
produced 200,000 pounds a year; but which, becauſe WW 4 


the officers of the revenue, in levying it, were at l- 


berty to enter private houſes when they pleaſed, 25 | 
| deemed I. 
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emed inconſiſtent with the honours of Engliſh li- Pazr II. 
Yet even the popularity of this offer was Boox I. 

made the ſubject of party-diviſion in parliament “. 1689. 

ſhe whigs inſiſted to relieve the people; the tories 

antended, that their burden ſhould be continued, 

under the pretence, that the hearth-money was a 

rer fund, upon which money could be borrowed, 

tan any other; but, in reality, with a view to diſap- 

ot the King of the credit of the meaſure. All free 

ons are generous and affeCtionate, at leaſt for a 

aon; but the Engliſh above all others. The people 

il been accuſtomed to ſee their Princes preſling taxes 

bon them, inſtead of removing taxes; and were ſen- 

bly affected with this well timed generoſity of their 

ter ſovereign. In the end, both houſes of parlia- 

rent preſented an addreſs of thanks to the King; and 

e city of London followed the example. The pre- 

ende to the bill contained this generous expreſſion: 

That the law of hearth- money was aboliſhed, in order 


o erect a laſting monument of their Majeſties goods ; ' 
docs in every houſe in the kingdom.” dil 
: the King took another opportunity to diſcover his Makes an 14 


| : . apology for 109 
a WT nition to the intereſts of liberty. Having cauſed ſcizing fuſe 151 


ae perſons to be ſeized upon treaſonable ſuſpicions, 2 preg i 
e ſent information of what he had done to the houſe March r. 1 
if Lords, uſing theſe expreſſions: „ That, being ex- 
* tremely tender of doing any thing which the law 
* ad not fully warrant, he had acquainted their Lord- 
„tips with what he had thought himſelf under a ne- 
, WT llity of doing, for the public peace and ſecurity of 
* tie government.” In a monarchy, to revere the 
s, is to reſpect the people. Both houſes joined in 
an 


* Journals of the Houſe of Commons, March 5th. Burnet, 2. 
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an addreſs of thanks for this delicacy of the Kin; 
and ſuſpended for a month the habeas corpus ad; 
favour granted to adminiſtration for the firſt time 
ſince the act had been paſſed. But, while moſt wen 
ſatisſied of the neceſſity which ſeemed to call for tb 
meaſure, and thought, that, in ſecret and dangeroy 
conſpiracies, the citizen had no right to complain, wk 
loſt his liberty for a ſhort time, that it might þ 
preſerved for ever; others exclaimed, that a breach 
was made in the barrier of perſonal freedom, and that 
the worlt precedents were often eſtabliſhed in the 
reigns of the beſt Princes. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe attentions, however, the 
commons could not be induced to procced in ſupply. 
ing the King's wants as he wiſhed. Men had nov 
become ſenſible that the dependence of Charles the 
Second, and the independence of his brother upon 
parliaments, had arifen from the ſtraits of the one, 
and the affluence of the other. The whig-part, 
thereſore, iormed a regular plan * to keep the King 
dependent by his neceſſities; and the torics gave wa) 
to it, partly from the malicious pleaſure of ſceing hin 
in dithculties, and partly from the profpect of giving 
him a diſguſt at the whigs. The commons firlt vo 
ted +, That the late King's revenue ſhould be levied 
until the 29th of June inſuing; which implied, that 
it was expired by the vacancy of the throne : Aiter- 
wards | they repealed it formally, and reſolved that 
all the new grants, except that of the hereditary ex- 
ciſe, ſhould endure only for a year. They voted 
likewiſe, that the Kings revenue || ſhould be no more 
than L. 1,200,000, although the late King's had been 


two 


* Burnet, 2. 13. + Journals cf the Houſe of Comment 
March 11. } Ibid, July 24. } Ibid. April 27. 
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p millions; and although the accounts preſented to Parr II, 
te houſe ſhewed, that the neat expences of govern- Book I. 
nent amounted to more than 1,700,000. They re- * 
tricted the civil liſt“ to L. 600,000, and loaded it + 
jith ſeveral new burdens. They provided |} pay for 
de Iriſh army only for fix months, and gave L. Goo, ooo 
x the Dutch charges, and L. 700,000 5 for the ſup- 
un of the navy; although the eſtimate of the one 
hd been L. 700,000, and of the other |, L. 1,100,000. 
ren theſe votes gave little ſecurity to the King, ei- 
ber for his own revenue, or for the national ſervices : 
For, the commons ** poſtponed from time to time the 
fgnment of funds: Some aſſignments were loſt by 
ferences with the houſe of Lords.; others were 
topped by the Commons: The bill for ſettling the 
ing's revenue was not ordered till late in the ſeſſion; 
wr did it paſs this ſeſſion at all: And the produce of 
te funds aſſigned, when joined together, was far ſhort i! 
the ſums voted. wh 

Theſe things affeted the King the more, becauſe A — 2 1541 
bey injured public credit: Diſtruſting the ſtability of ; | 
le preſent government, and obſerving the want of 


[CJ confidence 
Journals of the Houſe of Commons, March 20. 
t Ibid. April 20. } Ibid. March 23. $ Ibid, April 25. 


| Ibid. March 26. 
The poll-bill did not paſs the Commons till the 26th of April. 
Nee additional poll-bill was loſt by a difference with the Lords, who 
ned a right to tax themſelves. The bill for one ſhilling in the 
kad upon eſtates and offices did not paſs the Commons till the 17th 
Inne, nor that for the additional cuſtoms till the 12th of July. 
hs laſt was loſt by a difference with the Lords upon their claiming 
iht to alter a money-bill. The bill for a tax upon ground-rents 
London was dropped by the Commons. The exciſe- bill paſſed the 
bamons ſo late as the 15th of July: And that for eſtabliſhing a 
& fir payment of the Dutch charges ftill later, to wit, on the 10th 
lu, vid. Journals of the Houſe of Commons of thoſe dates, 
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confidence in the King manifeſted by the Commore [ 
the monied men“ ſcrupled to advance upon the votes be 
of parliament. Even while the Commons were mz Oi 
ing ſeveral funds together + for the moſt Calutary off nu 
national purpoſes, the care of the navy, they were cd 
liged to impower a committee to receive propoſals ſoil © | 
2 collateral ſecurity. The ſervants of governmend © 1 
diſcovered the ſame diſtruſt. A ſtrong inſtance oi * « 
this appeared at Cheſter. An officer + having been © t 
ſent with ſome ſupplies into Ireland, and ordered off « ! 
receive L. 1000, in paſſing, from the cuſtom-houſe oi «© : 
Cheſter, the colleCtor paid L. 600 of the money; b to 
refuſed the remainder, becauſe he had not govem « \ 
ment-money in his hands. The dethroner of o 
King, the rival of another, the head of the proteſtanf © ! 
league, the ruler of two of the wealthieſt nations “ 
Europe, was refuſed the advance of L. 400, by one oi © * 
his own cuſtom-houſes. In the mean time, the Dutch © | 
the Scots, the Iriſh, the friends and enemies equal: « | 
of William in England, the fleet that was equippe , 
the army that was raiſing, even the creditors of tia © | 
two late Princes, were clamorous for money, which © | 
the King had not always to give. William found,. 
that the head of a free people, whether a Stadtholdeſ * * 
of Holland, or a King of England, muſt ſometimes be 4 
as neceſſitous as his ſubjects g. . 
RNereſpy, 347. + Journals of the Houſe of Comm» K 
April 30. } M*Xenzie, p. 54. Journals Houſe of Commot M1; 
Auguſt 12. | me 
$ From the correſpondence of the Lords Juſtices of Ireland wil " 


Lord Nottingham, which is in the Paper-office, and from the ma 
ſcript correſpondence of General MKay with King William 2 
Lord Portland, it appears, that the governments of Ireland and _ 
land were miſerably diſtreſſed for money, during ſome years alter xt 
revolution. 
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It was in vain for the King to complain of the difficul- 
es he found in his new government. Great bodies 
of his ſubjects anſwered, that their grievances were 
nuch greater. The tories repreſented, through the 
channel of Lord Nottingham, « That, however wil- 
« ling their party in general was to ſupport the inte- 
« reſts of the crown, they durſt not diſcover their in- 
« clinations, but were obliged to concur in meaſures 
« they diſapproved ; becauſe their enemies in the 
« houſe of Commons were permitted to keep axes and 
« rods hanging over them.” That Lord pointed out 
to the King, “ the danger of a ſtate of party in 
„which the whigs were ready to continue old di- 
ſturbances, and the tories to create new ones; the 
« former to inflict puniſhments for offences committed 
« in the late reigns, and the latter to eſcape from 
them: Offences which ought to be overlooked ; 
« becauſe moſt of- the leading men in the nation had 
been engaged in them; and becauſe the beſt way 
„to avoid future injuries was to bury the paſt in ob- 
« livion.” The church of England inſinuated, “ That 
* honour, and conſiſtency with former profeſſions, 
* made it difficult for all her members openly and 
* at once to acknowledge his title to the throne, 
however well pleaſed in private moſt of them might 
de with his poſſeſſing it.” A ſuggeſtion which pro- 
bably had the more weight with the King, becauſe at- 
tention to the hiſtory of the nation for many centuries 
nicht have taught him, that oaths impoſed by govern- 
ment, are lender ſecurities. The diſſenters complain— 
tl, © That they were ſcarcely ranked among Engliſh 
„ſubjects; for, their laity was excluded from views 
" of ambition in the ſtate, and their clergy in the 
church; the one by the neceſſity of taking the ſa- 
| [C 2] « cramental 
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te cramental teſt, and the other by that of complying 
e with the act of uniformity.” The ſectaries ex. 
claimed, “That they were even expoſed to Puniſh. 
« ment by law for the ſake of their conſcience; 
And theſe two laſt bodies of men reminded him of 
his promiſes in Holland, and of the terms of his ma. 
nifeſto in England. The tories therefore preſſed for 
an act of indemnity; the church for a diſpenſation 
from taking the oaths to the new government; the 
diſſenters for a repeal of the ſacramental teſt in {a 
your of all proteſtants, and an act of comprehenſion; 
and the ſeCtaries for an act of toleration at leaſt, 

Although no man was more ready than William to 
take advantage of accidents, yet his natural genius, 
and the continual difficulties of his life, had accuſtom- 
ed him to act by ſyſtem. He therefore entered into 
all theſe different views, and reſolved to carry them 
into execution in one common plan. By this conduct 
he hoped to gain all parties. Perhaps too, the lan- 
guage ſo often repeated in public and private flatte- 
rics, that he was to deliver England from all her miſe- 
ries and diſſentions, might ſuggelt the thought of ſg- 
naliſing the firſt year of his reign, by uniting all his 
people, and aboliſhing the diſtinctions of whig and to- 
ry, churchman and difſenter : Diſtinctions which, un- 
lets ſo far as they affected himſelf, his natural magna- 
nimity and phlegmatic temper made him look upon 
with indifference. 

The attack upon the ſacramental teſt came from the 
King. As ſoon as he came to the throne, he had ſig- 
nified in council his deſire that all proteſtants ſhould 
be indiſcriminately capable of holding offices. Soon 
after he took an opportunity to give a more public 


declaration of his ſentiments : For he went to parlia- 
ment, 
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ad, in a ſpeech, made uſe of theſe words: „ As I 
doubt not you will ſufficiently provide againſt pa- 
# piſts, ſo I hope you will leave room for the admiſ- 
« fon of all proteſtants that are willing and able to 
i ſerve. This conjunction in my ſervice will tend to 
s unite you among yourſelves, and to ſtrengthen you 
zpainſt your common enemies.” The ſpeech was 
ummunicated previouſly only to Lord Hallifax and 
lr Hampden. The day before, a committee had 
ben appointed“ to add to the oath-bill, a clauſe for 
ting away the neceſſity of the ſacramental teſt, Lord 
Halifax + contending for it beyond others. But, af- 
tr this ſpeech was heard, the clauſe was rejected by a 
feat majority. A fimilar clauſe was offered as a 
rler t: It met with the ſame fate. A petition from 
tte city of London to the houſe of Commons 5, that 
te King might be at liberty to uſe indiſcriminately 
le ſervice of all his proteſtant ſubjects, was equally 
regarded. | 

The King, in order to make up for the diſappoint- 
tent which the church-party was giving him, and to 
win two ends at once, ſignified privately his wiſhes 
> diſpenſe with the oaths of the clergy to govern- 
tent, provided the reſt of his proteſtant-ſubjects were 
rlered from the ſacramental teſt ; recommended a 
ljenſation to the houſe of Lords; and in the end 
Pt a clauſe put into the oath-bill which conferred 
Fon him 2 power of giving diſpenſations; for, the 


: clauſe 
| Journals of the Houſe of Lords, March 15. | + Burnet, 
a . 8. Journals of the Houſe of Lords, March 16. bid. 


lach 22, $ Journals of the Houſe of Commons, June 25. 
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clauſe did not oblige the clergy to take the oaths, ur 
leſs tendered by the King and council. The chure 
party embraced the favour preſented to them, but tos 
no notice of the return that was expected for it. 
bill paſſed the houſe of Lords “. 

Irritated by this, the diſſenters in the houſe « 
Commons reſolved to ſhow as little delicacy to 
conſciences of churchmen, as the churchmen h 
ſhewn to theirs z and therefore, when they receive 
the oath-bill from the Lords, they moved for an amend 
ment to oblige the clergy to take the oaths before th 
frſt of Auguſt enſuing, without any excuſe, unde 
pain of ſuſpenſion, and, in ſix months from that pe 


Joined the diſſenters in the amendment; becauſe 
however jealous of the power of the King, they we 
{till more jealous of any thing that could weaken t 
ſecurity of his title. The amendment + paſſed th 
Commons: When ſent to the Lords it was rejectec 
Conferences enſued between the houſes, but in van 
ſor rigour had produced obſtinacy. All the allowan 
that could be obtained from the Commons for the pr 
judices of high-church men, was a power to the Kin 
to grant to any twelve clergymen who ſhould be 
prived for refuſing to take the oaths, a third of the 
benefices during his pleaſure. 

During this ſtruggle, the coronation oath to be! 
ken by the King was adjuſted in the houſe of Con 
mons : Part of it was, that the King ſhould maintal 
the proteſtant religion : The church-party added thel 
words, * As eſtabliſhed by law,” in order to bn 


the King to the maintenance of the church of * 
and 


* Rereſby, 327. Burnet, 2. p. 8. Journ. Houſe of Lords, 16 
+ Journals of the Houſe of Commons, 13th and 15th April 
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uud alone. The difſenters endeavoured to“ preſerve 
-mſclves from the conſequence of this addition by 
Lather, © That nothing in the act ſhould be under. 
n ſtood to diſable the King from afſenting to any bill 
« preſented by parliament for altering any form or ce- 
« remony of the eſtabliſhed church, provided her doc. 
« trines, a liturgy, and epiſcopal government, be pre- 

« ſerved 5 but were over- ruled. 

All theſe things might have convinced the King, 
bow fruitleſs as well as unpopular it was, to perſevere 
n his ſcheme of obtaining favour for diſſenters : But 
aſtinate in what he thought to be right, he perſiſted 
n ſupporting a bill of comprehenſion, which, by his 
kezeſtion, had been brought into the houſe of Lords. 
And indeed many things promiſed it ſucceſs. In the 
bur of common danger from popery, during the late 
rin, the church had made every advance to the preſ- 
Merian part of the diſſenters, and among other things 
kad propoſed to them a ſcheme of comprehenſion, in 


wich, by mutual conceſſions, both parties might have 


en united in principles and preferments. The bi- 
hops had teſtified their wiſhes for it to the late King, 
u the paper for which they had been ſent to the 
lower. Sancroft the Archbiſhop f had even gone 
ime length in adjuſting the terms of it. The appli- 
ations of the church of England to the Prince of 
Orange, and the Prince's manifeſto to the nation, had 
een full of it. Before the non-juring biſhops retired 
um parliament t, they had, either from real or af- 
kited moderation, recommended an act of compre- 
tenſion, The Earl of Nottingham, the chief of the 
high 
* Journals of the Houſe of Commons, 28th March. + State 
le Vol. V. 840. + Burnet, 2. p. 6. Journals of the Houſe 
Cords, 33d March, 
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high church party“, had brought the bill into 8 
houſe of Lords. Theſe things deceived the King int 
an opinion, that it was agreeable to the nation. Þ 
he was ſoon undeceived : A fierce conteſt aroſe in blap! 
houſe of Lords, whether ſcrupulous diſſenters ſhoul 
be indulged in not kneeling at the ſacrament : A mo 
manly ſubject of debate enſued upon the queſtis xt 2 
whether any lay Lords ſhould be joined to the ſpiri mer 
tual ones in framing the terms of comprehenſion. Th 
votes + were equal in both queſtions. The bill wich 
difhculty paſſed the Peers, and was ſent to the Con rere 
mons. But, to the aſtoniſhment of the King and t 
people, the Commons, inſtead of proceeding upon it 
inſtantly voted an addreſs, in which they thankeWWMrot 
the King for his care of the church, and reminde 
him that the misfortunes of preceding Princes ha 
been owing to their want of it: Compliments and cc 
memorations which were in reality reproaches | the ant 
concluded with begging him to ſummon a convocafcen 
tion of the clergy, © to be adviſed with in the ſettie ie 
« ment of eccleſiaſtical affairs.” Soon after e 
Lords concurred in the addreſs. This application vr 
put the intereſts of the diſſenters into the hands of With 
convocation of their adverſaries, the King anſwereqiio 
with expreſſions of compliment equally infincere. Hai, 
ſaid he would call a convocation ; but the time of ea JW 
ling it he kept indefinite, by adding, „He would co 
« jt as ſoon as might be.” ti 

Of all the King's ſchemes for the reconciliation 00": 
his proteſtant ſubjects, he was ſucceſsful in that on! 
of a toleration. The bill for it paſſed both houſes 

| without W's 

* Journals of the Houfe of Lords, March 27. 

+ Ibid. zd and 5th April. 

1 Journals of the Houſe of Commons, April gth and 13th, 
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bout oppoſition, partly from the humanity and 
od ſenſe of the nation, and partly becauſe the 
durch was thought to be ſufficiently ſecured, by the 
ippointments which the King had received. 

Although in hiſtory, the cauſes of events ſhould be 
vinted out before the events themſelves are related, 
xt a contrary method becomes ſometimes neceſſary. 
There were various cauſes of theſe diſappointments. 
je church-party was by far the moſt numerous in 
arliament 3 many being tories in the church, who 
dere whigs in the ſtate. A number of members, 
zo had deſerted their duty in parliament, returned, 
nd took their ſeats during theſe debates, in order to 
wotect the church from the attack, as they called it, 
Thich was making upon her altars. The aſſiſtance of 
be diſſenters againſt popery, and in defence of liber- 
u was now no longer needed; and their ſhort-lived 
annections with the late King were recollected. An- 
dent antipathies, with new jealouſies, ſtarted up in 
ue minds of the tories 3 and both were increaſed by 
de freedoms with which ſome of the whig Lords, 
prticularly Macclesfield and Mordau reated the 
durch in their ſpeeches and proteſt for cven 
loſe could not bear to hear her treated wi ecen- 
who had ſeldom attended to her tenets. 
lig party of the eſtabliſhed communion, many look- 
4 upon matters of religion with indifference, and 
fought, that the toleration in favour of all opinions 
would be the more eaſily maintained, in proportion to 
de greater numbers who ſtood in need of it. Of the 
enters themſelves, many of the prelbyterians were 
id leſt they ſhould weaken the ſtrength of their 
ty, by dividing the diſſenting intercil, and ti c 
| [DJ wers 


ut 


' Lords journals, 
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more rigid ſectaries looked with envy at that pa the 
pation of honours in church and in ſtate, which H en 
preſbyterians were to obtain, and from which t 
themſelves were to be excluded. There were 2 fe 
in parliament too of firm minds and remoter views: 
who, reflecting that the diſſenting intereſt had bee 
always as much attached to liberty, as the church 
England had been to prerogative, thought that opp 
ſition and liberty would be buried in the ſame grave 
and that great factions ſhould be kept alive, both i 
church and in ſtate, for the ſake of the ſtate itſelf, 
William found equal difficulty in reconciling tht 
political differences of his ſubjects. A few days af 
ter his ſpeech in favour of diſſenters, he ſent a meſ 
ſage to both houſes, recommending an act of inden 
nity. The magnanimity of this meaſure could not be 
oppoſed with decency in public ; both houſes, there 
fore, gaye him thanks in an addreſs. But ſome mem 
bers of the upper, and many more of the lower houſe 
concerted meaſures in private to diſappoint that merc 
for which they thanked their ſovereign in public. 
William's attempts to end old diviſions proved on 
the ſources of new ones. He was repaid with the 
jealouſy of the whigs for his compaſſion to tories, and 
with the anger of the church for his favour to diſſen 
ters. Many of the diſcontented whigs ſuggelted te 
their party in private , * That all Kings were fond 
« of prerogative, and that the King wanted a pardot 
« for the miniſters of the late reigns, only with a vie 
« to employ ſervants, who would be as obſequious te 
« him as they had been to former princes.” | 
But the breach between the King and a great pn 
| . 
* Burnet, 2. p. IT. 
+ Burnct, 2. p. 15. Lord Delamer's works, 
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+ of their followers, „That the church of England 
ran a greater riſł in the preſent reign from diſſen- 
ters, than it had done in the late one from Roman 
Catholics.” Sancroft the Archbiſhop refuſed to 
wen the King. Five of the biſhops who had been 
at to the Tower by the late King, and three others, 
fuſed to take the oaths, or to give their attendance 
p parliament. Many hundreds of the inferior clergy 
nitated, in their own ſpheres, theſe examples of diſ- 
becience. The popularity of the five biſhops be- 
me greater with their own party, from the contraſt 
ktween their behaviour and that of Archbiſhop Lam- 
ugh, and Biſhop Sprat, two favourites of the old 
wurt, but who now concurred with the meaſures of 
de new one in all things: And hence, the greater 
nimoſity aroſe, between thoſe of the clergy who con- 
med, and thoſe who did not conform, to the new 
prernment. The nation entered into the diſputes of 
de church; for, as all her members alledged the im- 
julſe of conſcience to juſtify what they did, one half 
(the people honoured, and the other ſcoffed at, the 
rinciples they aſſumed. But the King ſtood aſto- 
ed to find, that he reigned over ſubjects who 
dre more fond of continuing diviſions, than other na- 
wns are of bringing them to a period. 

High ſpirited nations forget their own animoſities 
fly in thoſe againſt other nations. The King re- 
fred to gratify his natural hatred of France, and ho- 


* rage of the nation upon the continual object of 
*wwerfion and jealouſy. The parliament, though di- 
"da 4 . . - 

02d in every other thing, was unanimous in favour- 


1 2] ing 


io purchaſe domeſtic quiet to himſelf, by turning 
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ing the inclination of the King on this point. Boch 
houſes, therefore, in an addreſs, aſſured him of thei 
ſupport in a war againſt France. The King coul 
not conceal his joy when he received it. The word 
of his anſwer were ſhort and unaffected, and theze 
fore contained the ſentiments of his heart: « The 
« meaſures of France,” he ſaid, « amounted ſo much 
ct to a declaration of war, that a war on the part of 
« England was not ſo much an act of choice, as of 
c neceſlity.” The Empire, Spain, Holland, the El 
tor of Brandenburgh, united at the ſame time again 
France, and many other Princes prepared to joir 
them. The hour ſeemed to approach when Lewis XIV 
was to be called upon, to pay the forfeit he had long 
owed for his inſults to all the nations around him, 
William is reported to have ſaid to his confidents, tl 
the day on which England joined the other powers of 
Europe againſt their common enemy, * was the fill 
« day of his reign.” But as the late King was it 
Ireland, thoſe who conſidered the ſtate of things wit 
leſs ſanguine expectations, foreſaw that a war on the 
part of England muſt chiefly be defenſive. Others 
who examined the nature of free and trading nations, 
believed that an alliance between England and Hol- 
land, under one common Prince, could not fall to be 
the ſubject of jealouſies to both. 
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later of Lord Sunderland to King William, dated Am- 
ſerdam, March 8th, immediately after the revolution. 
—Anxious about his own fate—reminds King William 
of his ſervices in the revolution. 


F I had not followed the advice of my friends rather 

than my own ſenſe, I ſhould not have been out of 
lagland at this time; for I thought I had ſerved the 
public ſo importantly in contributing what lay in me to- 
rards the advancing of your glorious undertaking, that 
le having been in an odious miniſtry ought not to have 
aliged me to be abſent : but nothing makes me repine 
b much at it, as that I could not give my vote for pla- 
Wy your Majeſty on the throne, as I would have done 
th as much joy and zeal as any man alive; and do 
wr moſt heartily wiſh you all the greatneſs and proſpe- 
it) you deſerve, which is to wiſh you more than any 
un ever had. I muſt now beg leave to offer to your Ma- 
my moſt humble acknowledgments for your juſtice 
| and 
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and grace in ordering me to be ſet at liberty. I came 
into this country becauſe I defired to be intirely in you 
power, and will continue in it till you forbid me, which 
I hope in charity your Majeſty will never do: I flould 
be ſure you never would, if my condition were worthy 
of your conſideration. Wherever I am in the world, 
your commands, as they ought, ſhall be moſt exafi] 
obeyed by, | (In King William's Cabinet. 
Amſterdam, March 8. 


Lady Sunderland to King William.— 4 fimilar letter. 
T* E relief I had by your Majeſty's juſtice and grace 
from the ſharpeſt apprehenſions that ever I lay un- 
der, may, I hope; be allowed a ſufficient plea for the l- 
berty I now take to preſent you my moſt humble ac- 
knowledgments for that great charity of yours: I dare 
not impute it to any other motive; but however unfor- 
tunate my preſent circumſtances are, I have this to ſup- 
port me, that my thoughts as well as actions hare 
been, are, and I dare ſay ever will be, what they ought 
to be to your Majeſty ; and not only upon the account 
of. the duty I now owe you, but long before your glo- 
rious undertaking, I can't but hope you remember how 
devoted I was to your ſervice, which was founded upon 
ſo many great and eſtimable qualities in you, that I can 
never change my opinion, whatever my fortune may be 
in this world; and may I but hope for ſo much of your 
Majeſty's favour, as to live quietly in a country where 
you have ſo much power, till it ſhall pleaſe God to let 
me end my days at my own home, I ſhall ever be mol: 


truly and humbly thankful. (In Xing William's Cabinet. 
Amſterdam, March 11. 


Lett 
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Litter of Lord Adrien to Ki ing Wi liam— Anxious 
about his fate. 


OUR diſpleaſure i is of all things the moſt grievous. 
1 deſerve . pity upon many accounts. That I be- 
ech you do withdraw, and forgive my failings, and dis. 
ole of me for ever as you ſhall think fit. God Als 
ichty preſerve you for ever. 

Thurſday. (In King William's Cabinet.) 


e above three letters ſhow the difficult ſituation into 
which the double, conduCt of Lord and Lady Sunder- 
land (as double-dealing always does) had thrown both 
themſelves and 58 William. 


— 


L memoirs written by Sir John Lowther, firſt Lord of 
the Treaſury to King William, part of which Sir 
James Lowther was ſo obliging as to ſhow me, there 
ia very ſtrong picture of the diſtreſſes which King 
William was under in England, from want of money. 

pit the ſtrongeſt picture of all is in a letter in King 
William's cabinet, from Lord Godolphin to King Wil- 
lam, without a date, but appearing from its contents 
de e have been written in the year 1693. This letter, 
containing the true ſtate of parties and of the king 
immediately after the revolution, and being a very re- 
narkable one in many reſpects, I print the whole 


df it, 


For 
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For the KING. 


S1R, 


H', according to my duty, made it my bufing 
not only to give a conftant attendance in the he 

all this ſeſſions, but at all meetings to which I was calle 
to conſider how to carry on your affairs; and hai 
thereby had an opportunity to make ſeveral obſervati 
that may prove for your Majeſty's ſervice to knoy, 
think myſelf obliged, with all imaginable ſubmiſſion, 
lay them before your Majeſty. 
And it being generally diſcourſed as if your Maje 
had a peace in proſpect, you'll pardon me, Sir, if in 
thoſe obſervations, in the firſt place, I preſume to 
how much, in my poor opinion, it will contribute 
your future happineſs if it ſhould, if poſſible, be perfel 
ed before the meeting either of this or any other p 
liament. 
When your Majeſty conſiders the preſent ſtate of t 
kingdom, and the factions that are in it, you'll find d 
the two great points that require more eſpecially o 
care, are how to manage the partyes ſoe as to maint 
yourſelf againſt your enemies abroad, and at the fan 
time ſo to preſerve your authority at home, that the! 
ceſlity of doing the one may not bring you to ſuch © 
cumſtances that it will be impoſſible for you to keep t! 
other ; and this taſk is more difficult, becauſe the tore) 
who are friends to prerogative, are ſo mingled with] 
cobites, that they are not to be confided in during i 
war; and the Whigs, who are, for that reaſon, of nect 
ſity to be employed to ſupport your cauſe againk 


common enemy, will at the ſame time OY 


P 


* 
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can to make uſe of that opportunity to leſſen your 
| power. And let them pretend what they will to 
x Majeſty, the ſeveral inſtances they have given this 
Cons of their intentions that way, puts this matter 
of all doubt to any perſon who has taken the leaſt 
ns to obſerve them, and it's beyond all diſpute mani- 
that though they will give money to keep out King 
nes, yet they'll never give you one vote to ſupport 
xr juſt right in any point where (what they pleaſe to 
the intereſt of the people is concerned. 

This being the condition of your partye, which 1 
ume your Majeſty will allow to be too true, I am 
ndent, when you look into the funds that are given 
the ſervice of this year, and conſider how much they 
ſn and incumber your hereditary revenue; and when 
know, Sir, that if the war continue, it will be impoſſible 
are the cuſtoms (which is the only tax now leſt you 
expect will ever be given for a longer time than from 
to year) from being likewiſe pawned for five years 
laſt ; I preſume to ſay, Sir, theſe things conſidered, 
ur Majeſty will be of opinion that it is more your in- 


ace this ſummer, than ever it was ſince you fat upon 
t throne of England; and that if you have it not, as 
gs have been managed, the next year's expences will 
anticipate thoſe branches of the revenue that ever 
ne been kept hitherto for the ordinary ſupport of the 
rernment, that it will be ſcarce poſſible that your Ma- 
ly ſhould ever ſee an eaſy day, though it ſhould pleafc: 
d hereafter to give you ſuch a peace as yourſelf could 
M: and the ground-work on which I build this aſ- 
mon is, that it ever was and ever will be impracticable 
M any king of England to be the leaſt happy, who mult 
dend upon a parliament every ycar to give him a mil- 
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lion of money for his common and neceſſary fupgy 
and that this will be your Majeſty's circumſtance, if 
war be another year continued, will, I fear, by the f 
lowing account of expence of this year, and by the gu 
or computation of what may be the funds for the ne 
appear to be very near a demonſtration. 


The funds for 94. 


Land-tax, beſides what is paid thereout to 
the defect of the poll, to this year's 
charge, - - — - 

2d, Ninepenſe upon the exciſe granted for 
16 years, to commence from May, 97.; 
the ſalt to make good the fund in the 
mean time, to rais by way of lottery for 
this year's ſervis, - — 

3d, Ninepenſe upon the exciſe, granted for 
oo years, to commence from May, 97. 
the tunag being to ſupply the ſame in 
the mean time, to rais upon perpetual 


intereſt and lives for this year's ſervis, 1, 500% 
Quarterly poll given for - - 700,0 
Hackney-coaches to be licenſed for 21 

years, - - - - 100,00 


Paper act for four years, - „ 230 
5,030,00 


Note, The 2 ninepenſes granted this year upon i 
exciſe, with that which was laſt year given upon u 
ſame revenues, for raifing a million of money upon live 
are allowed to ſink the hereditary exciſe above 2500 
per annum; and the remainder being made a collat 
ſecurity, that the ſalt and tunage ſhall anſwer 280,00 
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annum, till May 1695, will, in probability, be there- 
| ſunk about 100,000 a- year more for that; from the 
branch muſt not hereafter be expected more then 
0,000 per annum; though formerly it yielded when 
> half crown ſtood ſingly, (and that is only hereditary) 
0000 J. a-year. I take it for granted that if the war 
ntinue, it will be impoſſible for your Majeſty to leſſen 
ur charge; for as the confederats muſt take it ill if 
e land forces are not the ſame, for the parliament will 
er ſuffer the navy to be decreaſed; therefore I com- 
te the money neceſſary to be given to be likewiſe 
00,000. 


No 


A gueſs at the funds for 95. 


ur ſhillings in the pound upon land, un- 
leſs it be more equally aſſeſt, (and that 
the major part of the houſe will never 
allow) will not yield above 1,800,000, 
and of that then will probably be antici- 
pated by the clauſes of credit given this 
year about 600,000; ſo that to next 
year's charge muſt not be expected more 
than — > — - 1200, ooo 


The pole can't poſſibly be repeated next year, in re- 
pud it will be in collection in April next, nor more can 
& got upon trade, ſince the tunage is now granted. 

There can be no more money raiſed by proteſts for 
rant of funds, there being no revenew out of which to 
. any, but the ſmall remainder of the hereditary 
uciſe. 

For that not only the cuſtoms muſt be pawn'd for a 
liderable time, but a further charge upon land, and 
kreral heads of exciſes muſt be brought to make up the 
LE 2] ſum 


that it was ever tendered, by thoſe that were your ene 
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ſum wanting; and when the cuſtoms are ſo pawn 
the hereditary excife part leſſened for ever, and an othy 
part made a colatral ſecurity for three years, to its pi 
judice 100,000 per annum; and the ninepence (th 
uſed to be given to the crown in caſes of neceſh 
ſettled two of them for gg years, and the third for 1 
years to come, nothing is more plain, than that yg 
Majeſty has not a revenew of your own to depend upd 
at preſent of above 400,000 per annum, nor will the 
he any other in proſpect when the uſual ones are difpe 
fed on as aboveſaid; for that computing the neceſſ 
charge of the government, in time of peace, at 1,400,00 
a-year, which 1s the loweſt it has been eſtimated at, 
million muſt conſtantly be raiſed out of your ſubjed 
pockets, by extraordinary ways for your ſupport; an 
how uneaſy that will make your government to yourlelt 
I leave your Majeſty to judge. I ſhall only add, that 
is manifeſtly the deſigns of ſome people to keep neceſ 
ties always upon you, and it was from ſuch that then: 
verſion of the 600,000 upon the Eaft India Compan 
and the reſolutions to charge the cuſtoms this year, pr 
ceeded. And nothing, I can affure your Majeity, pre 
vented the latter but the warmth you ſpoke with on tha 
ſubject to the ſecretary. . 

A new parliament will not help this matter; for | 
who will be the givers, there will remain til! the ſamd 
ways of giving; and let what ſort of men ſoever be che 
ſen, I dare anſwer for't, a majority of them will de 
much rather for mortgaging the revenue of the crow 
than their own land; and this makes me have reaſon tl 
ſear your Majeſty will never again have ſuch an offer: 
was made you this ſeſſions ; and refuſed by thoſe that 
pretended to be your friends, and ſoon after repente 


mes 
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; when, upon thinking on't more thoroughly, they 
4 of what infinite advantage it would have been to 
u government. 

But, Sir, fince I have mentioned a new parliament, 
| knowing you will be preſs'd by the whiggs to have 
being ſanguine enough to imagine they ſhall be able 
get a greater majority in the next than they can pre- 
xd to in this, you'll pardon me for troubling you with 
word or two on that ſubject: and in my humble opi- 


continue, to continue the parliament ; and if the 
rends, to let that end with it. And my reaſons for 
5 opinion are: 

iſt, Theſe are the ſame men that engaged your Ma- 
y in the war, and are obliged by their votes to ſup- 
you in it. 

2dly, The experience you have that this houſe will do 
ought to be an unanſwerable argument againſt part- 
g with it, for a new one, when you do not know whe. 
er they will be for you or not. 

(dly, The great reaſon that's given for diſſolving this, 
ng, becauſe it's ſaid they have an ill reputation, ought 
it to ſway in this affair, but the contrary ; ſince that is 
a ſcandal raiſed by the enemys of the government; 
« the ſupporting your Majeſty being the crime they 
to their charge, your Majeſty's friends ought to 
tem them for that, for which they are hated by their 
a 

y, Your Majeſty has ſor this 4 years laſt paſt been 
ag all employments to members of the houſe, which 
high it has not ſignified much in any party buſineſs, 
in the grand affair of carrying on the war, they have 
a of mighty ſervice ; for there is but very ſew in- 
aces of any of them but which upon occaſion appear 
te 


n it ſeems to be unqueſtionably your intereſt, if the 


— „ 1 . 
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to be hearty for your government, in relation to the {, 
reign diſpute, and many of theſe will be left out in 
new choice, which will be no ſmall prejudice to you 
Majeſty, conſidering that moſt of your enemys in t 
houſe of Commons are made ſo, becauſe they have n 
places like the reſt. 

But what's the moſt dangerous conſequence of a ne 
election is, that it will throw the ballance too much or 
the one fide or the other; for either the whiggs will, a 
cording to their expeCtation, get it into their hands ir 
tirely, and then I fear your Majeity will think the imp 
fitions they'll be laying upon you unreaſonable; or other 
wiſe the torys will have the aſcendant, and then it's u 
be doubted that they, in revenge to the whiggs, will, fo 
the major part, be governed by the artifices of the Jace 
bites, and from ſuch a misfortune nothing leſs than d 
ſtruction can proceed. 

Whereas, as the houſe is now conſtituted, the whigy 
are not ſtrong enough to make uſe of the neceſlitys 6 
your government as much as they are inclined to do 
neither are the torys numerous enough to reſent you 
Majeſty's favouring the whiggs. Sir, upon the whole, 
ſhall preſume to conclude as I began, that the parlia 
ment that begun with the war, ſhould likewiſe end witl 
it, and not before. 

And if it pleaſed God to grant your Majeſty an he 
nourable peace, and you would then be pleaſed to {et 
up for a party of your own, and lett all people ſee that 1 
they expected your favour they muſt depend upon yo 
for it, and not lett any one hope for promotion for be 
ing true to a faction, but by ſerving of you; I preſum 
to ſay that the war being ended, a new parliament cal 
led, and ſuch meaſures purſued, your Majeſty woule 


quickly find, that the jacobites would turn moderat 
churchmen 
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achmen, and loyall ſubjects, and the whiggs much 
ate obſequious courtiers, and eaſier ſervants than now 
hey are. 
| ſhall conclude with begging your Majeſty's pardon 
ot humbly for the trouble I have preſumed to give 
and I am perſuaded if you knew with what zeal 
& is intended ſor your ſervice, you would not refuſe 
perant it to, 8 IR, 
Your Majeſty's moſt duti full 

and obedient ſubject and ſervant. 


art.] My reaſon for imputing this letter to Lord 
Codolphin is, that I found it in the bundle of Lord 
Godolphin's letters, and there was written on the la- 
bel of the bundle theſe words: „5 letters from 
Lord Godolphin,“ and in the bundle there were 56, 
beſides this one. People who have ſeen the letter dif- 
fer whether it be his hand- writing. The orthography 
v, in ſeveral words, different from his common ſpel- 
ling. It is not ſigned by him; but this circumſtance 
nther aids the preſumption of his having writ it : for 
all King William's other miniſters ſigned their letters 
to their maſter ; whereas, of the other 56 letters writ- 
ten by Lord Godolphin, there is only one ſigned by 
him, 


AL, __ WW 


Mile King William was engaged in his project of re- 
conciling the religious differences of England, he was 
a great pains to find out the proportions between 
churchmen, diſſenters, and papiſts. In his cheſt there 
b the following curious report in conſequence of an 


fMquiry upon that head. 
The 
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The NUMBER of FREEHOLDERS in ENGLAND. 


Conformiſts. Non-conformiſts, Pani 


Province of Canterbury, 2,123,362 93,151 
of York, 353,892 15,525 

In both 2,477,254 108,676 
Conformiſts, 2,477,254 
Nonconformiſts, 108,676 

2,585,930 

Papiſts, 13,856 

In all England, 2,599,786 


According to which account, the proportion of 
Conformiſts to Non-conformiſts, is 

Conformiſts te Papiſts, is 

Conformiſts and Non-conformiſts together to Pa- 
piſts, 1s 


22+ to on 
17877 


1867 


11,87 
1,97 


13,85 


PAPISTS in the ſeveral provinces above the age of 16. 


Canterbury, - - 
London, - - - 
Wincheſter, - - 
Rocheſter, - - - 
Norwich, - - - 
Lincoln, - - - 
Ely, 5 9 P " 
Chicheſter, - - - 
Saliſbury, = - - 
Exeter, - - — - 


Bath and Wells, — - - 


142 
2,009 
968 
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Worceſter, = = - 719 
Coventry and Litchfield, — 1,949 
Hereford, - - - 714 
Glouceſter, - - 2 4 124 
Briſtol, - - ah - 199 


Oxford, SG 8 8 358 
St David's, . 217 
Landaff, 551 
Bangor, - - - 19 
ot Aſaph, — - „ "276 


Total of theſe, 11,867 


Peterſborough; - 83 163 
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There are in the province of Canterbury 23740 pa- 
ils, half of theſe is under the age of 16 years, viz. 
18703 a ſeventh part of theſe are aged, and above 3391. 
aking out of the ſaid number of papiſts the two laſt 
ms, which make in all 1 5261 3 there remains then 
10, of which the one half is women : there remains 
wrefore in. the province of Canterbury, fitt to bear 
ms, 4239 papiſts. 

The province of York bears a fixth part of the taxes, 
nd hath in it a ſixth part of the people as that of Can- 
ury hath, (viz.)-3956, whereof half are under the 
of 16, (viz.) 1978; and a ſeventh part above 60, 
jz.) 565; and of the aforeſaid fixth part one half is 
men. | 

The total therefore of the papiſts of the province of 
ork fitt to bear arms is 701; joyning which to the to- 
j of the papiſts in the. province of Canterbury fitt to 
ar arms, makes the total of the papiſts throughout all 
gland fitt to bear arms to be 4940. 

There being every where as many under the age of 16 
þ above it, the total of the whole papiſts in the whole 
wrince is 23740. 


An Account of the Province of Canterbury. 


In the taking of theſe accounts we find theſe things 
obſervable : 


Tat many left the church upon the late indulgence 
who before did frequent it. 


The ſending for theſe enquirys hath cauſed many to 
frequent the church. 


[F 2] 3. That 
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3. That they are Walloons chiefly that make uy 4 
number of diſſenters in Canterbury, Sandwich, an 
Dover. 

4. That the preſbyterians are divided, ſome of the 

| come ſome time to church, therefore ſuch are ne 
wholly diſſenters upon the 3d enquiry. 

5. A conſiderable part of diſſenters are not of any ſe 
whatſoever. 

6. Of thoſe that come to church very many do not re 
ceive the ſacrament. 

7. At Aſhford and at other places we find a new fort « 
hereticks, after the name of Muggleton, a Lond 

taylor, in number 3o. 
8. The reſt of the diſſenters are preſbyterians, anabap 


tiſts, independants, quakers, about equal numbe / 
only 2 or 3 called ſelf-willers profeſſedly. E: 
9. The heads and preachers of the ſeveral factions ani C: 


ſuch as had a great ſhare in the late rebellion, 


* 


N II. 


HE late King's arrival in Ireland. State of that Parra II. 
kingdom. he different Advices he gets. Siege Book II. 
of Londonderry. Clamours in England on Account of AS 
it, — Sea-fight cf Bantry-Bay. Continuation of " 
the Siege. Barbarity of Marſhal Roſen. The 

Siege raiſed. Fate of the Garriſon. Proceedings 

the Iriſh Parliament. — Exerciſe of Government in 

Ireland. Fames's own Conduct. Lord Dundee's 

Exploits. Manners of the Highlanders, with their 

Cauſes. Their Dreſs, Armour, and manner of War. 
——Battle of Killikranky. Fate of Lord Dundee's 

officers. 


HE firſt hoſtilities between France and England The late 
appeared in Ireland : For, while England was rent = Ak 
with factions, Lord Dundee meditating a civil war in Helaud. 
otland, and one half of Europe animated againſt the 

ther, to ſupport or depreſs the cauſe of the late King, 

ket Prince had ſailed from France, and arrived upon March 12. 
le 12th of March at Kingſale in Ireland. Before he 

ited France, he had written to the Emperor to aſk 

lat aſſiſtance, which, he ſaid, one Catholick Prince 

uicht expect from another in a cauſe common to all 

Iinces. The unhappy find few friends! The Emper- 

* anſwer under the common cover of affected pity, 

is filed with reproaches of paſt miſconduct, and of his 


French 
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Parr II. French friendſhip; and, to make the affront more p 
Book IT. blic, both letters were printed. But James had me 
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with mortifications which were ſtill more humbling 
The preparations for his enterprize, and even the pre 
priety of the enterprize itſelf, having become the ſu 
jects of intrigue * among the French miniſters, he, t 
whom a nation of freemen had been accuſtomed to boy 
hung long, in uncertain hopes, upon the ſervants of x 
other, perhaps not unmindful of his own inattentig 
upon former occaſions to the ſufferings of others. B 
the French King, feeling from ſympathy of rank, for hi 
unhappy gueſt, what no miniſter could, gave orders 
haſten the preparations for his voyage. James was at 
tended by a multitude of Britiſh and Iriſh nobility an 
officers who had adhered to his fortunes, 2500 ſoldie 
of the ſame nations, and about an hundred French of 
ficers. Marſhal Roſen commanded the expeditio 
The Count D'Avaux, who had ſo often, when ambaſſ 
dor in Holland, given warning in vain, of the Prince 
Orange's intentions, now accompanied James as 'ambah 
ſador from France; in his perſon, a ſad monitor of pa 
errors, and, in his office, an omen of future misfortunes 
The French King ſupplied James with 409,000 crown 
in money, and with equipage of every kind befitting ht 
dignity. The ſame Prince offercd to ſend with him 
force of French troops. But, with a magnanimity whuc 
he was found afterwards uncapable of ſupporting, | 
anſwered, TI will recover my own dominions wi 
« my own ſubjects, or periſh in the attempt.” Levi 
XIV. who deemed it to be part of a great monarch 
character to ſtudy his compliments, and who mingle 
the grand and the pleaſant in all his ſayings of cerem 
ny, ſaid to his friend at taking leave of him: “ The bel 


« yi 


* Burnet, 2. 17. + Sir John Rereſby, 333. 
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wiſh I can form for your ſervice, is, that I may never Pazr II. 
oe you again.” | Book II. 
ſames found the appearances of things in Ireland 1689. 
ua to his wiſhes; Tyrconnel and Lord Lieute- state of that 
nt devoted to him; his old army ſteady, and a new dg dom. 
ie raiſed, making together 30, ooo foot, and 8000 

ſe ; the proteſtants over the greateſt part of Ireland 

farmed ; the province of Ulſter alone in diſobedience 

e papiſts in arms, frantic with joy, enthuſiaſm, and the 

oſpect of independence upon England ; no Engliſh 

mops in the kingdom, no fleet on the coaſts; his recep- 

n at Kingſale and Cork cordial, and his public entry 

o Dublin magnificent. Upon intelligence of James's 

tention to come ſpeedily to Ireland, Tyrconnel had 
bit Colonel Hamilton, the ſame man who had forfeited 
&; honour to King William, againſt the proteſtants in 
be North; for, theſe having at laſt, in March, received 
dcouragement from King William, had proclaimed him 
pd his conſort. Hamilton's forces drove their oppo- 
ents from poſt to poſt, and gave them ſo complete a 
kfeat at Drummore, that it was called, in the Iriſh man- 

of expreſſion, the rout Drummore. After this, 

oft of thoſe who were ill affected to the government 

{James retired into Scotland and England, or hid them- 
les, or accepted of written protections, from their 

nemies, The braveſt, however, of the proteſtant inte- 

n, to the number of 10,000, gathered together round 
Lndonderry, reſolved to make their laſt ſtand at that 
thee for their religion and liberty. A few alſo rallied 
temſelves at Inniſkilling; and, after the firſt panic was 

fer, became more numerous by the junction of others. 

james continued, ſome time after his arrival, irreſo- Different 
kt: what uſe to make of this proſperous ſtate of his af. *9vices gi. 


ven to 
fairs, James. 


* MKenzie, p. 24. 


Pt. 
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fairs. Lord Dundee“ preſſed him from Scotland, «7; 
« embark with part of his army for that country, iy 
« which there were no regular troops 1, except four re 
« regiments, which King William had lately ſent down 


« where his preſence would fix the wavering, intimidm . F. 
« the timid, and where hoſts of ſhepherds would tu d 
cc up warriors at the firſt wave of his banner upon thei polo 
« mountains.” From England t, and by many too en 
were with him in Ireland, he was adviſed, «Toe 
« pair inſtantly to England with all the forces he cou” 
c waft over. In vain was it for him to conſume tin en 
« in completing the conqueſt of Ireland, nine-tenths oif* © 
« which were already under his dominion : A count 

emi 


« diſpirited by a ſubjection that had endured for centu 
« ries, and which, from the remoteneſs of its fituatio 
« from the reſt of Europe, nature herfelf had determi 
« ned ſhould always follow, never command the fortune 
« of England; Trifling was the gain in ſubduing t 
« remaining part; but important would be the loſs ut 
« its conſequences, if his new arms ſhould meet with 
tc diſgrace, While France threatened ; while England 
« was in open diſcontent ; while Scotland nouriſhed 
& ſecret fire, which, like the filence before thunder, . 
cc only the prelude to more dangerous miſchiefs ; whil 
cc Ireland was eager to waſte her blood and her treaſure 
cc in his cauſe; now was the time to ſhake a throne new 
« unſettled, uſurped, and to overwhelm a people trem 
ce bling always at the firſt ſound of invaſion, but gather 
« ing ſtrength, and ſpirit, and union, to meet it wit 
« courage when too long delayed. If he ſhould fa 
« of ſucceſs, it was more glorious for him, in on 
« great conteſt, to fail, or even to fall, in the K. 
60 


* Story, p. 2. pag. 5. + Lord Balcarras. 
> Burnet, 2. 18, 
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and reſpected even by thoſe who conquered him, than 
« to wage war at a diſtance like a fugitive, waſting the 
provinces, and weakening the ſtrength of his country.” 
From a fatality which attended this Prince from his 
mdle to his grave, he rejected both theſe counſels, and 
flowed thoſe ef the French who ſurrounded him: 
french counſels to an Engliſh monarch, and therefore 
de worſt. The French had inſtructions from their own 
wurt to protract the civil war, and to ſecure the poſſeſ- 
fon of Ireland, in order that from thence France might 
e enabled to annoy England. But their intentions were 
wvered from James under ſpecious pretences. They 
xmonſtrated, „How dangerous it would be to oppoſe 
« forces. moltly new levied, and undiſciplined, to the 
veteran troops which the Prince of Orange had 
« brought from abroad with him ; to the national for- 
« ces of a people accuſtomed to believe all naftons to be 
inferior to them in all things, but chiefly in courage; 
Iriſh to Engliſh, the conquered to the conquerors. By 
carrying the war into Ulſter, and laying ſiege to the 
{ rebellious towns there, he might train his troops to 
the habits, the fatigues, the diſcipline, the arts of war, 
and diſcover the nature of that army upon which his 
fate was to depend. To truſt his perſon to the Scots, 
* who, forgetting all the ancient honours of their na- 
* tion, had betrayed his father for money, when he 
* threw himſelf into their arms for protection, and af- 
*ter loading their preſent King with their flatteries, 
* had gone beyond the Engliſh rebels, by excluding 
* even his ſon, and his ſon's poſterity, from their throne, 
vas to ruſh upon his deſtruction. If he landed in 
* the low parts of their country, he would find himſelf 
"encompaſſed by men, who thought, that, in fighting 
Vor. II. [G] « againſt 


b his kingdom, in the, eyes of his native ſubjects, pitied Parr IT. 
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Parr IT, ee apainſt their King, they fought for their God: 1c in 
Book Il. the Highlands, barren would be his conqueſts; hi 
1 68 9. « army muſt fall inglorious, conſumed by famine, wan: 
| “ dering from hill to hill like the miſts of the country 
« and conquered even by the elements. To invadg 

e England with a ſmall force, which he had not hee 

« able to keep with a great one, would be equally in 

« prudent : The Prince of Orange had not made his in 

« vaſion in that manner. To carry a great force thiths 

« was impoſlible at preſent; for, before tranſports couldh 
gathered together ſufficient for ſhipping an army, th 

ce Engliſh fleet would be on the coaſt of Ireland, and the 

& French fleet was already retired to its own. Even al 

& though his army could be landed in England, his only 

cc approach was upon the weſtern fide of the iſland, be 

& cauſe he had no ſhipping for a voyage more diſtant 

ce and, if he landed on that fide, his troops would be o 

« liged to march many days, through countries incloſe 

« and woody, where the very felling of the trees acro{ 

« the roads, would prove barriers againſt their advan 

c cing. The pain of a battle could not enſure his ſuc 

« ceſs; the enemy might ſtill diſpute every paſs, an 

% army after army be raiſed againſt him as he ſlow 

cc ly advanced. A fingle defeat was inevitable rum; 

« retreat, even flight, impoſſible z the Duke of Mon 

« mouth's fate might perhaps be his fate. But u 

&« Ireland he could rife ſtrong from defeat, and, even | 

ce the deſpair of religion and party, find reſources whic 

& could only terminate with the paſſions of men. The 

ce conquelt of Ulſter, which contained only a few coun 

te try gentlemen with their tenants, and a rabble of 

% cowardly mechanics, was eaſily accompliſhed : But it 

&« would add reputation to his arms: And, if that not 


a 
© thern province were in his hands, he could ww 
« 
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« forces he pleaſed in a few hours into Scotland: By Paar II. | | 


« completing the conqueſt of Ireland, a way would be 
« paved: flow perhaps, but ſure, to his throne. From 
& thence his old armies could be recruited, and new 
« ones raiſed : There he could receive ſuccours of fleets, 
« and forces, and treaſures, from France, wait the 
« event of Dundee's exploits in Scotland, of infurrec- 
« tions in England, of invaſions from abroad into both 
k of theſe kingdoms, and derive advantages even from 
« the accidents of fortune. The Englith, haraſſed by 
« the ſtoppage of their trade, by the weight of taxes, by 
« the miſeries of a civil war of which no end was to be 
« ſeen, would curſe that invader whom they had lately 
« bleſſed as their deliverer. Even the national levity 
« would make that people return to their natural ſove- 
" reign, ſupported by near two millions of Iriſh ſub- 
© jects, who had, of their own accord, returned to his 
brother, when an exile in Flanders, unattended and 
s friendleſs.” | 

Perſuaded by theſe arguments, James took bis mea- 
ſures for a continuance in Ireland. He called a parlia- 
ment to meet him at Dublin on the 7th day of May, as 
If this mock ſtate, in a province whoſe parliaments had 
litherto been little conſidered, could ſupply the want of 
real ſovereignty. And, in the mean time, quitting Dub- 
in as ſoon as the ſpring would permit, he went to lay 
lege to Londonderry: a town of ſmall importance at 
ther times, but rendered famous by the defence which 
made now, and the conſequences which that defence 
had upon the future operations of the war. 

Amidſt the difliculties which King William had, to find 
vlicers in Ireland whom he could truſt, he had appointed 
Colonel Lundie to be governor of Londonderry : A man 
Fhoſe fidelity was ſo little known, that the officer ſent 

[G 27 to 
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Paxr II. to him from England with the ſtores of war, was orde#; 
Book II. £4 * not to deliver his charge until Lundie had takes 


1889. 


the oaths in his preſence to the new government. The 
precaution was neceſſary, but weak: For Lundie, ha- 
ving been one of 'Tyrconnel's officers, had quitted the 
intereſts of King James, only with a view to ſerve them 
the more effectually. Lundie, as James's army advan. 
ced towards Londonderry, abandoned paſs aſter paſs +, 
fometimes with feeble, and ſometimes with no defence; 
and, at laſt, upon the 13th April, took refuge in the 
town. 

Two days before King James could overtake Lundie, 
two regiments, under the command of Colonel Richards 
and Colonel Cunningham, arrived from England in the lake 
which makes a communication between the ſea and the 
town. Their orders having been difcretionary, to land 
the troops or not, according as the ſervice ſhould require, 
they offered to join Lundie : They urged him to march 
out of the town, and defend one of the paſſes which 
was {till left. Lundie wrote them an ambiguous and 
contradictory anſwer ; In the beginning of his letter, he 
defired them to land: In the end of it t, the told them 
the place was untenable, and referred them for particu- 
lars to the officer who carried the letter: The officer 
delivered them orders not to land the men, but to come 
to town themſelves with ſome of their officers, in order 
to attend a councit of war. To this council Lundie 
called only two of his own officers, thirteen of thoſe be- 
longing to the two regiments, and the town clerk, whol: 
aſſiſtance was neceflary to frame the minutes of coun- 


cil p. To theſe perſons he painted, in the ſtrongeſt co- 
| loure, 


* M*Kenzie, p. 24. Journals Houſe of Commons, Auguſt 12. 
+ Walker, M*Kenzie, paſſim. Journ. Houſe of Commons, Ang. 12. 
} MKenzie, p. 25. § Ibid. 
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drs, the weakneſs of the town in military ſtores, in de- Par. II. 
ences, in proviſions : He even averred, that, to his own Boox II. 


mowledge, there was not ſubſiſtence in it for ten days. 

The council came to a reſolution, oppoſed only by Ri- 

dards, not to land the regiments, and that all the oſſi- 
es ſhould privately withdraw from the town. The 

wo Colonels, with ſome of their officers, retired from 
de council to their ſhips. Lundie next called a meet- 
ug ef the town-council, where it was reſolved to ſend 
nefſengers to King James, with an offer to ſurrender the 
vun next day. 

It was intended to keep the reſult of theſe councils 
kcret, But, next morning, the town-clerk, convening 
number of the people, informed them of every thing 
hat had paſſed, The inhabitants and many of the ſol- 
bers of the garriſon crying out, „They were betrayed 
& by thoſe who were bound to defend them,” roſe in a 
fury againſt the govetnor, the town-council, and ſuch of 


ch Wie officers as they ſuſpected : They ſhot one of the of- 
ad Wicers *; they wounded another. Hence the higheſt up- 
he rar and diviſion ; for, while ſome were framing the 
m 


ms of ſurrender, others were planting guns on the 
wall: In one place, the multitude was preſſed to yield 
b neceſſity z in another, voices were heard calling to 
ite upon thoſe who propoſed it. 

During this ſtate of public diſtraction, James was ſeen 
bsly advancing with his army, to take poſſeſſion of a 
wn which had ſent mefſengers to receive him: A fight 
Nich increaſed the fears of the one party, and the rage 
> the other. At this inſtant, + advice was brought, 
tat, on the oppoſite fide of the town, Captain Murray, 
ine officer, conſpicuous in perſon, and known to all, 
rs advancing with impetuoſity, at the head of a body 


of 
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of horſe, to prevent the ſurrender. Lundie ſent lim g 
ders to retire from the view of the inhabitants, py 
great numbers ſtretching their arms and bodies from # 
walls, and calling upon him by name, and upon al! h 
followers whom they knew, to advance to their relj- 
he entered the place. In broken ſpeeches he called 
the multitude who ſurrounded him as ſoon as he paſ 
the gate, to remember glory, ſafety, religion, their coy 
try, themſelves, their poſterity, with other topics whic 
natural paſſion dictated, or the preſent exigency requ 
red. He pointed to diſferent perſons to ſecure the gate 
to run to arms, to mount the walls, to point the gun 
He directed all thoſe whoſe voices were for defendin 
the town, to diſtinguith themſelves * by tying a whit 
cloth round the left arm. From thence he haſtened t 
Lundie, then fitting in a council +, whom he tried, b 
in vain, to ſooth with flattery, or rouſe by reproache 
In the mean time the multitude, kindled by the ardou 
of Murray's ſpirit, ruſhed to obey the orders they h: 
received, fired upon King James, killed an officer by hi 
fide, and obliged him to retire, 
When theſe violent actions were over, and the ink: 
bitants reflected there were no regular troops amon 
them, fear and conſciouſneſs of what they had done, an 
what they were to expect, ſeized them: They preff 
for the landing of the regiments : They offered to ſul 
mit to authority: They kept even Lundie a kind of p 
ſoner in his own houſe to prevent his departure. En 
bracing thoſe officers whom chance threw in their wa 
they conjured them not to abandon them to the rage ( 
an affronted enemy: They flattered, encouraged, u 
proached, menaced, but in vain. The remaining office! 
of the two regiments, with many officers of the garril 
withdren 


* McKenzie, p. 29. + Ibid, 
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{the multitude, following their example, fled from the 
un. Lundie ſtole off with a load on his back: A diſ- 
aceful diſguiſe, and ſuited to the man who bore it ! 
about 7500 militia in arms remained to defend the place 
ninſt an enemy, once their ſovereign, and at the head 
20,000 regular forces. 
Men abandoned to themſelves, often exert a vigour, 
lich, while they truſted to others, they knew not they 
wſciſed, The town was weak in its fortifications “, ha- 
ing only a wall eight or nine feet thick along the face 
the rampart, a ditch, eight baſtions, and ſome out- 
orks lately thrown up, and of little conſegence. It was 
weaker in its artillery; there being no more than twenty 
Ericeable guns on the works. Near 20,000 unarmed+ 
unds increaſed the numbers, and diminiſhed the ſtrength 
the place. But its beſt defence lay in the minds of 
js defenders : Men refined from all the droſs of their 
aty, and poſſeſſed of the valour and enthuſiaſm of thoſe 
zottiſh anceſtors from whom moſt of the inhabitants of 
[liter are deſcended. They offered the command of the 
ace to Captain Murray : With the ingenuous frank- 
es which is the common attendant of true courage, he 
nlwered, © He was better fitted for offenſive than de- 
tenfive war;“ and offered to take the command of 
e horſe. Major Baker was choſen governor : With 
at modeſty, which likewiſe accompanies true courage, 
e begged to have an aſſiſtant. The garriſon, under the 
preſſions of religion which danger incites, choſe Mr 
Walker, a clergyman, to aſſiſt him; a man who hid a 
t and warlike ſpirit under the moſt peaceful of pro- 
ons, Theſe men formed the garriſon and inhabi- 
W's into a number of regiments proportioned to that 
| of 
Walker, p. 5. + Ibid, p. 5. and 16. Ibid, M*Kenzie, p. 30. 
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emulation, they aſſigned different parts of the works tt 


different regiments *, which they alone were to defer, 
The beſieged repaired their fortifications and artillery 
as well as the ſhortneſs of the time would permit, The 
alarmed King James by continual ſallies in the day, it 
the night, in time of meals, in rain, in miſt, They de 
{ſroyed his works; or, where ſucceſs failed them, the 
returned contented that they had haraſſed his trooyy 
Theſe fallies they made more formidable by a pradic 
which pedants in the profeſſion of arms would have dif 
approved +. When a ſally was to be made, the comman 
was offered to whatever officer would undertake it; an 
the officer offered the ſervice to whatever ſoldiers wou 
attend him: Hence competition among the officers 
Hence confidence among the ſoldiers, who reaſoned uf 
on the merits of thoſe who commanded them, and fo 
lowed thoſe only in ſudden ſervices under whom the 
were ſure to conquer. Murray flew from man to mat 
and from body to body. Walker afſembled them at {ex 
mons. Murray cried out, “ That it was not a few n 
« litary evolutions, nor the movements of arms by rul 
« the mere parade and foppery of war, which mac 
« ſoldiers ; but ſtrong bodies, ſtronger minds, the co 
« tempt of dangers and death: Or if, in regular feld 
ce of battle, diſciplined troops had the advantage over 
« militia, uſeleſs was that advantage here, where t 
« (defenders fought behind walls; a ſituation in wle 
« thoſe who could bear moſt fatigue, and durſt ian 
« Jongeſt to their poſts, muſt in the end prevail int! 
« conteſt.” Walker pointed to their churches, tod 
ſky : „ Theſe were the holy fanes, from which the 


« enemies were to drive them, if they ſurvived, wit 
66 diſgrace 
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wng animated the old: The old gave counſel, gave 
miles to the young: All were fired by hatred of the 
Catholic religion, enthuſiaſm for their own, and the 
bead of a vengeance proportioned to both. Perhaps 
wo the ſpirit of competition, and the glory of defending 
place which regular troops had abandoned, was equal 
pany of their other incitements. James continued his 
tacks unſucceſsfully during eleven days; and then went 
v Dublin to meet his parliament. He left the army 
der Hamilton to continue the ſiege. 

Upon the report of theſe things in England, great 
rurmurs aroſe againſt government, for leaving Ireland 
bdefenceleſs. Pity for the brave defenders of London- 
ferry, deſerted by the ſoldiers who were ſent to defend 
flew, mingled itſelf with diſcontent. The people, in 
r imaginations, tranſported themſelves into the town, 
kw the famine, and heard the cries of the beſieged cal- 
ing in vain for help and for vengeance. Their ſuffer- 
ms and dangers were augmented by diſtance; and up- 
m that account, greater honours were paid to them. 
[le complaints of the public turned next upon the offi- 
ers of the fleet, « who cowardly, or inactive, or treach- 
* erous, (it was ſaid) had left their ſhips to rot in har- 
* dours, while the navies of France had been riding 
* tiumphant on the occan, and wafted a Prince, an 
* army, and civil war, into the dominions of her 
enemy.“ "Theſe complaints againſt the navy were in- 
maſed by intelligence received, that the French had 
made another embarkation of ſtores, and ſome troops, 
it the ſervice of their allies in Ireland. Admiral Her- 
ft was therefore diſpatched from Spithead, in queſt 
the French fleet which was to conduct the embarka- 
Vor. II. [H] tion; 
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tion; and orders were given for all the ſhips of n 
which were at hand to attend him, and for other, 
follow as faſt as they came into the ports of England, 
could be equipped. Herbert took with him twelve tip 
of the line; nine others joined him at fea. 

At firſt he ſailed for France; but, having been driva 
off by eaiterly winds, he concluded it was better“ t 
watch on the coaſt of Ireland, than on that of Franc 
His opinion proved juſt : For, on the 29th of April, th 
French fleet commanded by Chateau Renaut, and cor 
ſiting of about twenty-cight ſhips of the line 4, was de 
ſcried upon the coaſt of Ireland. By :ccidents of wind 
and bad intelligence, Herbert did not approach the ene 
my, who were lying in Bantry-bay, until the 1ſt « 
May. He then crowded fail to intercept them, By 
the French, conſcivus of their ſuperiority, and percei 
ving his intention, weighed anchor, formed the line, and 
advanced in calm and regular order to meet him. Tix 
ardour of an Englith admiral, and of Engliſh ſeamen 
for action, prevented Herbert's line from being forme 
with the ſame regularity. The French, who had the ad 


vantage of the wind, kept it all day, and ſhewed by thei 


workings, to the aſtoniſhment of the Engliſh, and per 
haps to their own, that their veſſels were equal in ag 
lity, and their ſeamen in dexterity, to thoſe of their aut 
goniſts. The battle laſted moſt of the day with equ 
ſucceſs. In the evening the Engliſh retired toward 
Scilly : the enemy, towards Ireland. No ſhips were lo 
on either ſide ; but ſeveral were diſabled. Each Admi 
ral, as often happens in ſea-engagements, claimed the 
ſuperiority in public. But there was this difference i 
the private ſentiments of thoſe they commanded, 2 * 
ngl 
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Fagliſh officers and ſeamen accounted it a defeat, not to Parr II. 

wwe been victorious on their own element: and the Book II. 

French termed it a victory, becauſe they were not 1689. 

lefeated. The latter, however, made their diſembark- 

tion good, and returned unmoleſted to their own coun- 

m7; which determined on whoſe fide the advantage lay. 

When the news of this advantage reached Ireland, 

D Araux, the French ambaſſador, haſtened with joy to 

nform James that the Enpliſh fleet had been defeated by 

he French. James, with a generous peeviſhneſs, an- 

wered : „ C'eſt bien la premiere fois donc:“ © It is 

« the firſt time then.” 

William, in order to prevent the bad ſucceſs of this 

irſt eſſay of his new arms from affecting the minds of 

he ſeamen, went down to Portſmouth, dined in the Ad- 

niral's ſhip, knighted two of the Captains, beſtowed a 

lonative on the mariners, a peerage on Herbert, compli- 

nents on all. Though cold to courtiers, William was 

ram and cordial to men of the profeſſion of arms. 

Pleaſed with the attention, the ſeamen believed they had 

at that enemy by whom a few days before they had 

nowledged they were defeated. | 
But the acceſſion of ſtrength to James's party, by the Kirk ſent to 

lilembarkation from France, did not ſhake the reſolu- pn ra 

lon of the faithful defenders of Londonderry. General 

Ark had been ſent to them from England with provi- 

ions, and a reinforcement of 5000 men. From differ- 

at accidents, he did not arrive in the lake of Derry un- 

the 13th of June. Upon the ſight of his fleet, which 

onſiſted of thirty ſail *, the beſieged gave the uſual ſa- 

ations of joy: But, perceiving them received with ſi- 

tnce, and no jovial returns made by the ſeamen, they 

xked upon each other with uncertain and foreboding 


(H 2) eyes. 
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town was ſecured by works, had reſolved to retire to the 
Inch, an iſland fix miles from Londonderry, The 
works * were batteries along the banks, veſlels ſunk in 
the channel, and a boom which had been thrown a-cro{ 
the river, and which was defended by two forts; and 
all theſe were reported to be much ſtronger than they 
were. Upon theſe ſad news, the beſieged made ſignal 
of diſtreſs from their ſteeples to Kirk, but in vain, A. 
ter + a thort ſtay, he ſet ſail ; the inhabitants of the town 
following his ſhips with their eyes as long as they could 
perceive them, and with their imaginations when they 
could ſee them no longer. Kirk choſe the Inch for his 
ſtation +; becauſe it facilitated the junction of the v0 
lunteers, who lay at Inniſkillin, with his detachment; 
and for that reaſon too he fortified it. From thence he 
ſent a letter to the townſmen, aſſuring them, in terms 
full of affectation, that every thing in Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, was proſperous, and that ſuccours beyond 
their wiſhes were ſpeedily to join them; but he conclu- 
ded with giving them in charge to huſband well their 


proviſions : A letter more alarming than all the men» WW ] 
ces of the enemy. dar 

But the beſieged, though in a deſperate condition, did Wa 
not give themſelves up to deſpair : Not contented with {Wn 


making allies, and defending the old out works of the de 
place, they even advanced new ones g, and became ex- 
pert in fortification and mining, by imitating the arts WW 
which were employed againſt them. The women at- WW: 
tended every ſervice ||, animating the men by their cries, Wiſ« 
and often aſſiſting them with ther hands. All the ſpare 

time 


* M*Kenzie, p. 38. + Gazette, July 8. Hamiltor. 
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nate prayer or public devotion. Yet, it was ſtrange, 


«aſt the union created by common danger, to ſee re- 
þrious diviſions break forth“; for the conformiſts and 
| conformiſts inſiſted each to have poſſeſſion of the 
-thedral; nor could mutual ſlaughter have been pre- 
ned, had it not been agreed that the one claſs ſhould 
end ſervice in the forenoon, the other in the after- 
Lon, About the middle of June, when the weather 
mew ſultry, diſeaſe at laſt ſeized them, cooped up in a 
arrow place. They + buried fifteen officers in one day. 
Baker their governor died. Yet even death in this form, 
pore diſmal than in that of war, diſmayed them not. 
Their proviſions being ſpent, they preſerved life by eat- 
ig horſe-fleſh, tallow, ftarch, ſalted hides, impure ani- 
tals, and roots of vegetables. When their cannon- ball 
ns near ſpent, they made uſe of brick covered with 
kad f. In this ſituation, General Hamilton preſſed them 
b ſurrender, upon conditions which were reaſonable. 
Their anſwer conſiſted in aſking ||, “ If he thought they 
could truſt one who had betrayed the truſt which their 
& maſter had put in him?“ 

James, tired with the tediouſneſs of the ſiege, and 
warmed at Kirk's arrival, ſent Mareſchal Roſen, his com- 
nander in chief, in the end of June, to urge matters 
nth more vigour 6. Roſen, having more knowledge in 
te arts of attacking places than the Iriſh Generals, 
dunged the diſpoſitions, inveſted the place more cloſely, 
ad made many furious but ineffeCtual aſſaults. At 
ength, provoked by the fidelity of the garriſon, inſtead 
« lonouring it, he took a ſtep unparalleled in modern 


ages : 
ne * Mackenzie, p. 32. and 33. + Ibid. p. 39, f Walker, p. 28. 
MKenzie, p- 39. [| Walker, P+ 29. and 51. 9 Ibid. P- 47. 


8. McKenzie, p. 40. 
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| w 


ages: He gave orders that all the inhabitants, ten m 


the town: He ordered the country to be burnt; x 
proclaimed, if the town did not ſurrender before te 
days were elapſed, that all the inhabitants within 
ſhould be put to the ſword. $060, or, as other writ 
relate, 75000 miſerable wretches, who were colleche 
from the country around, men, women, the old, th 
young, even the ſick, and nurſes with infants hanging o 
the breaſt, all were driven, with drawn ſwords, unde 
the walls of the town. This device weakened the ſp 
rits of James's army by its horror, and ſtrengthene! 
thoſe of the beſieged by turning a ſedate into a furioy 
valour. Many of the priſoners * called to their friend 
on the walls above them, “ To attend to their own in 
« tereſts, not theirs : For that a ſurrender to men voi 
tc of all Chriſtian humanity could not ſave thoſe vb 
c were without, and would only involve thoſe who wer 
« within in one common ſlaughter.” The Iriſh officer 
executed their orders againſt their countrymen, weeping 
and obeying ; and many of them + owned that the cri 
they then heard rang for ever after in their ears. The 
beſieged, on the other hand, erecting a gibbet on tht 
baſtion neareſt the enemy, gave orders to hang up whit 
ever priſoners fell into their hands, and wrote to the! 
enemy to ſend prieſts to confeſs them. During tue 
days and two nights, the unhappy victims of Roſen's re 
ſentment continued at the foot of the walls 5, withou 
meat, drink, fire, or ſhelter, where many hundreds 0 
them died. At the end of that time, ſuch of them a 
were able to go away were permitted to do ſo. But thol 


who died were the moſt fortunate : For, the others, fil 
e 


Walker, p. 32, M*Kenzie, p. 43. + Walker, p. 30. 
4 Ibid. p. 32. & Story. 
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ered homewards, beheld on all fides their habita- 
us in aſhes, here and there at diſtances the ſmoke of 
ne not extinguiſhed, their cattle, furniture, proviſions 
ied off: A vaſt ſilence reigned over the land: And 
ey envied their companions who were at reſt from 
ir miſeries. It would be inhuman to the memo- 
of the unhappy, to impute the diſgrace of this aCtion 
> [ames : He * revoked the order as ſoon as he heard 
it; becauſe his own ſufferings had probably taught 
im to feel for thoſe of others. 

kick, in the mean time, heard the cries and ſaw the 
25, though enraged, yet perhaps not diſpleaſed to ſee 
s own character for cruelty exceeded. At laſt, recei- 
ng intelligence, that the garriſon, ſunk with fatigues, 
| ſent propoſals of capitulation, and that they had 
willons only for two days, he reſolved upon an attempt 
p throw a convoy of proviſions into the place, by means 
{ three victual frigates and a man of war to cover them ; 
2 attempt, upon the ſucceſs of which, it was obvious 
ball, the loſs or ruin of the town could not fail to 
xpend. 

As ſoon as theſe veſſels approached the town upon 
e 30th of July, the Iriſh army haſtened to that fide ; 
me to oppoſe them, and the reſt to gratify their curio- 
g. That part of the garriſon which was not upon 
uy ranged themſelves along the walls neareſt the river, 
th eyes intent, and hands lifted up to heaven for the 
keeſs of the convoy. Kirk had been deceived in the 
tength of the enemy's works. The ſhip of war too, 
N galling the enemy's batteries, drew their fire upon 
and thus ſaved the victuallers from danger. The 


boom; 
' Archbiſhop King, p. 197» + M*Kensie, p. 46. 
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her courſe. A ſhout burſt from the beſiegers, as frar 
the mouth of one man, which echoed to the ſhips, | 
camp, and the town. Multitudes of them quitting the 
ranks, flew to the ſhore, and plunged into the 
ter: Some puſhed off with their hands the hoy 
they found there; others leaped into them ; all ady; 
ced, or called to advance, againſt the veſſel in diſtre 
The ſmoke of the enemy's fire, and of her own, cover 
her from the fight of the beſieged. During this dat 
neſs and confuſion, the“ beſiegers called from the op 
polite ſide of the river, that the veſſel was taken:! 
thrill cry of miſery, like the wailings of women, 
heard from the walls. The common paleneſs of f 
appeared not upon men who had loſt all ſenſe of i 
For one +, who was an eye-witneſs, relates, that in tt 
depth of deſpair, they looked black in the eyes of e: 
other. But, in a little time, the victualler was ſe 
emerging from the fmoke, having got off by the rebou 
of her own guns; and ſhe and her followers, amidft t! 
tumultuous cries of both parties, ſailed up to the town. 

The minute enumeration of circumſtances in hiſto 
needs no apology, when they are the eauſes of gre 
events. Upon the fortune of this convoy turned t 
fate of Londonderry, and perhaps of Ireland. For, net 
day, the enemy, after a ſiege of three months and a ha 
quitted their enterpriſe, conſcious they could hope f 
ſucceſs from famine alone, not from their ſwards. T 
garriſon was found to be reduced from 7500 men 
about oO, of which 1000 were rendered + unfit | 
ſervice: And the remaining part ſcarcely deſerved to 
called men ; as, by watching and famine, they had ri 
ther the appearance of ſhadows. Their eyes being x 
0 5 0 

Walker, p. 35. 5 M*Kenzie, p. 45. 4 Walker, P. 3% 
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expreflion of their looks, rather ſigns of reſentment that 
their enemies had eſcaped, than of joy that themſelves 
were free : Even to their friends who reſcued them, thoſe 
Ark looks ſeemed to mark the remembrance that their 
lief had ſo often been called for in vain: Of the un- 
med multitude, about 7000 had periſhed by famine, diſ- 
eaſes, or the ſhot of the enemy: The ſupply of provi- 
ſons was received with ſilent gratitude, as if it had been 
giſt from heaven, not with the noiſy rejoicings uſual 
won ſuch occaſions; the garriſon, in a long and devout 
order, repaired in proceſſion to church, checking the ef- 
fuon of their joy, until they had returned thanks to that 
God who was the author of their relief. 

The example of the inhabitants of Londonderry raiſed 
emulation in the other proteſtant Iriſh. About this time, 
2500 Inniſkillingmen *, under the command of Colonel 
Wolſey, defeated 6000 of Tyrconnel's Iriſh troops, at 
Newton Butler. 2000 were killed, 500 drowned in a 
lake, when trying to eſcape, and 300 taken priſoners, 
Their commander, General Macartney, refuſed to ſur- 
vive his diſgrace by flying or taking quarter. He was 
ticen, covered with wounds, and only ceaſing to fight 
becauſe he was unable to ſtand. The ſole fear he ex- 
preſſed was, leſt none of his wounds ſhould prove 
mortal, 

Could hiſtory confine herſelf to the recital of glorious 
tions alone, her pictures would for ever be pleaſing : 
but, if ſhe purſues them to their concluſions, the ſad lot 
0 humanity often tears down the beautiful trophies ſhe 
tas reared. The regiments, having conſented to conti- 
Ive in ſervice, were modelled + by the unfeeling Kirk: 
tle reduced many of the officers; ſome he degraded to 
yer ranks ; and filled the places of both with dependants 


* Hamilton. + Mackenzie, p. 47. 
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he had brought with him from England. Inſtead of keep- 
ing theſe bands of friends together, he draughted one 
half of the men, and transferred them to regiments, in 
which their actions and their virtues were unknown, 
From the brave Murray, under pretence of the neceſſi 
of ſervice, he took the war- horſe, which had ſo often car. 
ried him into the ranks of the enemy. Walker, having 
been ſent over with the news to the King, was rewarded 
with money, not with rank in life, which the high - minded 
covet far more than gold. This man was afterward; 
killed at the battle of the Boyne: When the King was 
told of it, he is reported to have ſaid, “Fool that he was, 
© what had he to do there?” Words which diſhonoured 
the living, not the dead ! By a partiality inſeparable from 
all free governments, becauſe government itſelf depends 
often on thoſe whom it commands, no higher puniſhment 
was inflicted upon Lundie, for betraying Richards and 
Cunninghame, than upon thoſe officers whoſe only crime 
was that they had been betrayed. All three were diſmiſſed 
the ſervice: A puniſhment too ſmall for him, too great 
for them |! | 

In the mean time, James had aſſembled his Iriſh Par- 
liament at Dublin. Only fix proteſtants were returned to 
the houſe of commons; and of the proteſtant peers, only 
five Lords and four Biſhops gave their attendance. His 
ſpeech to the parliament, and ſome of his public papers, 
were full of compliments to the Iriſh papiſts and the 
French, and of complaints againſt his Engliſh ſubjedts: 


rout 


ett! 
Topics which he might have avoided without offence to 
the former, but which were of all others the moſt galling = 
to the latter; becauſe the one rouſed an old jealouſy, theſ . 


other gave a new provocation. By propoſing too in his 


Bou! 
ſpeech to paſs laws for the advancement of trade, and the 


of 


Ireland 


have formed a ſyſtem for aboliſhing the dependence 0 
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ſreland upon England, and for creating a rivalſhip in com- 
merce and empire between the two nations. The parlia- 
nent drew up two addreſſes, one of loyalty to James, the 
other of thanks to Lewis XIV. And they paſſed an act, 
which aflerted the independence of the Iriſh parliament, 
and courts of juſtice, upon thoſe of England: Meaſures 
which were only wanting, to make him completely unpo- 
pularin England &. 

Two acts were paſſed in this aſſembly, which ſeemed 
to have been framed by madmen. The one revoked the 
act of ſettlement; the other was an act of attainder. By 
the act of ſettlement, the lands forfeited for the rebellion, 
which began in the year 1641, had been veſted in thoſe 
who, upon a ſolemn trial and examination, had proved 
they had right to them. The ſettlement had been con- 
irmed by two acts of parliament, and by ſundry patents 
ſom the two late Kings. The Lords Lieutenant had 
teclared to the parliaments, and the judges at their cir- 
cuts to the counties, the reſolution of thoſe princes to 
lupport it. The new proprietors had reared buildings, 
ind made improvements, and third parties had purchaſed, 
ent money, and entered into marriage-articles, upon the 
fath of the act of ſettlement, By accident, moſt of the 
ands had paſſed from their original proprietors, who had 
teen papiſts and in rebellion, into the hands of proteſtants. 
The poſterity of the firſt peoprietors, therefore, now 
irought a bill into parliament, for revoking the act of 
kttlement, and reſtoring the eſtates to the heirs of their 
ancient proprietors, The motion was received with an 
zza, and the bill paſſed in an inſtant, Proviſion was 
made in the act, that reſtitution of the purchaſe-money 
hould be made to the preſent proprietors out of the eſtates 
Ning William's adherents : A proviſion which, had it 


® The pablic papers are in Ralph. 
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taken place, muſt have entailed diviſion and diſcord upon 
Ireland for ever! This act drove the proteſtants, two 
thirds of whoſe land eſtates it took from them, to deſpair: 
It hurt even ſundry Roman Catholics who had become 
purchaſers, and alarmed the minds of all men with fears 
concerning the ſecurity of property. James gave ten 
thouſand pounds a year out of his own eſtates, to make 
ſome reparation to the unhappy ſufferers. But in thi 
action people did not ſo much obſerve his humanity, 
his conſciouſneſs of the injuſtice of the law he had paſſed, 

The act of attainder was ſtill more unjuſt and unpoli. 
tic: Near 3oco perſons were forfeited by it; among 
whom were two archbiſhops, one duke, ſeventeen earls, 
ſeven counteſſes, twenty-eight viſcounts, twoviſcounteſſes, 
ſeven biſhops, eighteen barons, thirty-three baronets, fifty- 
one knights, eighty- three clergymen ; the reſt were gen- 
tlemen. The attainder comprehended many whoſe con- 
ſtant reſidence was in Britain, and whoſe rebellion was only 
inferred from their not having returned to Ireland, when 
James iſſued a proclamation, ordering all his Iriſh ſub- 
jects to leave England: An order which it was impoſlible 
for them to obey, becauſe there was an embargo between 
the two kingdoms, The eſtates of all thoſe who were de- 
tained in Britain by ſickneſs, non-age, or other incapaci- 
ties were veſted in the crown until their proprietors ſhould 
bring proof of their loyalty: A regulation the mot ex- 
traordinary in the records of mankind ! becauſe it inflicted 
a puniſhment, not becauſe guilt was proved, but until 
innocence was proved. By theſe two acts, almoſt the 
whole land-property of the proteſtants was ſwept off 
This parliament paſſed an act in favour of liberty of con- 
ſcience: But they made two others attend it; one enaC- 
ing that all tythes payable by papiſts ſhould be paid t 
popiſh prieſts ; the other, that the ſtipends for the ſupport 


of proteſtant miniſters in the towns ſhould 2 
| that 
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that the paſtors of that communion were every where de- 
rived of their maintenance *. 

The exerciſe of government correſponded with ſuch 
ws. Although the French profeſſed themſelves willing 
it all times to ſend troops and ſtores of war to James, 
they continually refuſed + to advance him money. Hence, 
when the parliament gave him a tax of 20,0007. a month, 
won real eſtates, he found himſelf under a neceſſity to 
kvy, by authority of his own proclamation, 20,000 more 
yon perſonal eſtates ; and to coin braſs money, which 
he cauſed to paſs, by another proclamation, at fourteen 
tmes its value, for a million ſterling. The abuſe of 
ace continually attends the poverty of kings: The pro- 
tftants finding it neceſſary to purchaſe protections againſt 
he Raparees, a ſpecies of popiſh banditti, from the offi- 
ters of the army to whom the care of the peace was com- 
nitted, the protections were ſold at extravagant rates; 
add the officers were often changed, to afford new pre- 
ences for the renewal of the protections. The rates of 
goods, which were needed for public ſervice, having been 
Red by proclamation, James's officers, who had the 
charge of bringing them in, and who were all popiſh, 

took them moſtly from proteſtant owners, and made their 

payments moſtly in the baſe coin, The tranſition is rapid 
bon the abuſe of office to the violation of the law itſelf : 
ue ſchools were taken from the proteſtant teachers; 
e members of the univerſity were turned out; the bi- 
boprics kept vacant, and their profits beſtowed upon 
popiſh prieſts; the proteſtant churches were ſeized by 
kpiſts wherever they had power, under the pretence that 
lieſe had been originally the property of their anceſtors; 
nd to crown all, the proteſtants, notwithſtanding the act 
ir liberty of conſcience, were forbidden, by proclama- 


0 * Archbiſhop King. 
| This is confirmed by the Iriſh papers in the Paper-office, 
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James oppoſed ſundry of theſe violent meaſures, but in 


ent applications to preſerve his faith, and to give them 
that protection he had often promiſed, he was reduced to 
the cruel alternative of ſubmitting to the imputation of 
breaking his word, or to the mortification of confeſſing 
his inability to keep it. Every day made him ſenſible 
how weak is the condition of a prince, whoſe ſubjeQs can 
reproach him with their ſervices. The houſe of commons 
having oppoſed him in a particular meaſure : „I ſee,” 
ſaid he, „all commons are the ſame :*” Words marking 


neſs! The ſame houſe having ſent him a remonſttance 
againſt the ſecretary of ſtate, Lord Melfort, James an- 
ſwered, I would not have come amongſt you, if I had 
C known you would not have allowed me to chuſe my 
« own ſervants.” The jarring of the French and Irilh 
factions too tormented him. They had formed themſelves 
into two regular parties in the court and the camp ; they 
hindered his ſervice by obſtructing each other, and took al 
importance ſrom him by aſſuming it to themſelves. He 
grew at laſt peeviſh and dejected; and, in a nation whici 
was then the moſt diſorderly in Europe, allowed every 
thing to run its own natural courſe of confuſion. The 
Iriſh Catholics called this confuſion, independence upon 
England; and his French auxiliaries accounted the mi- 
ſeries of neighbouring countries to be the happinels 0 
their own. In one inſtance, however, he reſumed the 
monarch againſt the ſuggeſtions of both “: For the com- 
mons having paſſed a bill for the reverſal of Poyning' 
act, which makes the ſtatutes paſſed in Ireland to be de. 
pendent, for their authority, upon the privy council 0 
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England, James ſent an order to ſtop it, and is reported 


o have ſaid, I will not hurt my kingdom, although I 
no longer reign ut.” 

The fury of civil war was not confined to Ireland: As 
bon as the news of James's arrival in that country was 
ought into Scotland, the impetuous Lord Dundee haſ- 
red to Inverneſs, upon receiving intelligence that a 
warrel about a debt had ariſen between the town's-people, 
ind ſome of the clans of Lochaber, and that theſe clans 
gere aſſembled in arms in the neighbourhood of the town. 
He conferred at firſt with the chiefs on each fide, ſepa- 
mely, in private: And then, having convened all in 
ublic, he loaded them with reproaches, That they, 
s who were all equally friends to King James, were pre- 
„ paring, at a time when he moſt needed their friend- 
ſhip, to draw thoſe daggers againſt each other, which 
v ought to be plunged only into the breaſts of his ene- 
„mies *,” He then paid the debt in diſpute with his own 
noney, and prevailed upon moſt of thoſe, who had ſo 
ately ſtood under oppoſite banners, to inliſt under his 
wn, He inſinuated to the highland chieftains, on the 
orders of the Earl of Argyle's country, upon ſome of 
whoſe eſtates the Earl had old claims in law, and others 
« whom had got grants of part of his eſtate from the 
down when he was attainted, “that new governments 
* produced new favours and new laws: Weak would be 
* their intereſt at court, and in courts of juſtice, againſt a 
* competitor who had done ſo much to place the crown 
* upon the head of the new king.” Lord Athole, Lord 
Tarbet, and Lord Breadalbane, men of great power in 
be north, were prevailed upon þ+ to give him no diſturb- 
nee; the two fixſt, becauſe they thought themſelves neg- 
kid by the new government; the laſt to make himſelf 


* Gearral M*Kay's manuſcript memoirs, written by himſelf, + Ibid, 
13 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to it. Dundee had friends * in the privy coun 
cil, who ſuggeſted advices which were given by himſelf 
and gave him intelligence of every reſolution that w; 
formed againſt his meaſures: He even ſecretly gained! 
ſome officers of the regiments which he knew were to bt 
ſent againſt him. | 
From Inverneſs he marched with incredible ſwiftne 
through different parts of the highlands, to rouſe the high 
landers to arms, and to diſperſe the militia which wen 
raiſed againſt him. His force, ſmall at firſt, increaſed 2 
he marched along, till it amounted to fix thouſand mer 
Lord Murray, ſon of Lord Athoje, had raiſed 1000 me! 
upon his father's eſtate, and that of Lord Lovat, who wa 
married to his ſiſter, under an aſſurance given them * « 
ſerving the late king; but in reality to make them ſervice 
able to the new government. This body Lord Dund 
now carried off with him; a deſertion from two of the 
own chieftains, unknown before among highlanders! b 
it aroſe partly from their admiration of Dundee, and part 
from their indignation againſt Lord Murray's breach « 
faith to themſelves, While Murray was reviewing the 
they quitted their ranks, ran to an adjoining brook, file 
their bonnets with water, drank to King James's health 


and, with pipes playing, marched off to Lord Dunde D 
Simon Frazer &, afterwards Lord Lovat, who, fiſty-eig ui 
years after this period, loſt his head on Tower- hill, for A bin! 
adherence to the cauſe of the houſe of Stuart, was "Wu i 
perſon, then a youth, and a cadet of the Lovat familie 
who managed this revolt. General M*Kay was ſent af narc 
Dundee with a force nearly equal in number to his 0w bo 
But there was this difference between the two, tha The 
M*Kay's regular troops ſerved for pay; Dundee ine om 
gulars were incited by the love of war. lou 


* General M*Kay's manuſcript memoirs. t Ibid. 
1 Lord Loyat's manuſcript memoirs, written by himſelf, 9 Ibid. 
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To mark the ſingular features of ſingular characters is PA II. 
, . : : Boox II. 
ne of the chief provinces of hiſtory, Dundee had in- 
famed his mind from his earlieſt youth, by the peruſal 1689. 
of ancient poets, hiſtorians, and orators, with the love His charac- 
the great actions they praiſe and deſcribe. He is re- 
xrted to have inflamed it ſtill more, by liſtening to the 
wcient ſongs of the highland bards. He entered into the 
xofefſion of arms with an opinion, that he ought to know 
de ſervices of different nations, and the duties of different 
nnks : With this view, he went into ſeveral foreign ſer- 
ices ; and when he could not obtain a command, ferved 
#23 volunteer. At the battle of Seneffe, he ſaved the 
Frince of Orange's life. Soon after, he aſked one of the 
doch regiments in the Dutch ſervice. The Prince 
ing pre-engaged, refuſed his requeſt. Upon this he 
quitted the Dutch ſervice, ſaying, * The ſoldier who has 
not gratitude cannot be brave.” His reputation, and 
bis ſervices againſt the covenanters, obtained him a regi- 
nent from Charles II. and a peerage and high command 
n the army from his ſucceſſor. In his exploits againſt 
tele men, his behaviour had been ſullied by the imputa- 
ton of cruelty ; He excuſed himſelf by ſaying, ** "That, 
* if terror ended or prevented war, it was true mercy.” 
Dundee had orders from his maſter not to fight M*Kay, 
itil a large force which was promiſed from Ireland ſhould 
pin him: Hence he was kept during two months, cooped 
in the mountains, furious from reſtraint, He was 
oliged, continually, to ſhift his quarters by prodigious 
narches, in order to avoid, or haraſs his enemy's army, 
v obtain proviſions, and ſometimes to take advantages *: 
The firſt meſſenger of his approach, was generally his 
wn army in ſight: The firſt intelligence of his retreat 
ought accounts, that he was already out of his enemy's 


# M*Kay's MS, 
Vor. II. [K] reach. 
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reach. In ſome of thoſe marches *, his men Wage! 
bread, ſalt, and all liquors, except water, during ſeveral 
weeks; yet were aſhamed to complain, when they ob. 


ſerved, that their commander lived not more delicate! in | 
than themſelves. If any thing good was brought him u whe 
eat, he ſent it to a faint or ſick ſoldier: If a ſoldier wail deſc 
weary, he offered to carry his arms. He kept thoſe who 1 
were with him from ſinking under their fatigues, not (offi call 
much by exhortation, as by preventing them from t. live 
tending to their ſufferings. For this reaſon he walked obere 
foot with the men; now by the fide of one clan, and ano the 
by that of another: He amuſed them with jokes: He iadi 
flattered them with his knowledge of their genealogies: the 
He animated them by a recital of the deeds of their anceſ-Wi ed | 
tors, and of the verſes of their bards. It was one of his ef 
-maxims, that no general ſhould fight with an irregular z*t 


army, unleſs he was acquainted with every man he com- 
manded, Yet, with theſe habits of familiarity, the ſeve- 
rity. of his diſcipline was dreadful : The only puniſhment] cor 
he inflicted was death: *All other puniſhments,” he ſaid, mo 
« diſgraced a gentleman, and all who were with hin 
« were of that rank; but that death was a relief from the 
« conſciouſneſs of crime.“ It is reported of him, that, 
having ſeen a youth fly in his firſt action, he pretznded 
he had ſent him to the rear on a meſſage : The youth fled 
a ſecond time: He brought him to the front of the army, 
and ſaying, * That a gentleman's ſon ought not to fall by 
« the hands of the common executioner,” ſhot him with 
his own piſtol, 

The army he commanded was moſtly compoſed of 
highlanders from the interior parts of the highlands: 
A people untouched dy the Roman or Saxon invaſions 
on the ſouth, and by thoſe of the Danes on the eaſt and 
welt ſkirts of their country: The unmixcd remains of 


* Dundee's memoirs. 
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hat Celtic empire, which once ſtretched from the pillars 
Hercules to Archangel, As the manners of this race 
of men were, in the days of our fathers, the moſt ſingular 
in Europe, and, in thoſe of our ſons, may be found no- 
where but in the records of hiſtory, it is proper here to 
deſcribe them. 
The hizhlanders were compoſed of a number of tribes 
a called Clans, each of which bore a different name, and 
lived upon the lands of a different chieftain, The mem- 
ers of every tribe were tied one to another, not only by 
the feudal but by the patriarchal bond : For, while the 
individuals who compoſed it were vaſſals or tenants of 
a their own hereditary chieftain, they were alſo all deſcend- 
a from his family, and could count exactly the degree 
ol their deſcent : And the right of primogeniture, to- 
oY ccther with the weakneſs of the laws to reach inacceſſible 
MF countries, and more inacceſſible men, had, in the revo- 
lution of centuries, converted theſe natural principles of 
connection between the chieftain and his people, into the 
moſt ſacred ties of human life *, The caſtle of the chief- 
tain 


It was the jundtion of the feudal and patriarchal authority, paſſing 
by the right of primogeniture from chieftain to chieftain, in a narrow -oun- 
ry, and where the diviſiuns of l-nd-property were aicertained, which has 
Uftinguiſhed the bighland tribes from ail others known in the hiſtory of 
mankind. The Hebrews had tribes founded on the connection of relation; 
but the patriarchal idea was ſoon luſt in the want of a ſucceſhve patriarch, 
ing the love of the tribe in the too great number of individuals who com- 
poſed it, The Greeks 2nd Romans had tribes; but the only lines by which 
they were Ciſtinguiſhed, were the quarters of the city in which they bop + 
pened to live, The ar.cient Germens had tribes in their own country ; but 
lteſe were aff ciations of fellow- ſoldiers under a commander they choſe, not 
d relations under the common head of the tamily, to whom their obedience 
Vit thought due. The ancient Scythians and modern T aitars were divided 
imo tribes of relations; but as they continually ſhifted their habitations, 
they wanted thoſe arts of life and civilization, which are connected with 
the efabliſhment of property in land, and with the regular tranſhiion of ix 
rom father to ſon, None of the barbarous bands, which made violent 
kilement; in the Roman provinces, when that empire fell, had names 
(K] 2 common 
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tain was a kind of palace, to which every man of hi, 
tribe was made welcome, and where he was entertained 
according to his ſtation in time of peace, and to which 
all flocked at the ſound of war. Thus the meaneſt of the 
clan, knowing himſelf to be as well born as the head of 
it, revered in his chieftain his own honour ; loved in his 
clan his own blood; complained not of the difference of 
ſtation into which fortune had thrown him ; and reſpeRed 
himſelf: The chieftain in return beſtowed a protection, 
founded equally on gratitude and the conſciouſneſs of his 
own intereſt. Hence the highlanders, whom more ſavage 
nations called ſavage, carried, in the outward expreſſion 
of their manners, the politeneſs of courts without their 
vices, and, in their boſoms, the high point of honow 
without its follies. | 

In countries where the ſurface is rugged, and the 
climate uncertain, there is little room for the uſe of the 
plough; and where no coal is to be found, and few pro- 
viſions can be raiſed, there is ſtill leſs for that of the anvil 
and ſhuttle. As the highlanders were, upon theſe ac- 
counts, excluded from extenſive agriculture and manu- 
facture alike, every family raiſed juſt as much grain, and 
made as much raiment as ſufficed for itſelf ; and nature, 
whom art can ſeldom force, deſtined them to the life of 
ſhepherds, Hence, they had not that exceſs of induſtry 
which reduces man to a'machine, nor that total want of 
it which ſinks him into a rank of animals below his own. 
common to the individuals of the band; becau'e they were parts of nations, 
and not of families. The Iriſh had tribes, diſtinguiſhed by a common name 
borne by the individuals, and connected by a common relation z but the rule 
of thaniſtry in ſueceſſion, which gave the election of the heir to the lordy 
broke all reverence for primogeniture, and was a continual ſource of diſcord 
among the members. The native Americans live in tribes, in 3 — 
reſembling the patriarchal life ; but while, from their common relailo" 
every member is bound to another, the whole, from the want of the feudal 


ſubordination, and from the exceſſive independence of individuals, are 6 
bound to one head, | 
They 


They lived in villages built in vallies and by the ſides Pan II. 


ifrivers. At two ſeaſons of the year, they were buſy ; 888 
he one in the end of ſpring and beginning of ſummer, 1689. 
den they put the plough into the little land they had 
cxpable of receiving it, ſowed their grain, and laid in 
heir proviſion of turf for the winter's fewel ; the other 
juſt before winter, when they reaped their harveſt : The 
ſt of the year was all their own, for amuſement or for 
mr, If not engaged in war, they indulged themſelves 
n ſummer in the moſt delicious of all pleaſures to men in 
cold climate and a romantic country, the enjoyment of 
the ſun, and of the ſummer-views of nature; never in 
de houſe during the day, even ſleeping often at night in 
the open air, among the mountains and woods. They ſpent 
de winter in the chaſe, while the ſun was up; and, in the 
nening, aſſembling round a common fire, they entertained 
themſelves with the ſong, the tale, and the dance: But 
hey were ignorant of fitting days and nights at games of 
kill or of hazard; —amuſements which keep the body in 
action, and the mind in a ſtate of vicious activity! 

The want of a good, and even of a fine ear for muſic, 
ws almoſt unknown amongſt them; becauſe it was 
kept in continual practice, among the multitude from 
non, but by the wiſer few, becauſe they knew that 
tte loye of muſic both heightened the courage and ſoftened 
the tempers of their people. Their vocal muſic was 
ſlintive even to the depth of melancholy ; their inſtru- 
rental either lively for briſk dances, or martial for the 
attle, Some of their tunes even contained the great but 
tural idea of a hiſtory deſcribed in muſic : The joys of 
marriage; the noiſe of a quarrel; the founding to arms; 
tte rage of a battle; the broken diſorder of a flight; the 
Wole concluding with the ſolemn dirge, and lamentation 
kr the lain, By the loudneſs and artificial diſſonance of 
ber war inſtrument the bag-pipe, which played conti- 
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and a bard who ſung, the deeds of the clan, and of it 
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nually in time of action, their ſpirits were exalted to 
phrenzy of courage in battle. 

They joined the pleaſures of hiſtory and poetry to thol 
of muſic, and the love of claſſical learning to both. For 


chieftain : And all, even the loweſt in tation, were {en 
to ſchool in their youth; partly becauſe they h24 nothing 
elſe to do at that age; and partly becauſe literature u. 
thought the diſtinction, not the want of it the mark, « 
good birth, 

The ſeverity of their climate, the height of their moun 
tains, the diſtance of their villages from each other, thei 
love of the chaſe and of war, with their deſire to viſit an 
be viſited, forced them to great bodily exertions. I 
vaſtneſs of the objects which ſurrounded them, lakes 
mountains, rocks, cataracts, extended and elevated thei 
minds: For they were not in the ſtate of men who on 
know the way from one market-town to another. Theit 
want of regular occupation led them, like the ancien 
Spartans, to contemplation, and the powers of converla 
tion: Powers which they exerted in ſtriking out tht 
original thoughts which nature ſuggeſted, not in lan 
guidly repeating thoſe which they had learned from othe{ 
people. 

They valued themſelves, without undervaluing othe 
nations. They loved to quit their own country to fe- 
and to hear, adopted eaſily the manners of others, and wer 
attentive and inſinuating wherever they went: But the) 
loved more to return home, to repeat what they had 0 
ſerved ; and, among other things, to relate with aſtonill 
ment, that they had been in the midſt of great ſocietie 
where every individual made his ſenſe of independence i 


conſiſt in keeping at a diſtance from another. Yet * 
Ji 
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nanners of ſtrangers, becauſe theſe differed from their 
wn, For they revered the great qualities of other na- 
tons; and only made their failings the ſubject of an inof- 
ſenſiye merriment among themſelves. 

When ſtrangers came amongſt them, they received 
dem, not with a ceremony which forbids a ſecond viſit, 
not with a coldneſs which cauſes repentance of the firſt, 
not with an embarraſiment which leaves the landlord and 
bis gueſt in equal miſery, but with the moſt pleaſing of all 
wliteneſs, the ſimplicity and cordiality of aſfection to hu- 
nan-kind z proud to give that hoſpitality which they had 
ot received, and to humble the perſons who had thought 
«> them with contempt, by ſhewing how little they de- 
ſerved it, 

Having been driven from the low countries of Scot- 

and by invaſion, they, from time immemorial, thought 
themſelves entitled to make repriſals upon the property of 
their invaders; but they touched not that of each other: 
do that, in the ſame men, there appeared, to thoſe who 
d not look into the cauſes of things, a ſtrange mixture 
of vice and of virtue: For, what we call theft and ra- 
zine, they termed right and juſtice. But, from the prac- 
ice of theſe repriſals, they acquired the habits of being en- 
krpriſing, artful, and bold. 
An injury done to one of a clan, was held to be an in- 
Jury done to all, on account of the common relation of 
Wood. Hence the highlanders were in the habitual prac. 
tice of war: And hence their attachment to their chief- 
kin, and to each other, was founded upon the two moſt 
ive principles of human nature, love of their friends, 
ud reſentment againſt their enemies. 

But the frequency of war tempered its ferocity. They 
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They went always completely armed: A faſhion, Tl 
which by aceuſtoming them to the inſtruments of death, Wl bit 
removed the fear of death itſelf ; and which, from te coun 
danger of provocation, made the common people as po- (ited 
lite, and as guarded in their behaviour, as the gentry a in le 
other countries. toga 

From theſe combined circumſtances, the higher ranks the | 
and the lower ranks of the highlanders alike, joined ti avi 
refinement of ſentiment, which, in all other nations, Cloth 
peculiar to the former, to that ſtrength and hardineſs offi looſe 
body, which, in other countries, is poſſeſſed only by te the 
latter, | | the | 

To be modeſt as well as brave; to be contented with cove 
the few things which nature requires; to act and to ſuffet :bro 
without complaining ; to be as much aſhamed of doing their 
any thing inſolent or injurious to others, as of bearing it :nd 
when done to themſelves; and to die with pleaſure, u they 
revenge affronts offered to their clan or their country: then 
Theſe they accounted their higheſt accompliſhments, hes 


Their chriſtianity was ſtrongly tinctured with tradi- they 
tions derived from the ancient bards of their country: vit 
For they were believers in ghoſts: They marked the ap- iro: 
pearances of the heavens ; and, by the forms of the clouds, Ml text 
which in their variable climate were continually ſhifuog, f 
were induced to gueſs at preſent, and to predict future WW tea 
events; and they even thought, that to ſome men tel vhi 
Divinity had communicated a portion of his own preſci- Wi ir 
ence, From this mixture of ſyſtem, they did not enter fi. 
much into diſputes concerning the particular modes of the 
chriſtianity; but every man followed, with indifference BW bor 
of ſentiment, the mode which his chieftain had afſumed. Wi tha 
Perhaps, to the ſame cauſe it is owing, that their country Bl wh 
| 1 FN 
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\ the only one in Europe, into which perſecution never 
entered. 

Their dreſs, which was the laſt remains of the Roman 
ubit in Europe, was well ſuited to the nature of their 
country, and ſtill better to the neceſſities of war. It con- 
ited of a roll of light woollen, called a plaid, ſix yards 
in length, and two in breadth, girt like the Roman 
toga around the waiſt, and wrapped looſely about the body, 
the upper lappet of which reſted on the left ſhoulder, 
kaving the right arm at full liberty; a jacket of thick 
oth, fitted tightly to the body; and, in later times, a 
boſe ſhort garment of light woollen, which went round 
the waiſt and covered the thigh. In rain, they formed 
the plaid into folds, and, laying it on the ſhoulders, were 
1 covered as with a roof. When they were obliged to lie 
broad in the hills, in their hunting parties, or tending 
2 their cattle, or in war, the plaid ſerved them both for bed 
ly ind for covering; for, when three men ſlept together» 
bey could ſpread three folds of cloth below, and ſix above 

dem. The garters of their ſtockings were tied under the 
hee, with a view to give more freedom to the limb; and 
tiey wore no breeches, that they might climb mountains 
ith the greater eaſe, The covering of their head was a 
road round woollen bonnet, but of the ſtrongeſt milled 
eure, calculated equally to ſave from cold, from rain, 
ir from the ſtrokes of an enemy; the moſt ſimple of all 
tead-dreſſes : Yet, by turning up the front of the bonnet, 
which was the token of defiance, they gave it a martial 
ur; and, by adding a bunch of foliage or feathers, even 
fine one. The lightneſs and looſeneſs of their dreſs, 
tie cuſtom they had of going always on foot, never on 
torſeback, their love of long journeys, but above all, 
hat patience of hunger, and every kind of hardſhip, 
wich carried their bodies forward even after their ſpirits 
vere exhauſted, made them exceed all other European na- 
Vox. II. [LI tions 
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Parr II, tions in ſpeed and perſeverance of march. Montroſe's 
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marches * were ſometimes ſixty miles in a day, without * 
food or halting, over mountains, along rocks, through ſegi 
moraſſes. In encampments, they were expert at form. * 
ing beds in a moment, by tying together bunches of heath, Wl 
and fixing them upright in the ground: An art which, 2 
as the beds were both ſoft and dry, preſerved their health * 
in the field, when other ſoldiers loſt theirs. the 

The inclemency of their weather gave a rigidity to their 2 
features, becauſe it forced them to draw up the check for * 


the protection of the eye; yet this contraction gave 2 0 
fire to the eye. In work they were awkward ; but in ex- 1 
erciſe they ſnewed all that variety of natural grace which 1 
continually attends the human form when not faſhioned K 
by art, and unconſcious of obſervation. 2 

Their arms were a broad ſword, a dagger called a 100 
durk, a target, a muſket, and a piſtol: So that they U 
carried the long ſword of the Celtes, the pugio of the N 
Romans, the ſhield of the ancients, and both kinds of 
modern fire- arms, all together. In battle, they threw away d. 


the plaid and under garment, and fought in their jackets, 
making thus their movements quicker, and their ſtrokes 
more forcible, Their advance to battle was rapid, like 
the charge of dragoons: When near the enemy, they 
ſtopped a little to draw breath and diſcharge their muſ- 
kets, which they then dropped on the ground : Advancing, 
they fired their piſtols, which they threw, almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant, againſt the heads of their opponents: And 
then ruſhed into the ranks with the broad-ſword, threaten- 
ing, and ſhaking the ſword as they ran on, ſo as to con- 
quer the enemy's eye, while his body was yet unhurt. 
They fought, not in long and regular lines, but in ſeparate 
bands, like wedges condenſed and firm ; the army being 
ranged according to the clans which compoſed it, and 
each clan according to its families; ſo that there aroſe a 


* Biſhop Wiſhart. 22 | 
as competition 
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competition in valour of clan with clan, of family with 
family, of brother with brother. To make an opening in 
regular troops, and to conquer, they reckoned the ſame 
ting; becauſe in cloſe engagements, and in broken ranks, 
no regular troops could withſtand them. They received 
the bayonet in the target, which they carried on the left 
um; then turning it aſide, or twiſting it in the target, 
they attacked with the broad-ſword the enemy incumbered 
and defenceleſs; and, where they could not wield the 
broad-ſword, they ſtabbed with the durk. The only foes 
they dreaded * were cavalry; to which many cauſes con- 
tributed : The novelty of the enemy; their want of the 
bayonet to receive the ſhock of horſe ; the attack made 
upon them with their own weapon, the broad-ſword ; the 
ſze of dragoon horſes appearing larger to them, from a 
compariſon with thoſe of their country ; but above all, a 
belief entertained univerſally among the lower claſs of 
tighlanders, that a war-horſe is taught to fight with his 
feet and his teeth. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the victories of 
the highlanders have always been more honourable for 
themſelves, than of conſequence to others. A river ſtopped 
their courſe, becauſe they were unaccuſtomed to ſwim : 
A fort had the ſame effect, becauſe they knew not the ſci- 
ence of attack : They wanted cannon, carriages, and ma- 
eazines, from their poverty and ignorance in the arts: 
They ſpoke an unknown language ; and therefore could 
derive their reſources only from themſelves. Although 
their reſpect for their chieftains gave them, as long as they 
continued in the field, that exact habit of obedience, which 
only the exceſſive rigour of diſcipline can ſecure over other 
troops ; yet, as ſoon as the victory was gained, they ac- 
counted their duty, which was to conquer, fulfilled, and 
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ran many of them home to recount their feats, and ſtore 
up their plunder ; and, in ſpring and harveſt, more were 
obliged to retire, or leave their women and children to die 
of famine. Their chieftains too were apt to ſeparate 
from the army, upon quarrels and points of honour among 
themſelves and with others, 

After Dundee had been obliged to loſe the firſt, and 
therefore beſt opportunities of action, the Jong-expected 
ſuccour arrived from Ireland in the end of June; and 
conſiſted of no more than 500 raw and ſpiritleſs recruits, WM an 
without proviſions and ammunition. He received at the WM ha 
ſame time intelligence, that M*Kay was marching through Ws m 
Athole, to attack the caſtle of Blair, then in the hands of la. 
one of James's adherents. Dundee foreſaw, that the loſs of g 
this place would cut off the communication between the “ T 
two diviſions of the highlands, in which his own ſtrength “ in 
chiefly lay; and therefore he reſolved to give battle. He WW fl 
marched ſouth towards Athole, with his army conſiderably of 
diminiſhed ; becauſe many of his men had retired to their “ to 
homes to provide their winters fuel. 1 of 

At the caſtle of Blair he learned, that M*Kay, who, WW" tc 
with his foot, and a few horſe, lay encamped at Dunkeld, “i 
was to advance next day through the paſs of Killikranky, WF" © 
and that the reſt of his horſe were to follow him in a day “ h 
or two aſter. This paſs conſiſts of an open road, in a WW" ' 
line nearly ſtreight, about two miles in length, where not .* 
more than ſix or eight men could at that time go abreaſt. .f 
On the right are mountains that ſeem to riſe to the ſkies : WF" ri 
On the left, a precipice hanging over a deep and black WF" ti 
river, which ſeems to ſink to the center: On the 'oppo- Wi tc 
ſite ſide of the river is a prodigious mountain, covered to WF” a 


the top with waving woods, acrofs which eagles and other 0 
wild birds are continually flying and ſcreaming. Dundee 7 
was preſſed by his officers to diſpute the paſſage with y 


M*Kay, from the ſuperiority of his ſituation, but refuſed 
13 
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fm the moſt ancient times among the highlanders, that 
is diſhonourable to attack an enemy at a diſadvantage 
ind cried aloud, He thought not ſo meanly of his fol- 
« lowers, as to believe they had degenerated from the ge- 
& nerous maxims of their anceſtors.” But, in private, 
| Wi: afigned reaſons, wiſe and well weighed, for rejecting 

de advice, He reaſoned, . To defend the paſs, a thing 
indeed eaſily effectuated, was only to delay the war, 
and to detain themſelves priſoners in places where they 
had been already kept too long in confinement, With 
s moſt eaſe, in open fields, the impetuoſity of the high- 
anders ſhock was to be exerted. Six ſucceſſive battles 
8 eaincd by Montroſe, enſured the fortune of next day. 
To allow the enemy to paſs over to fair ground, would 
& inſpire a generous confidence into his own men, but 
& fill their opponents with a ſuſpicion of the ſecret cauſe 
s of it. What better terms could be aſked, by an army 
for a general action, than unfatigued, and on their own 
ground, to receive an enemy, who had fourteen miles 
„to march the ſame day that he fought, and who was 
ignorant of the ground that was to be left him to oc» 
* cupy? The terms of defeat were unequal: For to 
him, retreat was eaſy ; but to the enemy, retreat and 
* ruin were the ſame: Entangled in the pals, the ſtronger 
* would puſh the weaker over the precipices in their 
* flight, and all muſt fall a defenceleſs prey to his victo- 
* rious army purſuing behind: Even at the other end of 
* the paſs *, he had ſent orders to his friends in Athole, 
*to watch and fall upon the few who ſhould eſcape, If 
*2 deciſive action was delayed for a few days, the reſt 
"of M*<Kay's horſe would have time to come up; an 
"enemy the more terrible to highlanders, becauſe they 
" were conſcious it was the only one they feared.” 
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The night before the battle, Dundee having refleQes 
that the highlanders had not been tried in general action 
ſince the battle of Philiphaugh, which had been fought 
40 years before, and being deſirous to put their cou 
to the teſt, gave an alarm, and cauſed a falſe attack to he 
made upon his own camp. In an inſtant, he found ever 
man at his poſt, and firm in it. The event of the fr; 
tagem removed the diffidence of the general, and con 
firmed the confidence of the ſoldiers, 

M*<Kay's army, “ after marching from Dunkeld in thy 
morning of the 16th of July, and reſting two hours 2 
the mouth of the paſs, began to enter it about mid-day 
The ſoldiers marched through with awe at every ſtep 
impreſſed with the grandeur and novelty of the ſcene, ever 
with the ſilence all around them, which ſeemed thi 
forerunner of danger, and with the conſciouſneſs of the 
own inability to give aſſiſtance to each other, in cal 
they were attacked. They advanced into the open fiel 
at the end of the paſs with flowneſs and caution, de 
riving fear from that very ſecurity which was: offeret 
them ; and at laſt obſerved Dundee's army reſting upot 
the ſide of a mountain oppoſite to them, in one line, bu 
a ſhort one, becauſe his men were fewer in number that 
Mc*Kay's, and lay thick upon the ground. But thei 
numbers appeared greater than they were; for, thougt 
there were vacancies along the line, occaſioned by ſpo 
of wood ſpread here and there upon the mountain; Je 
the imaginations of M*Kay's ſoldiers filled all theſe va 
cancies with armed enemies. Dundee had choſen thi 
ſtation ; becauſe, while the buſhes concealed his ow! 


ſerving thoſe of his enemies +, ſecured him from ti 
attacks of cavalry, would add violence to his charge 
he deſcended upon the enemy, and make retreat, if fettes 


* M'Kay's manuſcript. + Ibid, 
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uns needful, eaſy to men who could fly over mountains PA II. 
ich a ſpeed which no regular troops could equal: And 3 
e reſolved not to fight until near ſunſet, with a view, that 162g. 
be gained the victory, he might give it a dreadful com- 
letion during the night; and, if he was defeated, that 
k might retire without the fear of purſuit. M Kay, 
ming obſerved the poſition of his enemy *, formed the 
tops which advanced foremoſt into the open field, into 
line of three men deep; and lengthened the line along 
de field, as more troops arrived ſucceſſively from the 
nouth of the paſs, partly with a view to outflank Dundee, 
yhoſe line he ſaw was ſhort, and partly to prevent ſur- 
wiſe, by making all the ground known to his army, He 
continued in this poſition two hours, to conſider what to 
io, and what to expect; and in the mean time the two 
mies continued looking on each other. At the end of 
hat time, M*Kay, ſuſpecting Dundee's intention to take 
dvantage of the night, and afraid to encamp in a place 
lrrounded with enemies, uſed various means to provoke 
te highlanders to an engagement, but in vain. But 
Dundee, obſerving that by the poſition of the two armies 
us own might be outflanked, and ſo be defeated even 
whilſt it was defeating, took advantage of his ſituation to 
make what motions he pleaſed without their being known: 
le detached his clans into ſeparate bodies; removed 
dem to the right and the left, but in thick order, leaving 
us his centre weak; and, half an hour before ſunſet, 
nhed down from his ſtation, and began the attack, by 
wlumns, upon the wings of the enemy, with a view 
lat, whether his own centre was broken, or his wings 
ke thoſe of his opponents, the battle might equally 
*come irregular, and be decided hand to hand, not by 
be regularity of muſquetry. Montroſe carried the battle 
8 Allderne by the very ſame diſpoſition ; All Dundee's 
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views ſucceeded: His thick columns pierced exfi 
through the thin files of the regiments, preſſed on the 
ſides thoſe who ſtood, turning round, met in front 
thoſe who were giving way, and almoſt in an inſtant 
hurried the enemy off the field. One regiment, and th 
half of another, which were in the centre, not daring tt 
advance, faved themſelves by declining to be vidorio 
in the poſt where they were placed. They alone re 
treated: The reſt fled. Lord Dundee, who had beet 
the foremoſt on foot in the attack, was the foremoſt or 


horſeback in the purſuit. Deeming the flight of thi land 
enemy to be nothing, unleſs even eſcape was render de 
impoſſible, he preſſed on for the mouth of the paſs to cu tis 
off their retreat, In a little time, he perceived he ha be 
outrun his men; he ſtopped; he waved his arm in th na 
air to make them haſten their ſpeed ; and pointed his h L 
to the paſs, as if he already graſped it. Being conſpicu er 
ous in perſon and action, he was obſerved, and a muſket who 
ball aimed at him found entrance in an opening of h ſad 
armour beneath his arm-pit, occaſioned by the. elevatio Me 
of his arm. He rode off the field, ordering his miſchandt by : 
to be concealed, and, fainting, dropped from his hork * 
His wound was mortal; yet, when he recovered fron the 
his faint, he wrote an account of the action to Kin and 
James, full of high thoughts, and treating his wound tht 
a trifle, He then deſired to be raiſed ; looked to thayl ©? 
field &, and aſked “ how things went?“ Being tod bat 
« All was well;” „ Then,” ſaid he, “ I am well © 
and expired. In this battle, an incident paſſed charac E” 
teriſtic of a highland engagement. Sir Ewan Camero & 
of Lochiell, the moſt gallant of the highlanders, next! 

Dundee, fought attended every-where by his nurſe's (on * 
who among highlanders is accounted a kind of relation A 


* Granger's Hiſt, Biogr, vol. ii, p. 508. 
havin 
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ming grappled with an Engliſh officer, both fell over a Pas . 
rock; and, in the fall, Sir Ewan loſt his ſword : The officer Boox It, 


| 

i raiſed bis to kill him when on the ground; but Sir Ewan, 18689. 
if fftening upon him with his teeth, tore out his throat. In 

. de mean time, his attendant had been engaged with an 
ober. Sir Ewan, ignorant of this, reproached him for not 
Ving affiſted him in his danger. While he was doing ſo, 


the attendant, perceiving a muſket levelled at Sir Ewan, 
epped before him, and received the ſhot, ſaying as he 
fell, * You ſhall never reproach me more.” The high- 
Landers falling in with the Engliſh baggage, gave over 
the purſuit, and betook themſelves to plundering. By 
this accident, moſt of M*Kay's army got ſafely through 
de paſs ; yet not above 200 of them arrived at Stirling 
na body with their general. In the battle, 2000 were 
killed, and 500 taken priſoners. Many of the fugitives 
were alſo killed or taken priſoners by the Athole men, 
whom Lord Dundee had the day before ordered to be in 
readineſs at the ſouth end of the paſs: The reſt diſperſed. 
MKay, not daring to return through the paſs, was ſaved 
by taking his way through the mountains to the welt of 
it, Having ſtopped upon the firſt height that commanded 
the proſpect of the field and the paſs, he looked back, 
and, when he ſaw no purſuit *, ſaid to thoſe around him, 
that he was ſure the enemy had loſt their general. The 
expreſs which was ſent to Edinburgh from the field of 
battle with an account of the defeat, was detained by an 
"WT iccident a day upon the road. When this circumſtance 
ess related to King William, he ſaid, Then Dundee 
08 © muſt be dead; for otherwiſe he would have been at 
Edinburgh before the expreſs.” The highlanders, ac- 
oy cording to the cuſtom of their country, raiſed a great 
bone upon the ſpot on which Dundee fell, where it re- 
mains to this day. 
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A letter was found in Dundee's pocket from Lori 50 
Mellfort, then the late King's ſecretary of fate in Ire. chef 
land e, which imported, that a declaration of indemnity only 
and toleration, then preparing, was couched in ſuch ah | 
terms, that James could break through it when he pleaſed: King 
Sentiments which alone made death painful to thoſe who" 
were dying for his cauſe, exiſt 

William paid another compliment to the memory « ſive 
Dundee: When he was adviſed to ſend a great body © © 
of troops to Scotland after the defeat of Killikranky, kin 
he ſaid, „It was needleſs; the war ended with Dundee 
& life.” The obſervation was juſt: For though the mig 


highland army deſcended into the low countries of Scot- = 
land under the generals Buchan and Cannon, and were . 


engaged in ſeveral actions; yet theſe actions were inde- , 
ciſive, and, after two languid campaigns, a peace was 7 


concluded. The caſtle of Edinburgh had been ſurrendered E 
ſome time before by the Duke of Gordon, whom the 
ſuperiority of Dundee's genius was no longer at hand to 4 
command. But the Duke, in the manner of his ſur— = 


render, preſerved the dignity of his rank and of his an- n 
ceſtors. He ſaid, © He had ſo much confidence in all | 


the deſcendants of James I. that though he muſt inſiſ ” 
on a pardon for his garriſon, he would ſtipulate no , 
« terms for himſelf.” Upon the peace with the high- q 
landers, the common men retired to their homes ; but q 
many of their officers were, in conſequence of a capitula. 
tion, landed in France. 1 
Although the fate which attended thoſe officers in 1 
France falls beyond the period of time to which thele a 


Memoirs are confined, a digreſſion may perhaps be par- 
doned, that deſcribes adventures which were worthy of 
the happieſt days of Athens or Sparta. The officers were 
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chieftains and to each other, in their political principles 
ly to blame, yet glorying in them. Upon their arrival 
n France, penſions were aſſigned them by the French 
King: But, upon the concluſion of the civil war, theſe 

ions were withdrawn, becauſe the object no longer 
aiſted for which they had been given. Finding them- 
flves, therefore, a load upon the late King, whoſe finan- 
es could ſcarcely ſuffice for himſelf, they petitioned that 
frince for leave to form themſelves into a company of 
xivate centinels, aſking no other favour than that they 
night be permitted to chooſe their own officers from their 
wn number. James aſſented. They repaired to St. 
Germains, to be reviewed by him before they were mo- 
felled in the French army. A few days after they came, 
they poſted themſelves in accoutrements borrowed from 
French regiment, and drawn up in order, in a place 
through which he was to paſs as he went to the chaſe ;— 
an amuſement of which he became paſſionately fond after 
the loſs of his kingdom *. He aſked who they were? 
ind was ſurpriſed to find they were the ſame men with 
whom, in garbs better ſuited to their ranks, he had the 
lay before converſed at his levee. Struck with the levity 
o his own amuſement, contraſted with the miſery of 
tiole who were ſuffering for him, he returned penſive to 
de palace, The day he reviewed them, he paſſed along 
tie ranks, wrote in his pocket-book with his own hand 
wery gentleman's name, and gave him his thanks in par- 
ticular ; and then, removing to the front, bowed to the 
body, with his hat off, After he had gone away, {till 
linking honour enough was not done them, he re- 


hich is reported of him upon bis being told that there was to be a peace 
tween France and England, ** Eh bien, nous aurons des beaux chevaux 
" VApgleterre,”” „ Very well then, we ſhall have fine Engliſh horſes,” 


[M] 2 turned, 


* Nothing marks the poverty of King James's genius more than a ſaying | 
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neeled, bent their heads and eyes ſtedfaſt on the ground, 
and then ſtarting up at once, paſſed him with the uſual 
honours of war, as if it was only a common review 
they were exhibiting. They were ſent from thence to 
the frontiers of Spain, a march of goo miles, on foot, 
W herever they paſſed, they were received with tears by 
the women, with reſpect by ſome of the men, but with 
laughter at the awkwardneſs of their ſituation by moſt of 
them. They were always the foremoſt in battle, and 
the laſt in retreat, Of all the troops in the ſervice, they 
were the moſt obedient to orders. Twice only they diſ. 
obeyed : The firſt time was at the ſiege of Roſes *, where 
they had fallen into diſeaſes, and been ordered to quit the 
camp for their recovery ; but they delayed to obey, until 
they had ſent a remonſtrance to Marſhal Noailles, againſt 
what they termed an affront. The ſecond inſtance of their 
inattention to orders, was upon the following occaſion : 
The Germans had made a lodgment in an iſland in the 
Rhine: The French, from an opinion that the river was 
impaſſable without boats, had ordered a number for the 
paſſage: Among other troops intended for the ſervice, 
this company was ordered to keep a ſtation oppoſite to the 
iſland, until the boats ſhould arrive ; but finding, upon ex- 
amination, the ford, though difficult, not impaſſable, they, 


rivers, joining their hands together, and entering the river 
in a line with its current, the ſtrongeſt men in the upper 
part, and the weaker below, ſo that thoſe who were higheſt 
up the ſtream broke all its force, and tying their arms and 
clothes on their ſhoulders, paſſed to the iſland in ſight of 
both armies on the oppoſite banks, and drove ten times 
their number from the lodgment. The French cried out 
in 2dmiration, * A gentleman, in whatever ſtatioa, 13 


* Account of Dundee's forces, 
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e ſtill a gentleman.” Le gentilhomme eſt toujours Pas II. 


« oentilhomme.”” The place is called ! Ie d' Ecofſe to : Ard 45 
this day. | 1689. 


All collective human virtues are ſullied with the ſelf- 
ſaneſs of individuals. The officers, to whom they had 
jielded their independence, and whom they had choſen 
v command their equals, cheated them of their pay, 
poor as it was, of their clothes, and of preſents which the 
generous had ſent them. The French, inattentive to 
their patience, fatigues, and ſervices, ſent them from the 
frontiers of Spain to Alſace, a march as long as the 
former. In this route, their clothes fell to tatters: After 
they paſſed Lyons, the country was covered with ſnow : 
They often wanted the neceſſaries of life; yet no com- 
oaints were heard amongſt them, except for the ſuffer- 
ings of him whom they accounted their ſovereign. After 
ix years ſervice, they were broke, when the peace was 
concluded, on the higher part of the Rhine, 1500 miles 
tom their homes, and without any proviſion made for 
dem. At that time, only ſixteen of them had ſurvived 
the fate of their companions ; and of theſe only four ar- 
nved in Scotland, to give warning by their example to 
their countrymen, though to too many of them in vain, 
bdiftruſt for ever the promiſes and flatteries of France *. 


* There are men now living in Scotland who were acquainted with ſome 
il the four, 
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Lird Strathnaver to Lord Dundee, — Adviſes Dundee to make 
his peace,—Strathnaver was brother-in-law to Dundee. 


HE concern that many equally intereſted in us both, 

has for your lordſhip, abſtracting from that reſpect 
wich your own merit made me have, cannot but occa- 
fon regrate in me, to ſee that the courſes you take, 
end inevitably to the ruin of you and yours, if perſiſted 
n, I cannot therefore but wiſh, that you would follow 
de Duke of Gordon's example, and I am perſuaded it 
vill be found the beſt courſe ; neither ſhall your friends 
yho at this time dare not well meddle, be wanting to ſhow 
heir affection to you, and intereſt in the ſtanding of your 
kmily, and I hope you will do me the juſtice to believe 


dat none wiſhes it better, or will more effectually lay 
imſelf out in it, than, &c. 


Inverneſs, 3d of July, 1689. 


Lird Dundee to Lord Strathnaver.— His ſpirited anſwer. 


My Lord, Struan, 15th July, 1689. 
YOUR lordſhip's, dated the 3d, I received the 13th, 
and would have returned an anſwer before now, had 
lnot been called ſuddenly to Enverlochie, to give orders 
ant the forces, arms, and amunition ſent from Irland. 


4 My 


— ] ⏑7‚Ü—ßk , 7 


A r N D 


My lord, I am extreamly ſenſible of the obligation I haye 
to you, for offering your endeavours for me, and giving m 
advice in the deſperate eſtate you thought our affairs wer 


in. I am perſuaded it flows from your ſincere goodneſ {:: 
and concern for me and mine, and in return, I aſſure by 
your lordſhip, I have had no leſs concern for you, and 

was thinking of making the like addreſs to you; but de V 


layed it till things ſhould appear more clear to you, | 
am ſorry your lordſhip ſhould be ſo far abuſed as to think 
that there is any ſhadow of appearance of ſtability in thi 
new ſtructure of government theſe men have framed tt 
themſelves: they made you, I doubt not, believe, thi 
Darie (Londonderry) was relieved three weeks ago. B 
printed accounts, and I can aſſure you, it never was re 


lieved, and now is taken. They told you, the Ingli om 
fleet and Dutch were maſters of the fea. I know for cer * 
tain the French is, and in the Chanel; in teſtimon E. 
whereof they have defeated our Scots fleet. For as the rb 
came alongſt they fell on the two friggats, killed the cap be 
tains, and ſeiſed the ſhips, and brought the men priſoner. - 
to Mull. They tell you Shomberg is going to Irland t of 
carry the war thither. I aſſure you the king has lande f 
a a conſiderable body of forces there, and will land himſe by 
amongſt our friends in the weſt (whom I am ſorry fu; 
very ſoon. So, my lord, having given you a clear any. 
true proſpect of affairs, which I am afraid amongſt youll 
folks you are not uſed with, I leave you to judge if 10 * 
you, your family or myn, be moſt in danger. Howeve A 
I acknowledge francly, I am no leſs obliged to your lord * 
ſhip, ſeeing you made me an offer of your aſſiſtance in WI; 
tyme when you thought I needed it. Wherein I can ſer" Coe 
your lordſhip or family at any tyme you think convenient, - 
you may freely employ me. For, as far as my duty wi ad 


allow me in the circumſtances we ſtand, I will ſtudy j0 
wellfare as becomes, &c, 


TO PART II. BOOK II. 


to the Scotch officers when reduced to a company of 
centinels, is a ſtrong inſtance, how a mind naturally 
ſevere and weak, may be humanized, and even elevated 
by misfortunes, 


Ling Fames's ſpeech to the Scotch officers, when reduced into 
a company of centinels at St. Germains. 


* own misfortunes are not ſo nigh my heart as yours. 

It grieves me beyond what I can expreſs, to ſee ſo 
many brave and worthy gentlemen, who had once the 
noſpect of being the chief officers in my army, reduced 
o the ſtations of private centinels. Nothing but your 
lojalty, and of a few of my ſubjects in Britain, who are 
forced from their allegiance by the Prince of Orange, and, 
who I know will be ready on all occaſions to ſerve me, 
nd my diſtreſſed family, could make me willing to live. 
The ſenſe of what all of you have done, and undergone 
for your loyalty, hath made ſo deep an impreſſion in my 
teart, that if ever it pleaſe God to reſtore me, it is im- 
poſible I can be forgetfull of your ſervices and ſuf- 
rings. Neither can there be any poſts in the armies of 
ny dominions, but what you have juſt pretenſions to. 
is for my ſon, and your prince, he is your own blood, a 
tlild capable of any impreflions ; and as his education 
vil be from you, it is not ſuppoſable he can forget your 
nerits, 

At your own deſires, you are now going a long march, 
ar diſtant from me. I have taken care to provide you 
wth money, ſhoes, ſtockings, and other neceſſarys. Fear 
God and love one another. Write your wants particularly 
bo me, and depend upon it always to find me your parent 
ad king, 


Vor. II. — 1 


The following ſpeech of King James, at St. Germains, 
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DISCONTENTS in the Houſe of Commons. Clamour: 
F the Merchants. Continuation of Diſcontents. 
Diviſſons between the Houſes.— The Whigs renew their 
Attacks on the Tories. Breach in the Royal Family. 
—— Two Laws of Political Oeconomy. — Diſcontents 
in Scotland, and Cauſes of them. The King's Grand 
Scheme, for gaining the Scotch, diſappointed. —— An Op- 
poſition in the Scottiſh Parliament. Arts to irritate the 
Members. —— They preſent a Remonſtrance. Fruitleſs 
Attempts to pacify them. 


HILE the late king, in attempting to recover his 
dominions, found himſelf reduced, even by his ſuc- 

ceſſes, to a ſtate of dependence upon his Iriſh ſubjects, 
and was ſtung with the reflection, that he had only brought 
clamities upon thoſe who were venturing their all for him 
in Scotland, William was under equal difficulties in the 
management of the two kingdoms he poſſeſſed, The diſ- 
orders in Ireland, the bad ſucceſs of the fleet at Bantry- 
bay, the defeat at Killikrankry, raiſed great diſcontents 
n the Engliſh parliament ; and they imputed to the king 
ad his miniſters, what was owing to the exceſs of their 
on parſimony, and to the inevitable diſtractions of a 
prince who had been only a few months upon the throne, 


ad who could take no meaſures of vigour, without trem- 
[N]2 bling 


PAR I II. 
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1689. 


Great diſ- 
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- Par T II. bling leſt he ſhould offend thoſe laws which he had ſo 


Bo Ox 


— lately avenged. In the beginning of June *, the com- 


1689. 


mons appointed a committee to enquire to whom the de. 
Jays in ſuccouring Ireland were to be imputed. As all 
national diſcontents in England; fall firſt ypon the king's 
miniſters, a motion was, the ſame day, made by Mr, 
Howe, a whig member, and debated, “ for an addreſs 
to the king to remove from his preſence and councils 
© thoſe who had been impeached in parliament:” A 
motion directed chiefly againſt Lord Danby, lately crea- 
ted Marquis of Caermarthen. Next day they reſolved+ 
to apply to the king for copies of the commiſſions and in- 
ſtructions relating to Ireland. Having been furniſhed with 
theſe, they, a few days after 4, addreſſed for leave to in- 
ſpect the books of the privy- council, and of the Iriſh 
committee, for papers relating to Iriſh affairs. The 
king $ gave no anſwer. They addreſſed again. He kept the 
ſame ſilence. Upon this they voted, © That thoſe perſons 
* who have been the occaſion of delaying to ſend relief 
% to Ireland, and thoſe perſons who adviſed the king to 
« delay giving inſpection of the minute-books of the 
© committee for Iriſh affairs, are enemies to the king and 
kingdom.“ Immediately after a motion was made for 
an addreſs * to remove the Marquiſſes of Hallifax and 
* Caermarthen from his majeſty's councils,” becauſe to 
them the care of Iriſh affairs had been chiefly com- 
mitted; but upon debate it was adjourned. Whilſt the 
diſpute was between the king and the commons, theſe 
miniſters interfered not ; but, when they ſaw it pointed 
at themſelves, they adviſed their maſter to give inſpection 
of the books. The houſe of lords followed the example 
of the commons, and called || not only for thoſe books, 


* Journals of the houſe of commons, June 2, + Ibid, June 3. 

1 Ibid. Ich and 23d June, $ 1bid, 28th June, 3d and 13th Jah. 

i Lords Journ, 26th and agth July, 2d Auguſt. but 
U 
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Wit for the books of the admiralty, to find out the cauſes Parr 11, 

other national diſappointments. Been. 
The diſcontent of the commons appeared at the ſame 8 

ime, in their jealouſies of the Dutch. One member hav- Their jea- 

ng declaimed upon the danger of falling into the hands _— 

of the French and the Iriſh ; another called out with a ſul- 

en voice and air: “ Add the Dutch.” The commons 

tad formerly deſired * to know from the king, what were 

he mutual obligations of aſſiſtance between Holland and june 26. 

the crown: But now, irritated becauſe the Dutch had not 

been at the battle of Bantry Bay, they deſired to know 

yhat number of ſhips and ſeamen 4+ the Dutch were 

bliged to fit out for the ſummer's expedition: And when July 3. 

hey voted their ſecond addreſs for inſpeCtion of the books 

zlating to Ireland , they inſtructed their committee to 

nquire why the Dutch had not ſent out their fleet ſooner 

v join that of the Engliſh ; although by comparing the 

lates of the treaty between the nations, which lay before 

be houſe, and of the junction &, it was obvious, the Dutch 

ket had been ſent out as ſoon as could have been ex- 

xQed, 

The Engliſh jealouſies of the Dutch were increaſed, by cj;moursof 
de clamours of the trading part of the nation. The he mer- 
tngliſh and Dutch fleets joined together, and, conſiſting N 
& between 60 and 70 ſtrong ſhips of war, had hovered 
nolt of the ſummer on the coaſts of France, and in au- 
umn had ſpread themſelves along the coaſts of Ireland; 

If which ſtations, they had prevented the French from 
ending ſuccours of any conſequence into Ireland. The 
trench, in the mean time, invented a new ſpecies of war : 
tor, laying up their ſhips of war ſafe in their harbours, 


* Journals of the houſe of commons, 25th March. + Ibid. June 26, 

| ibid, 44 July, & The treaty was dated 2gth April, Vide journals 
the houſe of commons, 1ſt July, The junctien was made upon the 6th 
hof June, a ſew deys after the battle, 


they 
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they tranſported their ſeamen on foot, on horſes, and in 
carriages, by land to different ports, and put them on 
board a vaſt number of ſmall veſſels which they ſeized in 
the ports, and converted into privateers, in order to deſtroy 
the trade of their enemies. The merchants, whoſe com. 
plaints in England are always the loudeſt and the mof 
liſtened to, exclaimed, © That a Dutch king, and Dutch 
„ counſellors, had laid a ſcheme to ruin the trade of Eng. 
* Jand, with a view to engroſs that of the world to their 
« countrymen. In vain were the Engliſh navies maſters 
« of the ſea, if the Engliſh trading veſſels could find no 
& ſafety in it. The pomp and parade of fleets, ſent to 


„ only as magnificent ſpectacles, for the entertainment 
« of that people whom they ought to ſtrike with terror, the 
% were inſults upon the miſeries of a nation which was Wl ©! 
«© at the expence of maintaining them.“ All trading na- Wil © 
tions are jealous; but men muſt be doubly ſo, who 2 * 
ſeparated by their ũtuation from the reſt of the world, an for 
who, prizing liberty with all the paſſion of lovers, cannot to 
bear that other nations ſhould either ſnatch it from them, WW * 
or enjoy it with them. It was in vain for the king, or his hol 
miniſters, to remonſtrate, That a new and unexpected Pit 
&« ſpecies of war, put in execution on a ſudden, no hu- 
e man prudence could foreſee, or ward off in an inſtant. Wi 
That, for theſe piratical gains, France had ſacrificed gi 0 
te her own trade, the reputation of her maritime arms, bi 
and the ſtill more important object of giving perma- 


© nency to the civil wars of her enemy.“ The mer— al 

chants heard, could not anſwer, yet continued to com- A 

plain. A 

The commons, in the mean time, drew up votes and : 

bills which diſcovered both the greatneſs and littlenels of 1 
t 

* Journals ef the Houſe of Commons, July 16, + Ibid. June 4+ via 


7 Ibid Joly 15, § Ibid. July 19, arty 
P 0 
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They paſſed * a militia-bill, calculated to take even 
the power of the ſword from the hands of the king ; but 
it was ordered by the lords to lie upon their table, becauſe 
it took the ſame power likewiſe from theirs. In order 
to ſtrip the crown of one of its brighteſt jewels, the power 
of ſhewing mercy, and to reach Lord Caermarthen, 
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they voted , that the king's pardon was not pleadable in June 4. 


bar of an impeachment. They threw an affront upon 
the national character of hoſpitality, by an addreſs to 
remove from the kingdom the Ducheſs of Mazarine, 
whoſe chief offence was, that ſhe was a French woman. 
Although not fond of women, and ſtil] leſs of gay wo- 
men, William f anſwered coldly, „He would conſider 
« of it.” Madame Mazarine, who intended to have left 
the kingdom, now reſolved to continue in it ; © In order,” 
35 ſhe ſaid, „to ſhow that women could have their hu- 
* mours as well as the houſe of commons.“ They ſtruck 
at the decorum due to royalty, to a woman, and to miſ- 
fortune, when, in a bill againſt papiſts, they endeavoured 
to limit the number of the queen dowager's popiſh ſer- 
vants to eighteen &: An inſult from which an aſſembly of 
nobles protected her; but which induced the unfortunate 
princeſs, ſome time after, to quit for ever a kingdom, in 
Which all knees had once bowed to her. 

The king found the buſineſs of parliament obſtructed, 


| not only by the diſcontents of many of his ſubjects againſt 


timſelf, but by diviſions between the two houſes of par- 
lament, The ſtate of mutual oppoſition in which theſe 
alemblies had ſtood for half a century, the antipathy of 
individuals againſt each other in the two late reigns, 
bme preſent jealouſies || in the peers of the intereſts of 


* Journals of the houſe of commons, July 16. + Ibid, June 4. 

| Ibid, July 15. § Ibid, July 19. } The clauſe which 
tie peers inſiſted upon in the additional poll- bill, and the bill regulating the 
vial of peers, were inſtances of this. 
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their own order, together with a belief they entertainel, 
that the preſent houſe of commons had hoſtile intentions 
againſt monarchy itſelf, mingled private paſſions with po. 
litical diviſions, There was ſcarce a bill ſent from the ons 
houſe to the other during this ſeſſion, which was not 
made the ſubject of a conference; and theſe conferences 
were managed with a degree of obſtinacy and keennefs 
unuſual in parliament, When the peers “ reminded the 
commons, that a bill lay before them for the trial of peers, 
which was favourable for the peerage, the commons re. 
minded the peers, that a bill for a militia lay before them, 
which was favourable for the commons. 

The differences between the houſes affected even 
the higheſt act of ſtate. The Commons had converted 
the claim of rights and inſtrument of government into 
a bill, and ſent it to the Lords. William, who regu- 
lated all his meaſures by their effect upon France, and 
who wiſhed at that time to draw the power of Hanover 
into the grand alliance, deſired Biſhop Burnet, who was 
vain of being thought to ſpeak his ſentiments, to more 


that the Princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and her poſterity, 


fhould be inſerted in the order of ſucceſſion, after thoſe 
who had been named in the inſtrument of government +. 
The Lords agreed to the amendment; but the Com- 
mons refuſed to receive it. Conferences between the 


| houſes enſued, in which Lord Rocheſter, the once great 


champion for hereditary right, -managed the debate of the 
Lords. In the oppoſition of aſſemblies, parties as well a 
individuals ſeemed to have changed their own principles. 
The tories, who had contended, during the interregnum, 
to ſave the poſterity of the late king, now laboured to 


exclude it; and the whigs t, who were natural enemies 


to the family of Stuart, preſerved their pretenſions from 


* Journals of the houſe of commons, March 19. Auguſt 9. 

+ Vide Append:x to this Book. 

I Journals of the houſe of commons, June 19. : 
II being 
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AND IRELAND. 


ing removed to a ſtill greater diſtance. Amidſt theſe 
contentions, the original bill of rights itſelf, the great 
nfrument of Engliſh liberty, was loſt for this ſeſſion. 
The lords, ſome time before, had ſent the commons a bill * 


to make it high treaſon to correſpond with the late king. 


From a continuation of the ſame paſſions, it was rejected 
by the one houſe, becauſe it had been adopted by the 
other. 

Nor did the houſes differ only about the great objects 
of ſtate: They entered into animoſities concerning the 
noſt worthleſs and the moſt impudent of human kind. 
Titus Oates, the famous evidence in the popiſh plot, 
who had in the laſt reign been twice cruelly whipped in 
bree days, and condemned to perpetual impriſonment, 
ad to be pilloried four times a year as long as he lived, 
took advantage of the ſtream of party, and brought the 
jdgment that had been given againſt him, by appeal, to 
the houſe of lords. The lords diſmiſſed the appeal +. He 
ud alſo laid his caſe before the houſe of commons Þ by 
petition, which received it more favourably. When the 
commons were informed of the judgment upon his appeal, 
ttey inſpected the journals of the lords; voted ||, *« That 
* the proſecution againſt Oates in the late reign, was 
*2 deſign to ftifle the popiſh plot, that the verdias 


* againſt him were corrupt, and the judgments cruel and 


* illegal; ſent a bill to the lords, which reverſed both 
tte verdicts and the judgments ; and ordered a commit- 
re d to form an abſtract of the proceedings of the houſe 
yon the popiſh plot. The lords ** refuſed to reverſe the 
erdicts, becauſe the evidence upon which they proceeded 
vas as yet unimpeached, and becauſe they thought their 
ling otherwiſe would imply their acquieſcence in the 


* Journals of the houſe of lords 29 April, and of commons 30 April, 
I Journals of the houſe of commons 11 June, T Ibid. 23 May. 
| Ibid. 13 July, § Ibid, x2 June, * Jbid, 13 July. 
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truth of Oates's evidence, and conſequently in the reli 

of the popiſh plot: But they agreed to reverſe the judg. 
ments, becauſe they thought the puniſhment an Outrage 
upon human nature; and, in the mean time, in order tg 
avoid all occaſion of difference, they addreited & the kin 
for a pardon to Oates, which was granted neut day. Bu 
the commons, not contented with theſe conceſlivns, de 
manded a + conference upon the ſubject of ihe bill, 
A great part of the ſeſſion was loft in diſputes about thi 
vile perſon. In the end, the commons diſgraced their re 
cord with a vote for an addreſs for a maintenance to him! 
The king complied ; ſome excuſing him from the neceſ 
ſity he was under not to diſoblige the commons, an 


others converting his compliance into a proof of his oy 


connections with Oates and Shafteſbury at a forme 
period 1. 

Amide this jealouſy in the commons of the king, and 
in the lords of the commons, it was in vain for the king 
in different ſpeeches, to remind the commons of the bi 
of indemnity, to preſs them for more money, and whe 
he ſaw no more was to be got, to pretend he was ſatisfet 
they ſhould proceed no further in raiſing money this ſel 
ſion. The whig party in the houſe of commons ſtill per 


ſiſted in their original plan of hanging out terrors againi 
the tories, in order to frighten them from oppoſing theit 


power. Inſtead of drawing up a bill of indemnity, the) 


began with forming rules of exceptions from it ||. Thel 


rules, reduced under ten heads, were ſo broad, 28 0 


comprehend not only all the malverſations of the hat 


reigns, enumerated in the vote of the 25th of March 


* Journ, houſe of com. 6 Auguſt, + Ibid. 12 June, 22 July. 
1 I have been at a great deal of pains to diſcover in the paper - offce 
whether there was any connection between the Prince of Orange and Shaftel 
bury z but never could find any traces of it, There is a magazine of papel 
relating to Shaf.eſbury in that office, | Journ, houſe of com. 23 N 
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aach had claſſed them under ſeven, but alſo all thoſe 

which had eſcaped attention when that vote was drawn 
e: So that it ſeemed calculated rather to point out 
eepaſſes to be puniſhed which had been forgot, than to 
kury the old ones in oblivion, Having fixed upon the 
crimes to be excepted , they next proceeded to ſelect 
the criminals who were to fall under the exceptions. 
ere public accuſations, private whiſpers, ſevere inqui- 
tons, were numberleſs : Men were ſtabbed by their 
teſt friends, who thought themſelves juſtified in return» 
ing the diſhonourable injury. In the courſe of this ex- 
amination, the commons + enquired who were concerned 
in regulating the corporations, in taking off the penal 
laws or teſts, and in the commitment of the biſhops ; and 
hey ordered the eccleſiaſtical commiſſions, five of which 
had been iſſued, to be laid before the houſe: Inquiries, 
the firſt of which affected many even of the miniſters of 
Charles II.; the next, moſt of the late king's ; the third, 
ill of the late privy council who had been preſent at the 
commitment of the biſhops, except Petre, the perſon 1 
who deſerved moſt to be puniſhed; and the laſt, many of the 
moſt conſiderable || of the tory party, and even ſome 8 
who had endeavoured to diſappoint the commiſſion under 
which they acted. They called for the commiſſioners of 
cuſtoms and exciſe to account for their having levied theſe 
8 franches of the revenue in the late reign, without au- 
bority of parliament. They inſpected their books; they 
to called for perſons, papers, and records; and addreſſed 


o — — - — . — 12 = 
— — 


a Journ. houſe of com. 28 June, 12 July. ＋ Ibid. June 18, 14, . 
] All the privy council preſent had ſigned the warrant of commitment, 
Wept Father Petre, || The Lords Rocheſter, Sunderland, Mul- 
uwe, Huntington, Jeffreys; the Biſhops of Rocheſter, Durham, Chefter ; 
Lad Chief Juſtices Herbert and Wright; Baron Jenner, &c. 
} Lord Rocheſter, the Biſhop of Rocheſler, and Lord Mulgrave, Vide 
itt apologics of the two laſt, 
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- Paz Il. the king for leave to inſpect the books of the treaſury both 


and privy-council relative to that matter: A vote which rike 
ſtruck at Charles II. 's laſt board of treaſury, and al Wu t 
the revenue officers of the late reign. They ordered Wy ſe 
ſome of the late king's judges, and others of then WIThei 
whom he had diſplaced, to attend the houſe ; the for. 
mer to account for their conduct, the latter to have 
an opportunity of boaſting of their diſgrace, They 
brought the late king's attorney-general before them, for 
a proſecution he had raiſed by the king's own order, 
They reſolved to reverſe ſundry judgments of the judges, 
and to give reparation to the perſons who had ſuffered by 
them out of the eſtates of the proſecutors, and even of the 
judges. They ordered an account of the ſecret money 
expended fince the year 1682 to be laid before the houſe, 
Other reſolutions and reports affected inferior perſons #: 
For there was no diſtinction made between the great and 
the ſmall. In this way, the commons got through the 
firſt four of the ten heads of their exceptions, and then 


{topped only in order to ftrike the greater awe, by leaving 1 
it uncertain on whoſe heads the ſtorm ſhould afterwards Wl par! 
tall. In the mean time 4+, Lord Sunderland, the Biſhop WW whe 
of Rocheſter, and Lord Mulgrave, had teſtified their ii roy 
fears by publiſhing apologies for their conduct; and ſuch WM Fri 
condeſcenſions, made by ſuch men, raiſed fears in the the 
reſt of their party. cor 
But, amidſt the heat of party itſelf, the honour of JN tac 
Engliſh party appeared. Special committees in both Wl wh 
houſes had been appointed to inquire into the death of the of 
Earl of Eſſex, with a view, by ſome, to fix a ſtain of the Bi tur 
deepeſt dye upon the memory of Charles II. and bis x 
pa 


All theſe things are to be found in the Journals of the following dates 
Journ. houſe of com. July 15, 17, 20. June 14, 18. July 10, 19, 12, 15, 
May 29. July 16, June 2, 18. July 1. 

+ Sunderland's apology. Biſhop of Rocheſter's letters to the Earl of Dorle!, 
Duke of Buckingbam's works, 


broths7- 
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other: Informers and witneſſes * were not wanting to Par II. 
frike the mortal blow, nor believers to give it effect. Boox I 


But the whigs did a more effectual ſervice to their party, 
by ſcorning to ſerve it at the expence of truth and honour. 
Their juſtice too appeared; for, though they were ar- 
nigning the actions of the ſervants of Charles, they made 
roviſion for paying their arrears. But Lord Delamere +, 
ltely created Earl of Warrington, was the only man of 
the party, who, revering the dead, and connections which 
yere avowed now no longer, preſſed for a reverſal of the 
ttainder of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth: A ge- 
neroſity which was the more honoured, becauſe nobody 
followed his example] But the king fearing leſt the pre- 
tenſions of the Duke of Monmouth's family might in 
future times be turned into a weapon of party, reſolved, 
by giving his title to another, to bar their hopes of re- 
covering it. In Lord Mordaunt a perſon was found to 
ſubmit to the invidious honour of being created Earl of 
Monmouth. 

The diviſions of the nation, and between the houſes of 
parliament, William bore, though with impatience but, 
when he found them attempted to be thrown into the 
royal family, he was filled with alarms. Although the 


Princeſs Anne had conſented to be poſtponed to him in 


the ſucceſſion, ſhe had not forgot the importance of the 
conceſſion ſhe had made; nor William, perhaps, that he 
tad been obliged to aſk it. The high-church party, 
which had been at firſt diſobliged by the ſeeming facility 
of the Princeſs's temper, in making that conceſſion, re- 
turned ſoon after to her intereſts, partly from a family 
teſpect, which they found it impoſſible to ſhake off, and 
partly f, becauſe her love for the church, and the neg- 
kt which her intereſt in the ſucceſſion had met with 


Journal houſe of lords 1689, paſſim. | 
Lord Delamere's works, p. 73. 1 Ducheſs of Marlborough. 
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from the whigs, had rivetted her affections to the torie, 
The adventurers in party wiſhed, as is uſual, for differ. 
ences in the royal family, in hopes to aſſume merit from 
drawing down ſufferings in the cauſe of the Princeſs upon 
themſelves, and were all ready to flock to her ſtandard, 
Upon theſe foundations Lady Marlborough, a wonlan art. 
ful, intereſted, imperious, poſſeſſed equally of the talents 
of inſinuating and commanding, who thought that her 
huſband's ſervices had not been ſufficiently requited, and 
found her own not attended to at all, formed the project 
of making that advantage of diviſion in the royal family, 
which ſhe could not derive from its union. Many things 
promiſed her ſucceſs : The competition natural between 
the poſſeſſor of a crown, and the preſumptive heir to it, 
increaſed, becauſe not prevented by the circumſtance of 
their being ſiſters ; the competitors, high-ſpirited, women, 
and ſurrounded with women; the eſtabliſhment of the 
court of a princeſs, for which it was difficult to find rules, 
and in which every new ſtep aftorded room for a ney diſ- 
pute. Looks, words between ſiſters and friends, are 
equal to explanations between others: The queen, je- 
lous becauſe her ſiſter was ſo, had put ſome flights upon 
her, perhaps more to try her love than from real anger: 
Theſe were conſtrued, by Lady Marlborough, into mortal 
injuries. Kings and heroes, like the common race of 
men, are ſwayed by the partners of their beds: William 
entered into the quarrels of women, as if he had been 
one. To enumerate theſe, and the frivolous grounds of 
them, would be beneath the dignity of hiſtory, and even 
of memoirs: But many of them are to be found in the 
account of the Ducheſs of Marlborough's conduct, writs 
ten by herſelf, 

One ſource of difference, however, was of real conſe- 
quence. An independent proviſion ſor the Princeſs Anne 


had been moved for in the houſe of commons, as earl) 3 
the 
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de 26th of March *, more from a common mark of at- Par It. 


tention, than from any deſign of party. The houſe had 
woſtponed the debate, from the tenderneſs of the ſubject. 
But, after this, William gave himſelf no pains to procure 
that proviſion for the Princeſs, with which ſhe had been 
tattered, when ſhe conſented to yield her pretenſions to 
tis in the ſucceſſion ; and ſhe was too proud to aſk favours 
om one upon whom ſhe had conferred them. Lady 
Marlborough, therefore, got the motion for the revenue 
revived in the houſe of commons + upon the 17th of 
july; and it was referred to a committee of the whole 
houſe, which was to take into conſideration the revenue 
bill, The committee reſolved, that a revenue of 40,000 
pounds a year ſhould be ſettled upon her for life: A reſo- 
ution, the more mortifying to the king, becauſe his own 
had not as yet been ſettled ; and becaule all men knew it 
was to be granted to him from time to time, and not for 
his life, Neither the king, nor the queen, nor any of 
their miniſters, had been conſulted in this motion. The 
queen got the firſt certain intelligence of it from the Prin- 
ceſs herſelf, who, having been queſtioned by her ſiſter, 
concerning the intention of the commons, anſwered, with 
indifference ; © She heard her friends in the houſe of com- 
* mons intended to do ſomething for her.” „Friends!“ 
replied the queen, with heat, What friends have you, 
* but the king and me?” Words which remained deep 
in the minds of both ! The king, in the mean time, ex- 
erted all his influence to diſappoint the committee's reſo- 
lution of the 17th of July ; and, after a warm debate in 
the houſe, upon the gth of Auguft, the queſtion was ad- 
jurned f. In order to prevent any further contentions 
upon this ſubject, William, a few days after, adjourned 
the parliament. 


* Journals of the houſe of commons, 26 March. + 1bid: 17 July, 
{ bid, 9 Aug, w 
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Even in retiring, the commons left marks of that hich An. 
ſpirit by which they were actuated: For, when their Wil gie 
ſpeaker, Mr, Powle, on the laſt day of the ſeſſion, pre. 
ſented the bill for the payment of the Dutch forces, bs Will in 
with a mixture of ſhrewdneſs and compliment, reminded 


tor 

the king, © That the Dutch had formerly received fru cip 
the Engliſh that redemption from flavery which they Wl not 
„had lately repaid.” wet 
No nation blends commercial with political intereſts {6 WM pot 
much as the Engliſh. The parliament paſſed a law, pro. Wl the 
hibiting all trade with France, and addreſſed the king w He 
make the conſent of other nations to a fimilar prohibition, ¶ oth 
the condition of his entering into alliances with them; to WI inj 
which he agreed. They paſſed another law for a bounty WM the 
upon the exportation of corn, This bounty was de. Wl tit! 
manded by the tories, who were poſſeſſed of the great ure 
landed intereſt, in return for their conſenting to a land. Wh mo 
tax of three ſhillings in the pound *; the higheſt land- a the 
that had ever been known in England. By the firſt of WW in 
theſe contrivances, France conſumed and ſickened. The n 
laſt cauſed England to grow in ſtature and health. Fo- El 
reigners were aſtoniſhed to ſee a wiſe nation give rewards ber 
me 


for exporting the ſuſtenance of man : But they perceived 
not, that from thence would ariſe the induſtry of the peo- 
ple, and the verdure of the fields in England beyond thoſe 
of all neighbouring nations. 

While the parliament of England was diſputing, with 
decorum, the will of their ſovereign, that of Scotland, 
which ſat at the ſame time, like ſlaves broke looſe, in- 
dulged in licentiouſneſs, under the ſpecious name of l- 
berty. This conduct was owing to three general cauſes, 

Religious differences had, ever ſince the reformation, 
been the great ſources of political diviſions in Scotland. 


* [t was intended to have been laid on this ſeſſion; and was laid on by 
two acts in the next ſeſſion. 
And 
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And the nation was now almoſt equally divided into the 
friends of prelacy and of preſpytery. For, although moſt 
of the lower and middling ranks of the nation, and almoſt 
all of the commons, who, in the firſt heat of the revolu- 
tion, had been returned to parliament, were, from prin= 
ciple and paſſion, attached to preſbytery ; yet moſt of the 
nobility and higher gentry, and all the old tory-party, 
were of the oppoſite communion. It was therefore im- 
poſſible for the king to gain the one party, without loſing 
the other. He ſaw the difficulty, and heſitated much. 
He made attempts in perſon to reconcile them to each 
other: But, while ſome looked upon theſe attempts as 
injuries, * others converted the ſmooth words in which 
they were expreſſed, into promiſes of which they were in- 
titled to claim the performance. The Duke of Hamilton 
urged him to preſerve prelacy. Old Lord Stair, and till 
more Carſtairs, the ſame clergyman who had been put to 
the torture upon the diſcovery of the Rye-houſe plot, and 
in whoſe ſagacity William put great confidence in church- 
matters, adviſed him to ſettle preſbytery. At length in 
deſpair, the king gave orders to his + miniſters, to con- 
ſent in parliament to whatever mode of church-govern- 
ment the people of Scotland ſhould like beſt: A compli- 
ment paid tothe nation, which, by marking his indifference 
what mode ſhould prevail, was diſobliging to the keen 
ſends both of preſbytery and prelacy. 

Another cauſe of diſcontent, equally important, aroſe 
from the ſelfiſhneſs of individuals. Almoſt all had readily 
concurred in placing the crown upon the king's head ; 
decauſe almoſt all had flattered themſelves with the hopes 
of deriving advantages from their concurrence: But the 
litribution of honours and preferments having now been 
made, many found their expectations diſappointed t. The 


Letter from Biſhop Roſs to Biſhop Campbell, in Guthry. 
duke of Hamilton's inſtructions. t Gen. M*Kay's MS. 
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anger of theſe men was increaſed by their recollection d 
William's former filence when they firſt waited upon bim 
at London, which they imputed, not to the nature of 
his ſituation, but to a depth of deſign, and to an intention 
to deceive, William had foreſeen theſe conſequences; 
and as the offices were few, and the applications for them 
numerous, he had ſplit them into commiſſions, in order 
to comprehend the greater number of competitors, But, 
in a country where moſt of the expectants were needy, 
ambitious, of good families, of good parts, and at a time 
when all thoſe who had concurred in the revolution over. 
rated their pretenſions to favour, every obligation that 
was conferred upon one perſon diſobliged a number of 
others. It was quickly obſerved in Scotland equally 
as in England ®, that William put his chief confidence 
in thoſe who had attended him from Holland, Lord Stair 
was reftored to his rank of preſident of the ſeſũon; and 
his ſon, Sir John Dalrymple, appointed lord advocate, 
and ordered to attend the king's perſon, Lord Melville, 
who had been obliged to fly to Holland + upon the diſ- 
covery of the Rye-houſe plot, in which he had been en- 
gaged with his brother-in-law the Duke of Monmouth, 
a man ꝗ timid, unexperienced in buſineſs, and docile from 
his conſciouſneſs of both, was named ſecretary of ſtate, 
not ſo much to act, as to be directed by Lord Stair and 
his ſon. The recommending to places, the adviſing ot 
meaſures, went through the channel of theſe three per- 
ſons, who aſſociated into their councils Lord Tarbet |, 
aſterwards Earl of Cromarty, and Lord Breadalbane; 
the firſt on account of his relation to Lord Melville, and 
the laſt on account of his friendſhip with Sir John Dal- 


* Lord Balcarras, General M*Kay*'s manuſcript. 
+ Record of Scottiſh privy-council, 7 Auguſt 1683, 8 April 1684. 
1 General M*Kay's manuſcript, |} 1bid, 
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rymple, and the long reach of thought he poſſeſſed. Tar- 

bet and Breadalbane were permitted to keep up their 

connections with the late government, under a promiſe 
| on their part of turning them to the advantage of the 
WH preſent one. To the Duke of Hamilton, the king gave 
WT the empty title of repreſenting his perſon in parliament as 
WH commiſſioner, without making any proviſions for his nu- 
merous ſons, or enabling him to make any for his more 
numerous dependants ;—an honour which he looked upon 
25 an inſult k: And his complaints were the more grace- 
ful, becauſe they were open, and ſuited to the greatneſs 
of his rank; and becauſe they were accompanied with 
declarations of averſion to that Stuart family which he 
was unjuſtly ſuſpected to favour. But the perſon who 
formed the moſt deſperate ſchemes, was Sir James Mont- 
gomery, becauſe he connected himſelf in private with the 
partizans of the late king ;—a man equally expert in 
writing, ſpeaking, and intrigue, who, though a mere 
adventurer in party, had aimed at the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate, and, having nothing to hope, and nothing to loſe, 
now converted his ambition into revenge, 

There was ſtill a third cauſe, As the revolution in 
England had been brought about by a coalition of whigs 
and tories, its intereſts were in that country, except in 
a few inſtances, kept diſtinct from the former oppoſitions 
to royal power, But as the revolution had been accom- 
pliſhed in Scotland almoſt entirely by the whigs, its in- 
tereſts were, in this laſt country, blended with thoſe of 
al the inſurrections in the two late reigns: For, many 
hundreds who had been engaged in theſe inſurrections 
had come over with the Prince of Orange; others had 
contributed to his ſucceſs in Scotland ; many of them now 
lat in parliament; and it was known that there was a bill 
preparing to reſtore all the reſt, without diſtinction of 


* General M*Kay's manuſcript correſpondence with King William and 
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"Parr I. their offences, who had been forfeited ſince the firſt in- 
- THE IR ſurrection in Scotland after the reſtoration *. Theſe 
1689. Exiles, accuſtomed in foreign countries to complain and 
to be pitied, imputed to every king what they had ſuffered 

from one or two, and thought that ſubjects were only 

ſafe when the crown was reduced to a ſtate of inability 

to do them miſchief, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, though 

not returned to parliament, communicated his own ſpirit 

to the conduct of this party: A man the more ſanguine 
againſt flavery, becauſe he had been forced to live under 

it in other countries, and had oppoſed it in vain in his 

own, He brought over to it too, the more virtuous 

part of the youth : For he courted the young, endeavour- 

ing to model their national love of ancient learning into 

an ambition of imitating the glorious actions it deicribes, 

and was 1n uſe to ſay, that the full reſtoration of liberty 

was not to be expected from the old, who, having once 
ſubmitted to tyranny, had loſt the ſenſe of freedom. The 

youth, in return, revered in him ſimplicity of character 

and of honour, elevation of mind, and the ſpirit of their 
anceſtors, and thought, that to feel his Virtues, and to 

poſſeſs them, were the ſame +. This party was known 
ſometimes by the name of the Revolution country party, 


* That is, from the year 1665, Vide an account of the ſcheme in 
Woodrow's appendix. 

+ One of his eve was Lord Bafil Hamilton, At an after-period Lord 
| Baſil was deputed by the parliament of Scotland to complain to King Vile 
liam of the affair of Darien, He attended long in London without being 
properly regarded. At laſt a day was fixed for his being heard in council. 
When he came, other buſineſs was pretended ; the council roſe; and the 
king was going away: Lord Baſil placed himſelf in the paſſage, ſtopped the 
king, and ſaid, “ I come, deputed by one of your kingdoms, to lay their 
« complaints at your royal feet, I have a right to be heard; and I will be 
« heard,” The king bid him go on, ger him a civil anſwer, and then 
turning to one o his courciers, ſaid, * This young man is too bold, if any 
& one can be too bold in his country's cauſe.” This anecdote I had from 
Lord Balil's grancſcn, the preſent Earl of Selkirk, 


from 
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rom its principles; and ſometimes by that of the Club, par + ui, 
decauſe its members met in private, and acted in concert. Boo Il, 
Lord Anandale, Lord Roſs, and Sir James Montgomery, 1689. 
were accounted the heads of it in parliament. 

The claim of rights, which had been preſented to the The king's 
ting with the offer of the crown, conſiſted of a variety 1 for 
of pretenſions in favour of the ſubject, ſome of which 1 
were well founded, and others not. Vet inſtructions appointed. 
were given by the king to the Duke of Hamilton, to get 
:yarate Jaws paſſed in parliament in confirmation of every 
one of them, ſo as not only to remove the appearances of 
granny, but even to comply with all the prejudices of 
tie convention which had formed thoſe pretenſions. A 
more popular and generous meaſure could not have been 
leriſed: But the Duke of Hamilton diſappointed the et- 
ect of it. He concealed from the order of boroughs, that { 
te was empowered to paſs a law for reinſtatiag them in Tr 
il the rights which had been taken from them in the late 
rigns; Hence they were led to oppoſe that intereſt which 
tiey believed had neglected theirs, He reſuſed the aſſent 
bo a bill which aboliſhed the king's ſupremacy in the 1 
church ; and though he gave the royal aſſent to an act | j Jo 
which aboliſhed prelacy, he took no care to procure an- | 
aer, which ſhould eſtabliſh preſbytery in its place. The 1 
refuſal! and the neglect touched equally one of the tendereſt 1 
frings in preſbyterian breaſts, He would allow no al- 
tration to be made in the conſtitution of the lords of 1 
micles, a court committee which had a negative in par- Vi 
lament before debate, although he received repeated in- | 
uctions to make conceſſions upon that ſubject: A mark | 
d attention to an unjuſt branch of prerogative, which 14 
uſed all the jcalouſies of freedom“. He contrived, bl 

that | Il 

* The lords of the articles in Scotland conſiſted originally of eight biſhops, | j | 


ie temporal peers, eight knights of the ſhires, and eight burgeſſes, every Mi! 
eight | 
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that the bill for reverſing the forfeitures in the late reign; de pt 
ſhould not be got ready, becauſe his brother and one « 


Henc 
his ſons poſſeſſed eſtates in conſequence of thoſe forfeit. Nnatte 
ures *: A delay which exaſperated all the exiles, why prom 
were eager to recover their honours and fortunes. He de pl 
concealed the inſtructions which he had to carry through Mint 

Fr 
eight choſen by the reſpedive bodies to which they belonged, and the gh: nic! 


officers of ſtate, who were named by the crown. They were a committee 
appointed for putting the buſineſs of parliament into form after it was moved eber 
in the houſe; but they had no power to exclude any motion. In the Scoica when 
parliament, buſineſs proceeded net as in the Engliſh, by bills paſſing in ſos ad : 
torms, and after repeated readings through one houſe, then ſent to thy : 
other: The bill, on the contrary, received only one reading; all the menten 
formed but one aſſembly; and parliaments often ſat only a few days at a ts 
In ſuch a ſtate of things, a committee intended to give facility to buſnch quiſh 
was a wiſe and neceſſary contrivance; and common juſtice and police. 
quired, that ſome of the king's ſervants, to take care of the king's interh, 
ſhould be conſtitueat members of it, But, in the reign of James I. of Enz- 
land, a period when the plan of exalting the power of the crown by lx 
was firſt laid, the lords of articles were converted into a court-committet, 
with a negative upon parliament before debate: For, firſt by uſage fron 
the year 1633, and afterwards by ſtature, cap. 1. ſell, 3. par. 1. ch. 2. the 
biſnops chole eight noblemen, the nobility eight biſhops, theſe ſixteen eight 
knights and eight burgeſſes, to all of whom were added the eight viſcers of 
ſtate; and this committee aſſumed a power of rejecting what motions thiy 
pleaſed, But as all the biſhops and the greateſt part of the nobies were, 
trum this period, at the devotion of the grown, it is obvious the crown had 
the real ;omination of the committee. At the revolution, the convention» 
parliament inkned that the committee of articles ſhould be put upon the 
footing on which it ſtcoo previous to the year 1633, with this alteration, che 
the officers of Nate ſhould be excluded, The king, by his firſt in ſtruct ons 
to the Duke of Hamilton, which were given him before the parliament / 
down, directed him to put the committee of erticles exactly upon its ancient 
footing before the year 1543 : And, when this was found diſagreeable to f 
parliament, the duke received oiher inſtructions, to allow each order of pate 
liament to name eleven out of its own order, to which the eight offen 


ot ſlate were to be added: A conceſſion which could not have failed to h. U 
given the ſuperiority to che ſubject over the crown, And, in order to ſecute n 
that ſuperiority till further, the parliament was to have a power of charging A. 
this committee as often as it pleaſcd, and the committee was to have 89 f tt 
of! iejedtiag motions, T 

* Lord Balcarras, * 


the 
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te popular acts in confirmation of the claim of rights: Þ a = + 11. 
hence the king was blamed by his beſt friends for his ORIG 
attention to the intereſts of the nation, and to his own 1689. 
nomiſes “. Laſtly, the Duke inflamed the reſentment of 
de public, and of individuals, by imputing all the diſap- 
intments which either ſuffered to the new miniſters. 
From theſe cauſes and circumſtances, the ſame aſſembly An oppof- 
which, as a convention, had, two months before, diſ- fe Set. 
covered the moſt unbounded confidence in William, now, tifh parlia- 
en converted into a parliament, engaged in a formal * 
d determined oppoſition to all his meaſures, They 
movided no revenue for him. They refuſed to ſupport 
Wis forces, although there was a civil war yet unextin- 
WW muiſhed in their country: A piece of obſtinacy attended 
With miſchievous conſequences ! for it obliged the king to 
liſband a part of his Scotch army, and to leave the reſt 
mithout pay, and the ſoldiers who were retained in the 
krvice 4, to live upon free quarter. Some of the popular 
bills, which, in ſpite of the commiſſioner, had been forced 
no parliament by ſome, were diſappointed by others, leſt 
the king ſhould get the popularity of aſſenting to them 
nd others of theſe bills were carried through the houſe, 
keauſe it was known under-hand, that the commiſſioner 
ms to put a negative upon them. In order to hurt Lord 
air and the prerogative together, the parliament paſſed 
bill which gave the nomination of a new ſet of judges 
bthe parliament, and of the preſident to the judges ; and, 


* Vie © An account of the affairs of Scotland in their civil and reli- 

* pious rights, printed at London for Richard Baldwin, anno 16993” be- 
ltred to have been written by Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards Earl of Stair, 
Vide alſo General M*Kay's manuſcript memoirs, and correſpondence 
Fil Lord Po:tland, from which it appears, the duke confeſſed to General 
WKay, that though he was ſtrongly attached to the king's title, yet he had 
dis time thwarted his meaſures from revenge. 


} General M*Kay's manuſcript memvirs. Books of Scottiſh privy- 
kuncll, 
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clared, that thoſe who had concurred in any of the illegal 60 
meaſures of the late government ſhould be incapable of he 
public truſt, The terms of this laſt bill were made ſo WM «« 
broad, that, had it got the royal aſſent, it muſt have A 
thrown the whole nation into a flame *. In an aſſemb, i « 
whoſe forms of proceeding were not very preciſely aſcer. WM « 
tained, where moſt wiſhed for confuſion, and none more WR « 
than he who was ſent to prevent it, thoſe who oppoſed . 
the court perplexed the debates, by debating on the order 5. 
of motions +, and reverſing the reſolutions which hal WM « 
been voted : And they inflamed the populace to ſo great Will « 
a degree, that the new judges were obliged to take their Wl « 
ſeats under the protection of a regiment of dragoons, In Wii « 
this way, ſeveral weeks were conſumed ; only nine pub- ot 
lic bills paſſed the houſe, and to five of theſe, the com- 
miſſioner refuſed his aſſent, under pretence, that they WW « 
infringed the prerogative, although he had inſtructions Wl « 
to paſs three of them, and to compromiſe another: And Wl « 
then, with pretended vexation, and real joy for the bad « 
ſucceſs of the ſeſſion, he adjourned it. The new mi- 
niſters complained of the commiſſioner to the king: The Wl « 
commiſſioner repreſented, that even popular meaſures could Wl « 
not be carried through by unpopular miniſters. Uncertain ll « 
whoſe advices to follow, or what meaſures to take, the © 
king, from time to time, adjourned the parliament for Wl « 
near a year 4. | te 

But theſe adjournments gave not even a momentary Wl u 
quiet to William. Sir James Montgomery took adran- « 
tage of the miſchiefs, moſt of which he had created. I 
the preſbyterians he inſinuated, * That the king wy oe 
« pafled an act, which aboliſhed prelacy, but did not ſub- 60 


ee ſtitute preſbytery in its place, only with an intention 


Proceedings of the Sco:tiſh parliament vindicated; written by Sir James 
Monteomery. + Lord Stair's account, p. 30. 
1 Appcudix to this book, No. 2. 
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« to keep a treaty open between himſelf and their ene- PA m. 
« mies. To the epiſcopal clergy, he took care it ſhould TE NES 


be foretold, That that act, uncomplete as it was, was 1689. 


« the forerunner of plunging their order into poverty.“ 
And to the laity of their communion, © "That what had 
« happened to their fathers would happen to them : For 
« they would ſoon ſee their wives and families regulated 
« by puritanical teachers, and themſelves obliged to do 
« penance in congregations of their foes,” And to both 
fides he appealed, If that Prince muſt not be indifferent 
« to religion altogether *, by whoſe means, one ſet of 
« clergy had been virtually diſmiſſed from the miniſtry 
« of religion, and yet no other even virtually admit- 
« ted into it?” The ancient nobility, and chiefly thoſe 
of the north, he irritated by their pride and their jea- 
louſy, „“ All power in the kingdom,“ he ſaid, „was 
« put into the hands of three men, without alliance or 
« followers z while they, whoſe families had been in uſe 
« to command the fate of their country, and could com- 
“ mand it again, were neglected. But, if negle&t was 
© ſufferable, diſtruſt was not: Their reſidence in the 
* highlands made the imputation of their attachment to 
« the late royal cauſe eaſy; and miniſters, whoſe party 
* was narrow, and who were themſelves of low-country 
families, had an intereſt to mark a diſtinction between 
the two parts of the kingdom, and to repreſent their 
* own enemies as rebels to their maſter,” To the revo- 
lution country-party, he exclaimed, © However magna- 
* nimous or wiſe the king might be, he was a ſtranger 
* to Scotland, He had given his confidence to three 
* miniſters, one of whom, Lord Melvile, becauſe not ac- 
* cuſtomed to buſineſs, was almoſt as much a ſtranger 
* to the affairs of Scotland as his maſter ; Another of 


* General M*Kay's manuſcript, 
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e whom had betrayed Charles II. and the third, bi; L 
& ſucceſſor. Theſe miniſters had aſſociated into their >t 
e councils, two perſons who had turned againſt the late WM tbe 
& government, by which they had been truſted *, and aff 
&* now only pretended to ſerve the preſent government, MW ©" 
& that by treating it in the ſame manner, they might exec 
„ atone for their former offence. All theſe men, except cler 
« Lord Melvile, had, at ſome period of their lives, been | 
ce the inſtruments of the late reigns ; but the inſtruments tot 
< of tyranny were improper miniſters of freedom. Every 
& king loved power; and the king had choſen them, 
© only becauſe he knew they would make his will their 
« own, and force others to leſſen their diſgrace, by 
„ ſharing it. Freedom had already been injured; for 
* the royal aſſent had been refuſed to the popular bills 
ce called for by the people, and preſented by the parlia- 
„% ment. The king had loſt his own popularity in his 
« miniſters want of it; and ſmall was the diſtance be- 


« tween the contempt of popularity and of virtue, The WI 
C Duke of Lauderdale had made courts of juitice . 
the great ſanCtuaries of oppreſſion ; and now a man - 
« was placed at the head of the law, who had been the bk 
e friend of Lauderdale. Occupied entirely with the at- bu 
« fairs of England and Ireland, the king had laid aſide all MN ©» 
« attention to the welfare of Scotland. His ſoldiers} of 
4 ſpoiled that country which they ought to have pro- oh 
&« tected : He had neglected to reſtore the rights of citi- 6 | 
« zens to the companions of his hazards : And he ad- a 
« journed from time to time, that national aſſembly, - 
„ which alone could find remedies for ſuch diſorders, * 
« deeming his miniſters his only friends, and his parlia- pul 
« ment his chief foes +.” = 

Lord Tarbet got his peerage from James the Second, and was one of Ti 
his ſecret committee, Vide Lord Balcarras, Lord Breadalbane was mace A 


a peer by Charles the Second, and was a favourite of both brothers. 
+ Proceedings of the Scotch parliament, written by Sir James Montgo- 


mery. By 
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By ſuch arts, Sir James Montgomery perſuaded moſt 
> the members of the parliament to join in an addreſs to 
the king, notwithſtanding the receſs, in which, in terms 
affectedly reſpectful, but full of real reproaches, they 
complained of his not carrying the claim of rights into 
execution“ . Another was ſent from the preſbyterian 
clergy ; a third from the boroughs, 

It was in vain for the King to publiſh his inſtruQions 
to the Duke of Hamilton, in order to ſhew the purity of 
his intentions : In vain Sir John Dalrymple, in ſpeaking 
and in writing, reminded his countrymen, “ That while 
« England, by the revolution, had got no more than 
« the re-eſtabliſhment of conſtitutional freedom, Scot- 
land had made an eſcape from conſtitutional tyranny : 
„ For all the laws in the one country, were on the fide 
« of the ſubject ; but in the other, abſolute power had 
* been eſtabliſhed by law, during the two laſt reigns, in 


* The addreſs complained, that fix of their favourite bills had been either 
refuſed or diſappointed, Imo, The bill altering the conſtitution of the Lords 
of articles. This bill, as they had framed it, was unreaſonable (vide note on 
i former page); but the commiſſioner had power to compromiſe it, ado, The 
bill for aboliſhing the king's ſupremacy. The commiſſioner hed power to 
paſs it; for, by his firſt inſtructions given him before the parliament fat 
cown, he was directed “ to paſs an act, eſtabliſning that church-government 
* which is moſt agreeable to the inclinations of the people, reſcinding the 
« a&t of parliament of the year 1669 (that ie, the act of ſupremacy), and all 
acts inconſiſtent therewith.” And, by bis ſecond infiruQtions given him 
vhile the parliament was ſitting, he received orders “ to paſs what act 
% ſhould be propoſed for ſettling the church-government according to his 
* fermer inſtructions.“ ztio, The bill of diſabilities z it was equally unjuſt 
and impolitic. 4to, The bill giving the nomination of the judges to parlia- 
ment, and of the prefident to the judges, This bill was contrary to ancient 
pratice (vide Lord Stair's vindication of himſelf), to prerogative and to 
public intereſt, $gto, The bill for reſtoring thoſe preſbyterian miniſters who 
had been ejected from their charges fince the year 1661, The Duke had 
power to-paſs it, by his inſtructions relative to church-government. Sto, 
The addreſs complained, that thoſe who had been forteited in the late reigns 
vere not reſtored, The Duke, by article 3d of his 2d inſtrutionr, was im- 
-jowercd to paſs a general act of reftoration, Vide Lord Stairs account. 
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6: the ſtate *, in the church t, over private property t, 
c over foreign trade 8, and in thoſe branches || of taxa. 
c tion which depended upon it. That the intention of 
« the king to throw this power from him, becauſe, by 
« diſgracing the people, it degraded him who reigned 
c over them, and to reſtore them to the freedom of their 
ce anceſtors, had been diſappointed by the madneſs of 
« party. It was natural for a prince, who was unac. 
“ quainted with his new ſubjects, in a country divided by 
« high factions, to put his chief confidence, for ſome 
<« time at leaſt, in men whoſe fidelity he knew, until he 
& had tried that of others. The tranſition was eaſy, 
« from embarraſſing the meaſures, to proceed to oppoſing 
ce the title of a new government. Men, diſappointed in 
ce their ambition, had taken advantage of the virtues of 
ce their countrymen, to engage them in the one. The 
« unwary would find, when too late, that the ſame men 
ce had inſenſibly drawn them into the other. Let them, 
e therefore, beware of ſhewing that they were equally 


* Videa® 2, pail, 1 James II. + Vide act of ſupremacy, act 1, 
parl. 1669. T By the act 16 parl. 168, it is declared,“ That, 
% notwithſtanding the juriſdictions and offices created by the crows, bis 
* facred M-jeſty may, by himſelf or any commiſſioned by him, take cogni- 
& zance and deciſion of any caſes or Cauſes be pleaſes.” § By the 
act 27. 1663, the king had the power of regulating foreign trade. 

by the act 27. 1663, the king had the power of taxing foreign trade as | 
he pleaſed, 

The four ſtatutes quoted in the five laſt notes, prove cleaily, that Charles 
the Sccond, and his brother, had laid down his ſyſtem, regular, and connected 
in all its parts, to eſtabliſh an abſolute monarchy in Scotland. There were 
two cauſes of the Scotch conſenting to theſe ſtatutes, The one was the fre- 
quency of unſucceſsful rebellions during the reigns of thoſe princes, whici 
made every man who oppoſed the court be accounted a rebel. The other Wat, 
the extraordinary powe's which the p11vy-council cxerted, during tho'e 
reigns, and which threw terror upon all, I know nothing ſo effectual to 
make a man a good whig, as a peruſal of the books of the Scottiſh privy- 
council, Before the reign of Charles the Second, the ſubject in Scotland 
was by the laws as independent upon the Sovereign as in England, 


ce yncapable | 
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« uncapable of living without liberty, and of knowing Pa x Il. 11 
« how to bear it.“ But the flame of party was raiſed, 5 poke ins | 
and it was in vain to expect, that truth, juſtice, or pub- 1689. it 
lic intereſt, could extinguiſh it, Fatigued and peeviſh in 
with the intereſted politics of the Scotch, an expreſſion 1 
eſcaped from the king, which was not forgotten to be re- 
jeated by his enemies, That he wiſhed he had never | 
« been king of Scotland,” Words unguarded and un- | 
wiſe! As if a million and a half of free ſubjects could be It 
ztriling object to any monarch upon earth. 1 

Thus, in return for having delivered three kingdoms 
from popery and ſlavery, William, before he was a year 
upon the throne, found himſelf repaid with faction in one 
of them, with rebellion in another, and with both in the 
third, But the diſſenſion between the two royal ſiſters 
gave him more vexation than all the three; becauſe he 
forelaw that latent reaſons would follow it, which he 
would not dare to puniſh, or even to unveil, 
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In the cheſt there is a letter from the Princeſs Sophia to 
King William upon his elevation to the throne; the 
tenderneſs of which to an unfortunate though guilty 
prince, does honour to her memory. 


The Princeſs Sophia to King William upon his elevation to 
the throne —her jiy her pity for King James—her at- 
tachment to the Proteſtant religion. — In King William“ 
cabinet. 

Tranſlation. 


AFTER the profeſſion which I have always made of 

being an humble ſervant to your Majeſty, I believe 
you cannot doubt of the part which I take in every thing 
that contributes to your elevation and your glory: Vet! 
lament King James, who honoured me with his friend- 
ſhip. I ſhould be afraid that your Majeſty would have 
a bad opinion of my ſincerity if I concealed from you 
this ſentiment. I am even perſuaded that my candout 
will give you a better opinion of me, and that your Ma- 
jeſty will the more eaſily believe the proteſtation which! 
make you of my prayers for your proſperity, and of the 
opinion 1 have, that you deſerve the crown which you 
wear, in a thouſand reſpects which I am unable to name, 
from the fear of ſhocking your modeſty. However, 5 
it has pleaſed God to make your Majeſty the protector ol 
our religion, I hope you will put it alſo in a ſtate to have 
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ts arms free, to aſſiſt us poor mortals, who, by the deſo- 
ation of our neighbours, are near to that roaring beaſt 
which endeavours to devour us, in order that all thoſe 
who are not papiſts may ſucceſſively maintain the religion 
ve profeſs to all eternity, in England and elſewhere; and 
that your Majeſty may count among the moſt zealous, 
or; who ſhall be all her life, &c. 
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PREPARATIONS for the War in Ireland. — Schom- P Att I. 


berg's March to Dundalk, — Schomberg's Encampment 
at Dundalk, and Miſeries of his Army. Retreat of 
the Armies into Quarters. The King becomes unpo- 
pular. —— Account of Church-matters. — Great Heats 
in Parliament. The Commons reſolve upon an Addreſs 
diſapproving of the King's Meaſures. The King re- 
lieved from it by an Accident. Diſſenſuons revived in 
the Royal Family. The King's Diſtreſs between the 
Mpigs and the Tories. He breaks with the Whigs, 
and diſſolves the Parliament. 


VW ILLIAM perceived too late, that his neglect of 

Ireland had been either the capital error or the 
capital misfortune of his new reign. The diſturbed ſtate 
of that kingdom had encouraged thoſe in Britain who 
viſputed his title, had given a handle to thoſe who com- 
plained of his meaſures, and he now found was likely 
to ſtop the career of his ambition againſt France : For 
the cries of his people, and the fears of his miniſters for 
their own ſafety, diſcovered to him that the care of the 
dominions of England was, in the eyes of Engliſhmen, 
an obje far more important than humbling the power of 


ity foreign nation, however formidable or obnoxious, 
Vor, Il, [R] He 
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not its miſeries. Theſe regiments, with two Dutch 


ſand hired Danes, becauſe theſe knew no maſter except 
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He therefore reſolved to proſecute the reduction of Tre. 
land, with a force proportioned to its difficulty, But 
he was afraid to ſend the late king's army to fight againſt 
him; and therefore ordered twenty-three * new regiments 
to be raiſed, The levies were completed in fix weeks: 
For England, by a long peace, was filled with men im- 
patient for war, becauſe they loved its glories, and knew 


battalions, and four of French refugees, were deſtined for 
the ſervice : And they were to be joined in Ireland by the 
Inniſkillingers, together with ſuch regiments as could be 
ſpared from Scotland, becauſe both of thoſe bodies of men 
had been tried againſt their late maſter ; and by ſix thou- 


him who paid them. Sufpicion of his own ſubjects made 
William give the direction of the expedition alſo to 
foreigners : He appointed Marſhal Schomberg, then 
eighty years of age, to be the firſt, and Count Solmes 
the ſecond in command. In order to give more ſplendour 
to the command, the King honoured Schomberg with a 
dukedom, and the garter; and the houſe of commons 
voted him a preſent of 100,000 pounds. Before Schom- 
berg ſet out, he waited upon that aſſembly, to thank 
them, and to take his farewel ; and was received with 
thoſe attentions, which, from aſſemblies guided by the 
will of another, are tireſome ceremonies, but from aſſem- 
blies of free men, are the moſt pleafing of all honours. 
Schomberg arrived at Cheſter on the 20th of July: But 
here he found almoſt nothing ready for his expedition, 
The Engliſh, unaccuſtomed to war in their own country, 
knew not how to prepare for it. Moſt of the regiments, 
by miſtakes of orders, were not come up; and thoſe 
which came were incomplete. There was not a ſufficient 


* Books of ptivy- council. 


number 
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number of tranſports for carrying the horſes for the ar- 
tillery and baggage z nor a proper quantity of proviſions 
in the magazines; neither were the convoys ready. The 
clothes, ſhoes, and tents of the new levies were bad : 
Few of the men had ever fired a muſket ; and, from the 
pride which is natural to the Engliſh populace, moſt of 
them were impatient of command, Nor were their offi- 
cers much better, Cromwell's officers were long ago 
dead, or had retired to the country, or had entered into 
trade, having forgot their crimes and their virtues alike. 
Few new ones had been formed in the reign of Charles [I. 
from the people's jealouſy of an army, and the king's of 
a militia; and of theſe few, moſt had been corrupted by 
the reſidence in London, which that prince aſſigned to 
the ſmall force he maintained, And the preſent king was 
afraid to truſt many of James's officers among the new 
levies: So that the new commiſſions had been given 
moſtly to the younger ſons of country gentlemen, with 
a view to attach their fathers and brothers to the new 
eſtabliſhment, 

The Duke of Schomberg continued twenty-two days 
at Cheſter, to haſten all things neceſſary, but to little 


purpoſe, At laſt, that he might not loſe the ſeaſon of 


action altogether, he ſet ſail on the 12th of Auguſt, with 
no more than 10,000 men, of which a few only were 
cavalry, and with part of his artillery, leaving orders for 
the reſt of the army to follow him as faſt it could. The 
fleet arrived next day in the bay of Carrickfergus. 
dchomberg reſolved, by ſome exploit of conſequence, but 
not of danger, to give reputation to his arms; a thing 
which he knew he needed, to encourage new troops, 
and to intimidate a new foe ; and therefore, about a week 
alter his landing, he laid ſiege to Carrickfergus, and 
took it in four days, with a garriſon of 2500 men in it. 
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The country from Carrickfergus to Dundalk * way 
full of mountains and bogs z but, beyond that town, it 
was level, dry, and open. Schomberg, ſenſible from 
this form of the country, that in a march to Dundalk, 
ke could be ſafe againſt attacks of cayalry or artillery, in 
which the enemy was ſtrong and himſelf weak, but that 
he muſt be expoſed to both, if he advanced any farther, 
reſolved to march his ſmall army to Dundalk, and to 
continue there until the reſt of his forces and equipage 
ſhould join him. He ſent moſt of the artillery which he 
had brought with him from England by ſea to Carling- 
ford, a port eight miles from Dundalk, becauſe he had 
not horſes to draw it, and carried with his army only 
the lighteſt of his field- pieces. He ordered the tranſports 
which ſhould arrive from England to rendezvous at the 
ſame port, and the Inniſkillingers to join him upon his 
route. 

During this march, which laſted fix days, the raw 
ſoldiers got the firſt taſte of thoſe hardſhips, which after- 
wards thickened upon them. As the rainy ſeaſon had 


begun earlier than uſual, the ground, naturally looſe of 


itſelf, was rendered, by this accident, ſo much looſer, 
that the ſoldiers either could not pitch their tents-+, or 
where they did, the wind blew them down. In going 
along the fides of mountains ſlippery with rain, the men 
and horſes fell: In paſſing through bogs, they ſtuck in 
the mud, The artillery-horſes having failed, in roads 
which were not able to bear the weight of the artillery, 
the ſoldiers were obliged to drag the carriages along 
or, where the carriages ſunk, attempted to carry the 
field- pieces upon their ſhoulders. From the want of 
baggage-horſes, a ſufficiency of proviſions had not been 
brought with the army ; and wherever the ſoldiers threw 


* Story, p. 43s + Ibid. 1. p. 13+ 
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their eyes, they beheld ſolitude and famine : For the pro- PA 11, 


eftants had quitted the country the ſpring before in the 
general panic, and the Roman catholics now fled at the 
approach of Schomberg. The cattle had been driven off, 
or were ſeen flaughtered and putrified on the roads“; 
The corn lay reaped, but rotting on the ground. Over 
the doors +, and in the thatch of almoſt every houſe, 
crucifixes were placed : No other furniture was left; and 
wen theſe veſtiges of men cauſed the preſent ſolitude to 
frike the deeper impreſſion upon the minds of the new 
ſoldiers, who had come ſo lately from objects of popula- 
tion and plenty. The junction of the Inniſkilling dra- 
goons raiſed ſentiments that were ambiguous: They 
were followed | by multitudes of their women; they were 
uncouth in their appearance; they rode on ſmall horſes 
called garrons ; their piſtols were not fixed in holſters, 
but dangled about their perſons, being flung to their 
ſword-belts ; they offered with ſpirit to make always the 
forlorn of the army ; but, upon the firſt order they re- 
ceived, they cried out, They could thrive no longer, 
* ſince they were now put under orders ||.” 

Schomberg continued ten days encamped near Dun- 
Galk, in vain expecting aſſiſtance to enable him to go 
forward, No forces, artillery, baggage, proviſions, or 
horſes, arrived from England, and no aids from Scot- 
and or Denmark. Even the artillery which he had ſent 
from Carrickfergus to Carlingford, was detained by croſs 
winds, The Iriſh, who had retreated before him from 
a belief that his force was as ſtrong as was intended, now 
made a ſtand at Drogheda, ſixteen miles from Dundalk ; 
ad Marſhal Roſen, hearing that the enemy was halted, 
laid, „Then he was ſure Schomberg wanted ſomething,” 


Story, 1, p. 82+ and 14. T lbid, p. 13. 
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and ordered all the Iriſh forces to quit their different ſta. 
tions and garriſons, and advance towards Dundalk, 
Schomberg, conſcious of his danger, entrenched himſels 
in a place ſtrong by nature. His front to the weſt was 
protected by a river between him and the enemy, on the 
eaſt by the Newry mountains, on the ſouth by the ſea, 
and on the north by hills and bogs intermixed. He made 
it ſtronger by art, fortifying his camp with all ancient 
and modern devices. Here he reſolved to wait patiently 
until the reſt of the forces ſhould arrive; and in the mean 
time to form his new levies to the arts and diſcipline 
of war. | 

But a complete general ought always to regard the art 
of preſerving health as one of the chief arts of war. Schom- 
berg conſidered not, that armies confined to one ſpot muſt 
fall into diſeaſes, He knew not the phyſical qualities of 
the ſtation and climate in which his camp was fixed. He 
reflected not upon the difference between the former and 
the preſent habits of life of his ſoldiers. The common 
people of England, though accuſtomed to work hard, in- 
dulge in return in more of the conveniencies of life than 
the ſubjects of any other country : For they are accul- 
tomed to enjoy dry and warm fleeping-places, raiment 
contrived not for ſhow but for health, plentiful, whole- 
ſome, and regular meals, and ſtated hours of labour, 
reſt, and ſleep. Hence, in the inactive ſtate and con- 
fined ſtation of Schomberg's army, which deprived tie 
ſoldiers of their wonted exerciſe; in the low and damp 
ſituation of Dundalk ; and in the moiſt climate of Ire- 
land ; his ſoldiers, without fewel almoſt of any kind; 
obliged to lie abroad, ſometimes in the open air, and at 
beſt in bad tents; dreſſed in clothes to which they had 
not been accuſtomed, and which were contrived more 


for ſhow than for health ; pinched in the allowance of | 


their proviſions, and theſe not always good in their qua- 
lity ; 
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lit 5 and expoſed to every ſort of irregularity in their Pan T IT. 


meals, labour, and ſleep ; fell into fluxes and fevers, and 
died in great numbers. The arrival of ſome troops from 
Londonderry imported the contagion of an infected town 
into an infected camp: And the evil was without cure, 
tecauſe the ſurgeons, who had brought plenty of band- 
wes, and inſtruments for the cure of wounds *, had 
forgot the far more material article of remedies for 
diſeaſes. 

The enemies in the mean time, to the amount of 
40,000 men, encamped upon the adjacent heights, and, 
continually ſhifting their ſtation, enjoyed exerciſe, air, 
and health. They tried many arts to provoke Schomberg, 
or rather his ſoldiers, to battle; ſometimes attacking his 
cut-poſts in order to engage the army in their defence, 
and at other times, paſſing near his lines to inſult his 
ſoldiers, and draw them out. Once they marched in 
battle-array ſtraight to his camp, and offered him battle. 
The officers of the artillery aſked leave to fire. But 
Schomberg, knowing the difficulty of reſtraining new 
ſoldiers ' after action is begun, gave orders that no gun 
ſhould be diſcharged, until the enemy came within muſket- 
ſhot, The Iriſh at laſt, finding that all their attempts to 
bing him into action were fruitleſs, ſat down in a camp 
near his, and, falling into the ſame ſtate of inactivity, 
vere aflicted with the ſame diſeaſes: So that, between 
the two armies, there ſeemed to be a contention, not 
which ſhould conquer, but which ſhould bear death with 
noſt fortitude. 

But as men in ſickneſs are always impatient, and think 
ltey relieve their miſeries by turning their complaints 
won others, Schomberg's ſoldiers, and too many of his 
oicers, complained aloud, ** That they had been brought 
* from their native homes, the regions of every bliſs, 
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Parr I. © toa country in which every breath of air wafted eſti. 
Bees IT. 66 Janes along with it; and yet were now precluded from 


1689. 


the privilege of dying like brave men with arms in their 
« hands, There was the enemy, battle, and conqueſt: 
« Here only inaction, diſgrace, the dying, and the dead,” 
They next converted their reſentment againſt their ge. 
neral, ©* whoſe age,“ they ſaid, “ rendered him equally 
« inactive againſt the enemy's army, and incapable of 
« attending to the ſtate of his own, and who becauſe he 
„ was a foreigner, looked with indifference upon the 
« ſufferings of Engliſhmen.” Schomberg faw the dan. 
ger of leading men to battle whoſe ſpirits were only irti- 


tated by deſpair; that, in advancing, there was ruin, 


in retiring, both diſgrace and danger ; and upon theſe ac- 
counts, the neceſſity of continuing in the ftrong poſt he 
poſſeſſed. But, knowing how fruitleſs it would be, to 
apply reaſon to complaints which were founded in feeling, 
he ſubmitted to bear the clamours of a people, whoſe in- 
dependence makes clamour habitual, and whoſe ſufferings 
made it at that time excuſable. | 

But he ſent diſpatch after diſpatch to the ſhores, and 
into England and Scotland, for help. Once he quitted 
the army himſelf, and went to Carlingford, as if his pre- 
fence in the place where ſuccours ſhould have come, 
could have relieved his mind from reflecting they were 
not there. By degrees, ſome ſhips arrived from Britain, 
and by degrees ſome regiments : But the regiments from 
Scotland were thin, many * of the men having deſerted 
for want of pay, and all the new ſuccours were not ſuff- 
cient to fill up the places of the dead. When theſe regi- 


ments arrived, Schomberg ordered the uſual honours af 


firing at the burials of officers to be diſcontinued, both to 
conceal his loſſes from the enemy, and to hide danger 


from his new friends. But the order only ſerved to call 
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the attention of theſe laſt to the horrors of that camp into Pa xr 11, 


which they were entering; and the filence, by varying 
the impreſſion, increaſed the havoc in the imaginations 
of thoſe who were in it before. To ſave the troops, he 
ordered them to be hutted: But this heightened their 
ſenſe of miſeries, becauſe it ſhewed them they were to be 
laſting. | 

From anger, the ſoldiers fell into deſpondency. Catch- 
ing by contagion * the ſuperſtition of the country in which 
they were, they recounted to each other all the calamities 
which, from the moſt ancient times, had befallen armies 
at Dundalk +. A report was believed among them, that 
the year before, two meteors had been ſeen hovering over 
Dundalk in the night-time, and that heavy groans and 
ſhrieks had been heard, at the ſame time, in the air. But 
this ſucceſſion of paſſions gave way in the end, as often 
12ppens, to total indifference of ſentiment. The minds 
of the ſoldiers became fo callous , that when their dying 
companions were carried from the tents to the hoſpitals, 
thoſe who remained complained they were bereft of ſhelter 
from the wind: They drew the dead bodies to them, and 
made uſe of them for ſeats and pillows : They ſhewed no 
pity, or even attention to each other's diſtreſles ; and, ſur- 
rounded with death upon all fides, every one acted as if 
de alone was immortal. The only paſſion which ſeemed 
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to be alive in them was envy: For the Dutch corps 


laying preſerved their health entire, either from their being 
veteran troops, or becauſe they had been habituated to a 
moiſt climate, or from the warmer clothing of the men, 
and the ſuperior attention of their officers and ſurgeons ; 
the Engliſh ſoldiers imputed it to the greater care which 
dchomberg took of Dutch troops than of their country- 
men. 


* General M*Kay's manuſcript correſpondence with King Wuliam and 
Lord Portland, ＋ Story, 145. Hamilton, 35, 
1 Story, 1. p. 70. 
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In November, the rains became ſo intolerable, that 


Book IV. . - : i 
both armies, as if by mutual agreement, quitted their 


camps at the ſame time, in order to retire to quarters, 


Firſt day of without attempting to take advantage of each other's re- 


of the Eng- 


treat; both unable to annoy, both happy not to be an- 
noyed. But the retreat of the Engliſh preſented the 
misfortune in the greateſt extent: For the Iriſh, being 
maſters of the country, had privately carried off their 
ſick by degrees, and by different routes: But, the day 
before the Engliſh decamped, they ſent off theirs in one 
body ; ſo that thoſe who had hitherto known only their 
neighbours diſtreſſes, or their own, ſaw now the calamity 
of all. And becauſe the ſpirits of the officers and ſoldiers 
were not agitated by an enemy's army purſuing them, 
they contemplated with the greater leiſure the weakneſs 
of their own army. As ſoon as the huts and tents were 
uncovered, the whole range of the camp looked like one 
vaſt hoſpital; and the number of thoſe who were pre- 
paring the ſick for their journey was ſo great, that moſt 
of the army ſeemed to be no more than attendants upon 
it, As there was not a ſufficient number of waggons 
for carrying off all the ſick, many came along, leaning 
on their companions, or reeling where their anxiety to 
be gone had made them attempt to walk without help. 
As it is natural for the human mind, when in dejection, } 
to oppoſe whatever is propoſed to it, the fick ſoldiers, 
who received orders to go to England, exclaimed they 
were now to be expoſed to a mercileſs element, after 
having eſcaped from a mercileſs climate; and thoſe who 
were to be ſent to the hoſpital at Belfaſt, complained that 
their ſociety in infection was only to be prolonged, and 
that they were unjuſtly detaĩned from the care which their 
own friends and relations would have taken of them in 
their own country. Many, in a ſullen deſpair, declared 


they would end their miſeries where they had begun 
them. 
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them. And the ſoldiers who were left behind, either be- 
cauſe there were not carriages for them, or becauſe they 
could not bear to be carried, mixed tender adieus with 
bitter execrations againſt their companions who forſook 
mem. Upon the fight of all theſe things, men felt for 
the whole that pity which they had not felt for individuals : 
For public miſery, as often happens, reſtored private vir- 
tue, Schomberg ordered the colonels and brigadiers to 
attend, like corporals and ſerjeants, upon the waggons, 
the ſhips, and the hoſpitals. He ſtood himſelf, during 
many hours in the cold and rain, leaning upon a bridge, 
along which the long line of carriages, filled with diſ- 
abled ſoldiers, paſſed in the ſight of the army, to thank 
them for their ſervices, to lament their diſtreſſes, to che- 
riſh their ſpirits, and to reprimand every officer who 
ſhewed not the ſame attention with himſelf ; ſhaking with 
age, but more with the ſtrength of affection. The Di- 
vinity has given to all men ſome portion of his own vir- 
tue. Touched with the generous ſenſibility of their gene- 
ral, the ſoldiers repented of all the clamours they had 
raiſed againſt him, and attentive only to his anguiſh, for- 
got their own. In the mean time, 200 of the enemy's 
horſe having appeared in ſight, a falſe alarm was given, 
that their army was approaching to ſtorm the lines. "The 
healthy prepared to haſten back to defend a camp late the 
object of their horror; and the ſick unbuckled the tents, 
which had been packed up for keeping them warm in the 
ſhips, in order to give their companions, who were re- 
turning to the camp, that ſhelter which they took from 
themſelves, With a ſpirited pleaſantry, the ſoldiers ſaid 
one to another, The rogues ſhall now pay for the wet 
quarters, in which they have kept us ſo long *.“ 

But the march of the army itſelf, next day, was more 
lamentable ſtill; when the ſoldiers obſerved the diminution 
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of their numbers, ſome companies * not having twelve 
men in them; the inability of many to bear the march, 
who, though they lad appeared to be in health, had loft 
their ſtrength ; the bloom of Engliſh youth with which 
they had entered the camp, changed into the ſallowneſs of 
old age in all; and marched through the dead and dying 
bodies of their friends, who the preceding day had gone 
before them: Many who died in the paſſage + had 
been caſt upon the roads from the waggons; others had 
fallen off, or, unable to bear the jolting, had thrown 
themſelves down ; and of theſe, ſome in faint tones ad- 
jured their companions who were paſling them, to bear 
them along, and others, in bolder voices, by the blows 
of ſoldiers and of friends, to end all their miſeries. Re- 
lations agree, that of 15,000 who at different times en- 
tered the Engliſh camp, above 8000 died in the camp, 
or ſoon after they leſt it ; and the loſs of the Iriſh was 
not much leſs 4. 

The Engliſh know no intermediate line between ſuc- 
ceſs and defeat. Accuſtomed to high hopes by their 
liberty, their wealth, their valour, and the ſecurity which 
the ſea gives them, of inſulting every-Where with impu- 
nity, they heard with the ſame indignation that Ireland 
was not conquered, as they would have heard that it was 
loſt, It happened that ſeveral who ſerved the fleet and 
army had been ſervants to the late king, and others were 
known to be of the tory party. The whigs therefore ſpread 
a report through the nation, which, in circumſtances of 
difficulty, is always jealous, but, at this period of national 
diviſion, was doubly ſo, that the miſcarriages in Ireland 
were the effect of deſign. They aſked, © Where was 
&« the wonder that the ſervants of the late king, or thoſe 
6 attached to his intereſt, ſhould embarraſs a ſervice di- 


* Story, 35. Þ Ibid. 1. p. 36. 
+ See Appendix to this Book, No. 1. 
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4 reed againſt their old maſter ?” Nothing was laid to Pan i. 


the charge of accident; nothing to the looſeneſs incident 
to a new and unſettled government, which had a vaſt 
variety of new objects to attend to at once; nothing to the 
warice of contractors; nothing to diſeaſe itſelf. Schom- 
derg eſcaped blame, under the pretence of pity for the 
uſage he had met with. And ſome of deep and malignant 
refletion ſaid, "The King kept the war alive, that he 
« might have the glory of ending it himſelf.” 

In this fituation, the King became unpopular in the 
ſame degree in which, the year before, he had been the 
idol of the people. His breach with the church, his dif- 
ferences with the whigs, or rather the breach of the 
church, and the differences of the whigs with him, to- 
zether with the dark appearances of public events, had 
inſenſibly alienated the affections of the people. Even the 
imprudent and cruel meaſures of James's government in 
Ireland, irritated the ſpirits of men againſt the King's in 
England, With imbittered tempers, with gloomy fore- 
bodings, they firſt whiſpered to each other, and then ex- 
claimed in public,“ That the kingdom was equally 
* doomed by Providence to ruin, whether the fate of war 
* ſhould beſtow it upon a prince who was an enemy, or 
* upon one who was indifferent to its intereſts.” As, in 
moments of high paſſion, the paſſions are eaſily transferred 
to trifles, the manners, even the looks of the King, 
gave diſguſt to his Engliſh ſubjects. The facility of 
temper of James the Firſt ; the neceſſities under which 
is ſucceſſor laboured ; the magnanimity of Cromwell, 
which cauſed him to deſpiſe diſtance and form ; the habits 
of pleaſure of Charles the Second, and thoſe of party- 
bulineſs of the late king, which he choſe to manage by 
bimſelf, and not by others; had made all theſe princes. 
caly of acceſs, and had created an appearance of crowds, 
aq caſe, and buſtle about their courts ; Hence people of 
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faſhion in England had been long accuſtomed to look upon 
their ſovereign in ſome degree as their companion, and 
upon his place of reſidence as theirs. But William, who 
did not conſider that kings muſt be attentive even to 
trifles, becauſe many of thoſe who ſurround them are 
triflers, neglected many of the common attentions of 
a court, He was continually employed in his cabinet 
with his miniſters, or in the field among his regiments, 
or in hunting the ſtag for his health, He thought, or 
pretended to think, that the ſmoke of London diſagreed 
with him, and retired to Hampton-coutrt ; — a houſe 
which, becauſe it was built upon a dead flat, and upon 
the banks of water ſtagnating to appearance, reſembled 
a palace of Holland. He took pleaſure in adorning it 
with ſumptuous buildings and gardens in the Dutch taſte, 
and with thoſe flowers, trees, and ornaments, which are 
the favourites of Holland. In the minds of ſome, even of 
the wile *, the ſolitude of the palace at London ſeemed to 
throw a gloom upon its maſter. The citizens aſked, 
« What offence had they committed to draw upon them 
„ the deſertion of their ſovereign, and the loſs of the 
« uſual feſtivity and pomp of a court ?” Some com- 
plained, + That William was laviſhing the national 
„ treaſures upon his pleaſures, at a time when the nation 
« was drained by the conſumptions of foreign and of 
ce civil war,” Others ſaid, “ That, in the ſolitudes of 
& his new palace and gardens, and in the proſpects they 
« afforded, he wiſhed to forget that he was in England, 
« and to bring the remembrance of his own country 
« continually into his thoughts.” The populace re- 
ceived their impreſſions, as they commonly do, from 
their ſenſes. They remarked the King's ſmall ſtature, 
the weak texture of his body, and, taking advantage of 
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peculiarity in his features, called him in deriſion © hook- P a « i 


« noſe.” The malignant ſatisfaction with which the 
great and the little equally repeated court- ſcandal, marked 
the growth of the diſtemper in all. It was reported, that 
upon the King's neglecting to riſe when Lord Mulgrave 
entered his chamber, Mulgrave haſtily retired, muttering 
as he went out, That he ſaw the King could riſe be- 
« fore nothing but towns :”* that Lady Dorcheſter, the 
hte King's miſtreſs, having been told that the Queen 
would treat her, when preſented, on no higher foot than 
her father's daughter, ſhe anſwered, Then I will treat 
« her like her mother's ;” and that the Queen having 
zccordingly received her drily, ſhe ſaid, There is no 
* occaſion for this: For if I broke one of the command- 
« ments with your father, you broke another.” William 
having been often warned of this growing diſlike, en- 
deavoured at laſt to remove it. He went “* to the horſe- 
rces at Newmarket, mingling, according to the man- 
ners of his Engliſh ſubjects, among the meaneſt and the 
greateſt of mankind. He ſubmitted to the fatigues of an 
univerſity-reception, and of a city- feaſt. He was made 
a tradeſman of London at his own deſire, and conferred 
knighthood upon the perſon who brought him his free- 
dom. And he who was proud and a ſoldier, pretended 
to derive honour + from being choſen maſter of the 
grocers* company. But the awkwardneſs with which he 
made theſe efforts, only betrayed the uneaſineſs he felt 
in being obliged to make them. 

While the minds of men were thus affected, the time 
arived for the clergy to take the oaths to the new go- 
vernment, or to be ſuſpended if they did not. Eight 
bihops, among whom were five of the ſix ſurviving pre- 
lates who had been ſent to the Tower by King James, 
logether with a great number of the church of England, 
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refuſed to ſwear z and of thoſe who complied, many did 
it with a reſervation of the diſtinction between a king 
de facto and a king de jure. Soon after, the Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, taking the ſacrament upon his death. bed, 
dictated a declaration, in which he teſtified the inward 
ſatisfaction he felt in ſuffering for the doctrine of paſlive 
obedience and non-reſiſtance: A weak declaration from 
a weak man! Yet, as the laſt words of a martyr, it was 
ſpread through the nation, and, at this period of civil 
and religious ferment, added the impulſes of religion to 
thoſe of party in enthuſiaſtic minds. 

Notwithſtanding theſe untoward appearances, the King 
proceeded in the only idle project he ever formed, that of 
uniting the church of England and the more moderate 
diflenters in the doctrines, ceremonies, and eſtabliſhment 
of religion. For this purpoſe he appointed a commiſſion 
of the clergy to prepare the terms of a comprehenſion: 
And although the Houſe of Commons had addreſſed him 
for a convocation, only with a view to diſappoint his 
ſcheme, he ſummoned one in hopes of ſucceſs. 

Almoſt as ſoon as the commiſſion met, ſome even of 
moderate principles in religion, ſuch as the Biſhops of 
Rochefter and Wincheſter, retired from it, being more 
afraid of breaking with their own order, than firm 
to their own principles. This intimidated the timid, 
Old names of diſgrace, if transferred by the multitude 
to new projects, generally defeat them. The commiſſion 
was branded with the name of the new ecclefiaſiical con- 


miſſion. This determined the irreſolute againſt inno- 


Operations 
of the con- 
vocation, 


vations, The reſt of the commiſſioners, however, pro- 
ceeded, and drew up a number of conceflions to be made 
to diſſenters in the forms and ceremonies of the church 
all innocent, moſtly immaterial, 

But the church ſeized the oppottunity to rouſe the 


nation, and to diſplay her own importance to the King. 
7 The 
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to that which is commonly exhibited in elections to the 
lower houſe of parliament : A ſtruggle which diſcovered 
to the King that he was only bringing new diviſions and 
diſtractions upon his government. But it was too late 
to draw back ; for, after the members were choſen, he 
could not diſmiſs them before they were aſſembled. 

The convocation, which met upon the 21ſt of Novem- 
ber, was even opened with diſſenſion: For Doctor Jane, 
the prolocutor of the lower houſe, in his inaugural ſpeech, 
extolled the excellency of the church of England above 
all other churches, and concluded with the famous decla- 
tation of the ancient Engliſh barons, © Nolumus leges 
“ Angliz mutari.” The Biſhop of London, ſpeaker of 
the upper houſe, on the contrary, reminded his audience, 
% That they ought to ſhew that indulgence to diſſenters 
« under King William, which they had promiſed in their 
* addreſſes to King James.“ The members having been 
privately ſounded, as they came to town, were found to 
de refractory : The aſſembly was therefore adjourned, 
under pretence that the commiſſion for convening it 
wanted the great ſeal; but in reality to give time for 
working upon the paſſions and intereſts of individuals. 
But attempts were in vain. When the convocation re- 
ilembled, the upper houſe framed an addreſs, in which 
they thanked the King © for his zeal for the proteſtant 
* religion in general, and the church of England in par- 
* ticular ;*” becauſe theſe were the words which the King 
bad made uſe of in his meſſage, to which this addreſs was 
an anſwer : But the lower houſe objected to the words, 
a3 too favourable to diſſenters, and refuſed to concur in 
tie addreſs. Amendments were made; conferences were 
teld upon theſe amendments; and, in both, the exceſs 
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of criticiſm diſcovered the exceſs of ſuſpicion &. Indi- 
viduals cavilled at words, as if they had been matters of 
importance, and then indeed made them important by 
obſtinacy in their own opinions, and the violence of their 
oppoſition to thoſe of others. All the ſubtleties and ye. 
hemence of temper peculiar to eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies 
appeared in this ſhort ſtruggle of a few days, upon the 
words of the addreſs. The diſſenters looked on, ſen- 
ſible of the illiberality of others, but inattentive to 
their own. Some of the enemies of government wiſhed 
to ſee the comprehenſion take place, in hopes that, from 
the union, a new ſource of diviſion might ariſe, and that, 
in that diviſion, the party attached to the old church would 
naturally join itſelf to the party which was attached to the 
old King. But the convocation, inſtead of proceeding 
to the buſineſs for which it had been ſummoned, turned 
off to expreſs their indignation againſt ſome heretica| 
books, and to conſult how their authors might be pu- 
niſhed. The ſcheme of comprehenſion was therefore 
not propoſed to them: Fhe ſeſſion was adjourned: 
And the King at laſt became ſenſible, how much eaſier 
it was to unite ſeven provinces and an hundred towns, 
many of them againſt their inclinations ; and one half of 


* The upper houſe had propoſed in their addreſs, to thank the King 
* for bis zeal for the proteſtant religion in general, and the church 
* of England in particular.“ The lower ſent a meſſage to the upper 
Houſe, * That they defired to confine their addreſs to thoſe things only 
* which concern the church of England.“ This produced a conference. 
The lower licuſe fignified they would agree to ſay * proteſtant churches," 
inflead of“ proteſtant religion.“ The upper houſe defired a reaſon for this, 
The lower anſwered, © They did not think fit to mention religion an; far- 
6 ther than as it is the religion of ſome formed eftabliſhed church.“ Tix 
upper houſe then propoſed to ſay, „The intereſt of the proteſtant religion 
« in this and all other proteſtant churches.” But the other objected, thi 
theſe words put all proteſtant countries upon a level with the church of 
England, and infiſted to leave out the words, “ this, and, which w# 
agreed to.—Tindal, with the authorities he quotes, 
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the ſtates of Europe, many of them againſt their ancient 
alliances; in one common bond of political union; than 
to join fellow Britons, fellow proteſtants, men con- 
nected by friendſhip, relation, alliance, country, and in- 
tereſt, in one common mode of the proteſtant religion. 

The campaign of this ſummer was unfavourable for 
France. The French having ravaged the Palatinate *, 
with a barbarity unknown to the Goths and Vandals, 
ſparing neither the temples of the Deity, nor the tombs 
nor the palaces of princes ; all Germany had united 
2gainſt them in revenge. The Duke of Lorrain, who 
had been expelled from his own dominions by the French, 
reconquered, in conjunction with the EleCtor of Bran- 
denburgh, many of the places upon the Rhine, which the 
French had ſeized, while the Prince of Orange was em- 
ployed in his expedition to England; and Prince Wal- 
deck, with the Dutch and Engliſh under his command, 
defeated the French at Wallcourt. But theſe actions 
were only preludes to the war; and both fides prepared 
themſelves for greater events in the courſe of it. 

A little time before the convocation met, the King had 
aſſembled his parliament upon the 19th of Otober. But 
reflecting, that, in the laſt meeting, his meaſures had 
been obſtructed, partly on account of the miniſters he 
employed, he now informed the privy- council, that the 
ſpeech he had prepared for parliament, was compoſed by 
himſelf, and not as uſual by his miniſters ; and he de- 
red Lord Halifax to yield his preſidency of the houſe of 
lords, and removed him from his confidence, with the 
ſame indifference with which he had admitted him to 
both, His ſpeech betrayed the extenſive foreign projects 
Which continually occupied his mind. For of the fervice 
needed for Ireland, he ſaid nothing: But he inſiſted, that 
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e the enſuing month, there was to be a congreſs at the 
“ Hague, of all the ſtates engaged in the war, for con- 
<« certing the meaſures of the campaign. Without theſe 
«« ſupplies, he could not know in what reſolutions to 


<« joint meaſures with him,” The miſcarriages of laſt 
ſummer, he laid upon the lateneſs of the ſupplies which 
had been granted; a ſhrewd inſinuation, which took the 
blame oft his ſervants, at the ſame time that it ſuggeſted 
the neceſſity of furniſhing what he wanted in better time 
for the future, In order to pleaſe the tories, he con- 
cluded with again recommending a bill of indemnity, 

Two days after, the King turned the adjournment of 
the parliament into a prorogation, with a view to quaſh 
the reſolutions and bills which had created diſputes in the 
laſt ſeſſion. But the commons ſaw through the intention; 
and, on the ſecond day after they were reaſſembled *, 
appointed one committee to inſpect and report the bills 
which had been in dependance, and another to examine 
the proceedings of laſt ſeſſion againſt the ſtate-priſoners 
in the Tower. And then they followed the footſteps 
of the former ſeflion : For, in the courſe of a few days, 
they recommitted thoſe ſtate-priſoners who had been 
bailed ; they reſolved to charge the Earls of Saliſbury and 
Peterborrow, Sir Edward Hales. and Mr. Walker, with 
high-treaſon, for their converſion to popery, and the Earl 
of Caſtlemain for having endeavoured to reconcile the 
nation to the ſee of Rome; they prepared indeed a bill 
of indemnity, but they prepared alſo to diſappoint it, by 
meeting it with a bill of pains and penalties againſt the 
delinquents of the late reign; they named a committee 
to examine into the miſcarriages of laſt ſummer by ſea and 
land; and declined till to make the Princeſs Sophia's 


* Journ, H. of Com, Od. 24, 25, 26, 28. 
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ſucceſſion a part of the bill of rights; although, to ſhew 
that this reluctance was not in compliment to the abdi- 
cated family, they afterwards agreed to a clauſe from the 
Lords that a papiſt ſhould be incapable of wearing the 
crown“. 

The commons, after theſe meaſures, reſolved upon a 
ſupply of two millions, and upon the funds for raiſing it 
But here they ſtopped; and, inſtead of carrying the reſo- 
utions for ſupply, and for the funds, into bills, they pro- 
ceeded to enquire into the faults of government, intending 
to make the bills themſelves the price of the King's com- 
pliance with national vengeance, Several things contri- 
buted to this. The whigs, by enquiring into the de- 
linquencies of the two late reigns, and the tories into 
thoſe of the preſent reign, hoped to fix indelible ſtains 
upon each other, Many of the whig-party too joined 
the tories in expoling late miſcarriages, either from love 
of the public, or from hatred of the Lords Halifax, Caer- 
marthen, and Nottingham, the objects of their party's 
werſion, or in order to get other men removed from their 
places, that way might be made for themſelves, And 
numbers were drawn into both enquiries, from a curioſity 
and love of finding fault incident to human kind. The 
commons ordered a hill for the forfeiture of Lord Jefferys, 
athough he was dead; and reſolved to charge his eſtate 
with { 15,000 which he had extorted from Mr. Prideaux, 
when accuſed of acceſſion to the Duke of Monmouth's 
revellion, although it be a maxim of all laws, that the 
crime of the anceſtor cannot affect the heir, at the ſuit of 
private party. They reſolved, that the executors of 
dir Thomas Armſtrong ſhould have reparation out of the 
tlates of his proſecutors and judges, though ſome of 
them were dead. An attack of the ſame kind came from 
i quarter from whence it was leſs expected. The houſe 
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of Lords, upon a motion made by the Duke of Bolton, 
named a committee to inquire * who were the adviſers 
and proſecutors in the murders (as they were called) of 
Lord Ruſſel, Mr. Sydney, and others executed for the 
Rye-houſe plot; who were the adviſers of guo warrants, 
the regulators, and the public aſſertors of the diſpenſing 
power. Meſſengers were ſent to the commons, defiring 
the attendance of ſeveral of their members to give inform- 
ation to the committee upon theſe ſubjects. The com- 
mons conſented, But the interpoſition of the court to 
prevent revenge from running to extremes, the forgive. 
neſs of thoſe who had been injured, the delicacy of the 
perſons whoſe attendance was aſked, and who were afraid 
of being accounted informers, were the cauſes why that 
information was not given which was wiſhed for. Be- 
ſides, the greater part of the peers was averſe from al 
inquiries into the tranſactions of the late reign : For, 
with a view to ſtop ſuch inquiries, they ordered the 
judges + to draw a bill for allowing the diſpenſing power 
in proper caſes; an order which admitted that ſuch a power 
exiſted ; and they refuſed 4 to declare, that the regulating 
of corporations was illegal. | 
From the faults of the late, the commons turned to thoſe 
of the preſent, government. The committee appointed to 
inquire into miſcarriages in the army and navy, were 
ſupported with votes to enable them to pry into the molt 
minute articles of ſervice 8. | 


* Journ, H. of Com, November 13- | 
+ Journ. H. of Lords, November 22. - * 2 Ibid. Janvary 23. 
\ By vate of the 8th November, the committee was empowered to 1. 
quire into the ſtate of the ſtores, the arrears due to ſoldiers and ſeamen, and 
the numbers of effective men in the regiments. By vote of gth November, 
all who ſhould give infermation of abuſes in the victualling of the fleet, 
were aſſured of the protection of the houſe, By vote of 12th November, 
power was given to the committee to inquire into the prices and quality of 
the victuals for the ſeamen, and from whom the victuals were got. 
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When the inclination of the commons for receiving 
complaints was diſcovered, numbers were preſented. The 
officers exclaimed, That the army in Ireland had 


« wanted proviſions, clothes, ſhoes, and medicines ;*” 


the ſeamen, *© That they had been fed on victuals inſuffer- 
« able to taſte, and deſtructive of health.” The mer- 
chants, in the great trading towns, complained : © The 


« ſeas were not guarded, their ſeamen were preſſed to 


« exceſs, and the captains of the navy exacted convoy- 
money for the little protection they gave: And the 
merchants of London preſented a petition to the com- 
mons, ſetting forth, That, from want of convoys, 
« they had, in leſs than a year, loſt 100 ſhips, worth 
« 600,0007.” Informations and murmurs came from all 
quarters. And the nation ſtood aghaſt, each diſtruſting 
his neighbour, and all believing that treachery had in- 
ſinuated itſelf into every department of ſervice. 

Some reſolutions which were voted by the commons, 
partly from attention to national intereſt, but more from 
party-views, increaſed the public jealouſies. They voted *, 
that the trade of the nation had been obſtructed through 
want of convoys, and expelled + Captain Churchill, one 
of their members, for having taken convoy-money. He 
was brother to Lord Churchill, and the firſt of King 
James's officers who carried his ſhip to the Prince of 
Orange when he arrived in England. They committed 
the commiſſioners of the navy to prifon t; and by this 
proceeding obliged the King to diſmiſs them. But all diſ- 
contented perſons directed their attacks chiefly againſt 
Mr. Shales;—a man who had been commiſſary-general 
of proviſions to the late king's camp at Hounſlow, who, 
by advice of the privy-council, had been ſent in the ſame 
tation to Ireland with the Duke of Schomberg, and 
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the firſt, he ſent a meſſage, That he would leave it to 


the tory party, and others the miniſters who had employed col 
him. The commons began with an addrefs * to fend 
perſons to Ireland to take an account of the numbers ang 


Shales into cuſtody, to place another in his room, and 
to ſeize his papers, although they knew that the King; 
had done theſe things already. They concluded with x 
third, in which they prayed the king & to let the houſe 
know ** by whoſe advice he had employed Shales.” In 
framing the terms of this laſt addreſs, the commons laid 
their complaints againſt Shales, more upon his diſaffec. 
tion than his covetouſneſs, infinuating at the ſame time, 
that many as diſaffected as he were in places of truſt 
around the King. William, in anſwer to the laſt of theſe 
addreſſes, ſaid verbally, Gentlemen, it is impoflible 
« for me to anſwer this queſtion.” But, in anſwer to 


„ themſelves, to name not only the perſons who ſhould 


go over to Ireland to examine the ſtate of the army, If 
e but alſo thoſe who ſhould overlook the preparations for to 
the enſuing ſervice there: A conduct which ſhowed to 
attention both to his own perſonal dignity, and to his WW in 
people. The commons, returning the compliment to 
the King, left the nomination of the perſons to himſelf, h 
and preſented an addreſs of thanks for his condeſcenſion. n 
But while individuals were thus indulging their public n 


or private paſſions at leiſure in parliament, the public in- 
tereſt was neglected; no money-bill had been even once 
read; and no public bill, except the bill of rights, had paſſed 
the commons, although the ſeſſion had now laſted fix 
weeks. The King, therefore, grew impatient. He ex- 


4 Journ, H. of Com. November 11. + Ibid. November 23- : 
t The King's warrant for ſeizing him was dated November 6. Vids 
Journ, Houſe of Commons, November 27. & Ibid, November 28, 
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claimed with an openneſs and a heat not uſual to the Par II. 
doſeneſs and phlegm of his temper s, „ The public in- £22 27; 
« tereſt was lo{ in the private paſſions of party. A King 163g, 
« without a revenue for life was no better chan a pageant 
« of ſtate, The rulers of a republic might be poor, yet 
« honoured ; but a Prince, to be reſpected, muſt be 
„ rich. There were gradations in the qualities of go- | 
« yernments ; but the worſt of all was a monarchy de- 
« pendent for ſubſiſtence upon its ſubjects.“ Thoſe who | 
were attached to the King's intereſt, took advantage, 
therefore, of the popularity they thought he had acquired 
by having committed the care of the Iriſh ſervice to par- | 
lament, and moved for a day to conſider how to raiſe the 
wo millions which had been voted in the beginning of 
the ſeſſion ; but, to their aſtoniſhment, they loſt the mo- Dec. 1. 
on, by a vote of 182 to 139. Mortifications thickened 
| upon the King: Next day 1, a bill was ordered for the 
WH continuance of the revenue only during a year: The bills 
| for a land- tax of three ſhillings in the pound paſſed the 
| houſes indeed; but the ſucceſs of them was owing to the | 
tories : Soon after, the commons ſhewed ſo little delicacy Dec. 14. [! 
to the King, that they appointed a committee to inquire vl 
into the application of his revenue. 
But the affront, by fat the moſt hurting to the King's The com- 
honour at home and abroad, was a reſolution of the com- Going nook | 
mons for a ſolemn addreſs upon the general ſtate of the an det I | 
nation, 4 to lay before the King the miſcarriages in the daa 114 
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* army and the fleet; to defire him to find out the 


| 
authors of them; and to appoint his affairs to be ma- : | 
* naged by perſons unſuſpected, and more to his ſafety 118 
and the ſatisfaction of his ſubjects.” And the com- | | 
mittee which was named to draw up this addreſs ||, did 
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under pretence of enumerating the faults of its miniſten 
The King then at laſt perceived to what point all the |; 
inquiries into the details of the execution of ſervice he 
tended ; and found, that he was brought into this dilen 
ma, either to ſubmit to the ignominy of the addreſs t 
himſelf, and the danger of it to his miniſters, or to lof 
all hopes of the ſupplies, which were {till unprovided f 
the public ſervice, | 
The hiſtory of a government which depends upon t 
management of parties, and of freemen, muſt be fill 
with reverſes of fortune, unforeſeen even by thoſe ul 
loſe or gain by them. The King was relieved from tl 
immediate diſtreſs of his ſituation, by a too open attem 
of the whig party to ſecure that power for ever of whit 
they were now poſſeſſed. A bill had been brought in 
the houſe of commons in the beginning of the ſeflion, f 
reſtoring corporations to their original ſtate, before th 
had been modelled in the two late reigns. The whig 
conſcious that the greateſt ſhare of the property and 
tereſt of the kingdom lay in the hands of their antag 
niſts, now brought a clauſe into this bill, to diſable | 
ſeven years all perſons to be electors in corporations, # 
had been anyhow acceſſary to the modelling of them: 
clauſe which would have excluded almoſt all of the tc 
party from being members for boroughs during that pene 
The tory members ſaw the importance of the blow 
themſelves and their families. They flew to pay d 
court to the King, which he was juſt ready to have p 
to them; and promiſed to join the court in oppoſing 
addreſs, and in promoting the ſupplies, if the court wo 
join them in defeating the olauſe of the corporation- 
The diſcontented whigs, on the other hand, made 2 
logies for paſt diſreſpect, promiſed better behaviour 


the future, and, in teſtimony of their ſincerity, of 
tl 
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heir immediate ſervice in the proceedings of parliament, 35 RT 1 | 

The King, who a little time before had ſeen himſelf ſub- FER 1 

jet to one party, and the other to appearance alien- 2689. 

Af from him, now found himſelf maſter of both. The 

fr& mark which all parties gave of their ſubmiſſion was 

z general agreement to recommit the addreſs * ; and it Dec. 31. 

was heard of no more, They then revived + the bills for 

the taxes which had been voted in the beginning of the 

ſefllon, and which had lain dormant and neglected ever 

ſince z ordered new ones f for new taxes; and carried 

both on as faſt as the forms of the houſe would per- 

mit, And, in evidence of their loyalty, they committed 

one of their members to the Tower for declining to take 

the new oaths ; A ſeverity which had not been hitherto | 

exerciſed ! ﬀ 
But, the King's ſatisfaction was ſhort-lived. Lady Difſeafinny 1 

Marlborough, who felt her own pride affronted in the — | 

diſappointment which the King had given laſt ſeſſion to family. i} 

the ſettlement of a revenue upon her miſtreſs, now re- 1 

ſumed her project, with the greater keenneſs, becauſe it 

was her own, and becauſe it had failed of ſucceſs. Be- 

ides, ſhe hoped, by drawing down ſufferings upon the 

Princeſs and herſelf, to increaſe, by the firmeſt cement 

of friendſhip, ſociety in affliction, the ſtrength of a ten- ' 

derneſs between them, which already reſembled more 14 

the paſſion of lovers than of friends. She irritated the 

Princeſs againſt the King and Queen by envy, by jealouſy, | 

but chiefly by pride, derived from the dependence of her 11 

condition. She reminded her, That by her the Prince } 1 

Hof Orange had been invited into England: Her huſ- | 

* band ſhe had ſent to join his ſtandard when he arrived : | 

i For him ſhe had fled from her father's palace: For 

* him ſhe had ſurrendered her children's rights and her 


» Journ, H. of Com. Dec. 21. ＋ Ibid, Dec, 30. and 37. 105 
3 Ibid, Dec, 30. Jan. 1. Jan. 3. | [1388 
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* own : It was ſhe who had placed the crown upon his 


* head. And now, in return for all theſe favours, he 
% not only kept her in private in a miſerable dependence 
upon himſelf for a revenue, but had affronted her in 
< public, by adjourning that parliament which felt her 
«© wrongs, and was eager to redreſs them.” She con- 
veyed * to the ears of her miſtreſs ſome words which had 
once dropped from the King at the treaſury about her ex. 
pences: A place which it was fcarcely poſſible for him 
to enter, without being reminded of his wants. Irritated 
by ſuch expreſſions, the Princeſs became every day more 
alienated from her fiſter and the King : And they, in 
return, either complained of her diſcontents, or treated 
them with a neglect that was ſtill more provoking, Theſe 
things, at firſt whiſpered through the court, were ſoon 
conveyed through the parliament and the nation; and 
the piques of women became the quarrels of parties, and 
of the public, 

In this ſituation, Lady Marlborough's arts and violence 
got the Princeſs's revenue brought anew into the houſe 
of commons. Although all court the preſent ſovereign 
power, few chooſe to offend that in reverſion : Many 


even of the ſirmeſt friends to the King made their excuſes, 


that they could not in decency oppoſe the intereſt of the 
Queen's ſiſter : Apologies which intimated ſufficiently ta 
the King what was thought decent in him. He ſent 
therefore the Ear] of Shrewſbury, to offer the Princels 
a revenue of { 50,000 a year, if ſhe would ſtop the in- 
terpoſition of parliament ; and humbled himſelf fo far as 
to deſire the Earl to make his application to Lady Marl- 
borough before he went to her miſtreſs f. Lord Shrewl- 
bury obeyed; and, among other arguments which he uſed 
with Lady Marlborough, having ſaid, “ That if the King 


„ kept not his word, he would ſerve him no longer,” 


* Ducheſs of Marlborough, + Ibid, of 
E 
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he anſwered with imperiouſneſs, That, my Lord, may 
bind you; but what ſhall bind the King ?” When he 
waited on the Princeſs, ſhe anſwered in terms more ſuited 
indeed to her dignity and the King's, but through which 
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ſmilar diſtruſts were obſervable. The King ſaw the ad- 


vantage which the Princeſs had over him, and oppoſed 
2 parliamentary ſettlement no longer. Jo the commons, 
who addreſſed him to ſettle upon the Princeſs / 50,000 
2 year out of his revenue +, though it could not ſupport 
himſelf, he anſwered with that grace which diſtinguiſhes 
the actions of the great from thoſe of the vulgar, when 


The Prin- 
ceſs Anne 
gets her 
revenue 
ſettled. 
Dec, 30. 


they are obliged to do a thing they diſlike; Gentle- 


men, whatſoever comes from the houſe of commons is 
« ſo agreeable to me, and particularly this addreſs, that 
J will do what you deſire.” Of thoſe who felicitated 
the Princeſs upon her ſucceſs, the Joudeſt were the ad- 


herents of the late King, who wiſely conſidered, that the 
ſureſt road to his reſtoration was through a breach between 
his daughters : Congratulations, therefore, which might. 
have ſhown her, that ſhe had no great reaſon to glory in 


the victory ſhe had obtained. 
But now the time'arrived, when William was reduced 


to the neceſſity of declaring himſelf in favour either of 


the whigs or of the tories, by the conduct he was to ob- 
ſerve with regard to the corporation-bill : For the whigs 


in the houſe of commons had +, by a great majority, car- 


ried their clauſe excluding regulators from elections. The 
King heſitated greatly, conſcious that if the bill paſſed 
into a law, he ſhould continue for ever the ſlave of the 
whigs ;, and, if he diſappointed it, that he muſt break 


The King's 
diſtreſs, 
whether to 
take fide 
with the 
whigs or 
the tories. 


vith thoſe who had placed him upon the throne, and truſt- 


limſelf to a party which he dreaded, and which he ſuſ- 
pected dreaded him. That part of the whigs which had 
promoted the meaſures of the court, and that part which 


* Journals H, of Com, Dec, 24, 30. ＋ [did. Jan. 2. 


had 
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Parr 11, had oppoſed them, forgetting their late ſeparation, joined 


Boox IV. 


bt the tories. 


in reminding him of paſt ſervices, and in warning bim 
againſt future dangers, The tories, on the other hand, 
brought paſt and recent tranſactions to his view. 
« The whigs,” they ſaid, “ had oppoſed the pacific 
« King James; had murdered the virtuous Charles; 
<< after that prince's death, had tried all forms of govern- 
“ ment, and been contented with none; had tormented 
& the careleſs Charles II.; had attempted to exclude the 
late King from the ſucceſſion, and had in the end de. 
« throned him. None of theſe actions flowed from a ſenſe 
« of freedom, but merely from a ſpirit of oppoſition to 
„ royal power, in men, part of whom made the love of 
6 liberty a cloak for their ambition, and the reſt of whom 
„knew not how to enjoy liberty: For none had ſhown. 
„ themſelves greater tyrants when in power, than that 
6 whig - parliament which had overturned monarchy, 
„% For theſe men, he had ventured his perſon and his 
« country. In return, they had given him a crown in- 
„ deed, but reſerved the ſceptre to themſelves. They 
<- refuſed that revenue to him whom they called their de- 
„ liverer, which they had not ſcrupled to beſtow on ons 
« whom they accounted their tyrant. They had urged 
© him into a war, only to make him dependent from his 
neceſſities ; and given him temporary aids, and thoſe 
e jnſufficient, only to mark his ſubjection, and their 
importance. Not contented with prying into all the 
* ſecrets of his government, and then expoſing them to 
« the world, they, who pretended to be its only friends, 
„ had kept the door open for the abdicated family, by 
« oppoſing the admiſſion of the Hanoverian line to the 
% proſpect of the ſucceſſion, But the truth was, al 
„ Kings were to them indifferent: By diſplacing one, 
« and attempting to keep another in fetters, they only 


te meant to pave the way for that republic to which * 
| | « an 
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ie and their anceſtors had ever pointed, Even the Scotch, pA H. 


100 


« once obedient to reigns which the whigs called tyran- Boo IV. 


« nical, they had rouſed, by their example, into oppoſi- 

« tion to the preſent reign of freedom. They had diſ- 

« covered equal jealouſy of his countrymen, their own, 

« and himſelf : For, inſtead of proceeding to the united 

« public ſervice of Holland and England, they had ſpent 
« their time in paſſing votes againſt their fellow-ſubjeCts, 
« in complaining of their allies, and in carrying their 
« inſults to the foot of the throne, under the pretence of 
« addrefling it, Their views, though partial and nar- 
« row, were devouring. and unbounded ; ſeeing they 
« were not ſatisfied with excluding at preſent all other 
« parties from all power, unleſs they were alſo made ſe- 
« cure of poſſeſſing that power in all time to come: A 
« power which he ſhould not be the laſt to oppoſe, ſince 
« he muſt be the firſt to feel the weight of it. Vet, im- 
© potent to ſerve him, they had not been able to advance 
« that ſcheme of comprehenſion which he had eagerly 
« defired, and which it was their own intereſt to have 
« accompliſhed. Ever fince the diſputes between the 
* King and people ran high, the tories had ſupported the 
« intereſts of the crown, had reined the madneſs of the 
© multitude, and at one period had buried themſelves 
« under the ruins of the throne. To their late Sovereign 
% they had continued faithful as long as he was faithful 
“ to himſelf or his people. Moſt of them had reſpected 
« the rights of the ſon, though friendleſs, and abſent, and 
an infant, after thoſe of the father deſerved to be de- 
e fended no longer: But, to the voice of their country 
at laſt they had yielded; and, when they did ſo, they 
* transferred their loyalty with their allegiance, and 
* would ſupport the throne on which that country had 
© placed him, becauſe it was the centre of the conſtitu- 
* tion, and the barrier againſt republican innovations, 
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* « Ho * They had concurred with the whigs in inviting him tg 
EXD England: But they would not now concur with then, 


c in making him repent that he had accepted the invita. 
& tion. In their party were to be found, the ancient 
* families, the great landed intereſt, all the weight of the 
„ church of England, which could make or unmake 
« Kings at its pleaſure, Placed at the head of the tories, 
he might be the ſovereign of a people obedient and 
& lovers of order: But at the head of the whigs, he 
© could be no more than the leader of a party, whom 


„% no King could ever govern, and no God could eyer 
« "pijeale.”” 


The whig-party, on the other hand, remonſtrated to 


the King: „Every conſtitution had its own principles, 
upon which it was founded, in the ſpirit of the people, 
The principle of the Engliſh conſtitution was liberty, 
Of this liberty the whigs had continually been the aſ- 
ſertors. For her, they had dyed the fields of England 
with their blood. The very ſcaffolds which they had 
mounted ſo often for the ſake of the people, made them 
ſecure that the people would for ever be upon their {ide 
in return, It was not aſſociations of country land- 
holders, nor the prayers of churchmen, which com- 
manded the fates of free nations, but multitudes of free 
ſubjets. The whole reign of Charles I. preſented one 
continued proof, that the authority of the landed in- 
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tereſt and of the church, was weak againſt the force 


of the people. The refuſal of the ſoldiers and ſeamen 
to fight, together with the inſurrections in every cout- 
ty, at the late revolution, made it manifeſt how much 
the government of England depended on the many, and 


how little on the few. 


of the whig-party in the preſent parliament, the pow?! 
* and the inclination of the people might be 'gathered. 
Poſſeſſed of the great cities, and the great companes 


5 


And even, from the prevalenc} 


« all 
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« all the monied intereſt lay in the hands of the whigs. PARA . 
« But in a commercial nation, and ſtill more, when that 322 * IV. 
« nation was engaged in war, the monied was of equal 
importance with the landed power: For, without the 
« aid of thoſe who were able immediately to make 
« advances upon the faith of government, no funds 
« could be raiſed : And, without funds, no war could 
« be ſupported ; ſeeing wars were not conducted now as 
jn former times, by the vaſſals of Lords and Biſhops, 
& but by mercenary ſoldiers, fighting only for pay, and 
« no longer than they received it. It was the whig party 
« thus ſupported, which, at one period, had endeavoured, 
| « by the bill of excluſion, to anticipate his elevation to 
« the throne, and, at another, had placed him upon it. 
« Their principles of the ſupreme juriſdiction of the peo- 
« ple were blended with his own title; and, unleſs he 
{© made their principles prevalent in the nation, he muſt 
« himſelf paſs for an uſurper. The tories had, on the 
« contrary, long imbibed the principles of indefeaſible 
« hereditary right. For theſe, they had yielded to all the 
« idle theories of James the Firſt about prerog ative; had 
„ concurred in all the violences of the former part of the 
« reign of Charles. the Firft, and the latter part of his 
“ ſucceſſor's, drawing down miſchiefs at both periods 
* upon that cauſe of royalty which they thought they 
* were ſerving ; had ſubmitted to the tyranny of King 
James; and would have done ſo ſtill, had he not in- 
* vaded the church. For theſe, part of them had en- 
* deavoured to ſave the right of James's ſon, only becauſe 
they could not fave his own ; and the reſt ſtill adhered 
* to himſelf : For many of the peers aud old gentry had 
© refuſed to take the new oaths; even the Biſhops whom 
* that Prince had perſecuted had ated the ſame part: 
Great numbers of the clergy of the church of England 
* followed the example ; and moſt of thoſe who complied, 


Vor. II. [X] | did 


70 9. 
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did it in a way which diſcovered that they preferred 


their King to their God. Even the ſufferings of the 
tories in the cauſe of the abdicated family, during half 
a century paſt, had attached them more firmly to it; 
becauſe people naturally love thoſe objects for which 
they have been perſecuted. But men changed not in 
an inſtant the principles of their lives; and, where they 
ſeemed to do ſo, the very offer ſhould create ſuſpicion : 


Sooner or later the tories would return to their former, 


principles; becauſe, after betraying a Prince whom 
they loved, and pretending to ſerve one whom they 
diſliked, they could hope, by the ſucceſs of a double 
treachery alone, to make their own ſhame be forgotin 
the nation's. The example of Scotland might teach 
him what he was to expect from ſuch new friends : For 
thoſe tories, who had haſtened to London with offers of 
their ſervices, had gone back to their own country 
with much greater haſte to diſappoint them. Would 
he connect himſelf againſt thoſe who were naturally 
his friends, with thoſe who were naturally his enemies, 
and contribute to a diſgrace which could not fail to 
draw after it his own ? The whig party, by delaying 
to give him a perpetual revenue, had contrived, by the 
ties of a mutual dependence, to bind him and his peo- 
ple faſter together ; and every Engliſh monarch would 
find, that the ſureſt baſis of his throne was his popu- 
larity, Even if it was poſlible for the tories to be 
faithful to an intereſt ſo oppoſite to their intereſt, 2 
tory King could be no more than the ruler of flaves, 

whoſe very obedience muſt affront him ; but, at the 
head of the whigs, he would find himſelf accounted 
the father and friend of a free people, whoſe very dif- 
ference in ſentiment threw honour upon that ſovereign 
from whom they differed, becauſe it marked candout 


and ſpirit in the nation he commanded *.“ 


* Appendix to this Book, No. II. 


William, 
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William, preſſed by the ſenſe of recent affronts on 
one ſide, yet fearing the imputation of ingratitude and 
imprudence upon the other, ſenſible of his danger on all 
ſides, and irreſolute from what he ſaw and what he heard, 
once leaned, or pretended to lean, to the deſperate pro- 
ject of quitting England, retiring to Holland, and -leav- 
ing the Queen to govern a people, whom he found him- 
ſelf unable to pleaſe or to manage. He communicated 
this project, with tears, to Lord Caermarthen, Lord 
Shrewſbury, and a few others, in hopes that from their 
own danger, or from tenderneſs to him, they might ſoften 
the mutual animoſities of the parties they conducted. 
With tears, ſuch as ſtateſmen ſhed, they diſſuaded him. 
Vet the rage of party ceaſed not; and each preſſed, as be- 
fore, for a declaration of the royal ſentiments in its favour, 
Believing theſe tears to be real, or ſcorning them if he 
thought they were affected, William formed at laſt the 
reſolution of giving a preference to the tories, of calling 
a new parliament, of going over to Ireland, and of leav- 
ing the Queen to co-operate with that tory-party, which, 
though ſeemingly averſe from him, had been always fa- 
vourable to the intereſts of her family. 

The firft ſymptoms of the effect of theſe reſolutions 
appeared in the fate of the amendments to the corpora- 
tion-bill : The King having thrown the court-intereſt 
into that of the tories, the amendments, after ſeveral 
trying votes, in which the tories had generally a majority 
of above ten *, were rejected. All the force of parties 
was then exerted to procure the ſucceſs or the defeat of 
the bill of indemnity ; and, in order that their ſtrength 
might be more fairly tried, when the objects of diſpute 
were united, the bills of indemnity, and of pains and pe- 
nalties 4, were ordered to be incorporated into one bill, 
The whigs moved, that the proceedings of the commit- 


+ Journ, houſe of commor.s, Jan. 10. 


+ Ibid, Jan, 16, 
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army in lre- 
land. 
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Parr Il. tee upon it ſhould be by the nomination of particulat 
Boox IV. . k 
w—— perions,' but the tories over-ruled the motion * by 
1689. majority of 17 ; the numbers being 190 to 173. 
The tories + alſo diſappointed ſeveral attempts to get 
reparation for ſufferers in the reign of Charles the 
Second, out of the eſtates of their judges and profecy- 
tors. Yet they gave way to the expulſion of Sir Robert 
Sawyer the late King's attorney-general, and to a vote ſpr 
which claſſed almoſt all the malverſations of the late reign loy 
under certain heads of exceptions from indemnity ; un- 504 
willing, on the one hand, to undertake the unpopular taſk the 
of defending the late King's meaſures ; and, on the other, ma 
conſcious of the King's promiſe to grant an act of grace Jan 
to thole who had been concerned in them. ann 
COS. In the mean time, a project was formed for an addreſs fir 
King from againſt his going to Ireland, by the whigs, in order to em- | 
Foes? barraſs him ; by the malcontents to his title, left his pre- *S 
ſence in Ireland ſhould cruſh that intereſt which in private 
they eſpouſed; and by both, under pretence that his health at 1 
might be endangered in a climate in which his army had a 
laſt ſummer periſhed. But, while this project was form- 
ing, and even at an hour when the commons were deba- 
ting upon the incorporated bill of indemnity and pains, 
the King ſent for them to the houſe of Lords, and ynder 
pretence of applying himſelf to preparations for his expe- 
Jan. 27. dition to Ireland, prorogued the parliament. A few days 


9 after, he diſſolved it. And he, and the majority of the 


, 8 commons, parted with mutual accuſations of ingra- 
x ment. titude 1. 


The 
* Journ. houſe of commons, Jan. 21, 
+ Ibid. Jan. 22. and 26. ; 
1 In the zear 1739, the Bentinck family in Hol and printed a few copi't 
of a letter from King William to Lord Poctl-nd, dated at Renſington 
10-20th January 1690, in order to clear up ſome part of that Lord's con- 
duct, with regard to Dutch affairs. Lord Elibank, whoſe lady was d2ughte 


to Mr. Elimut, high treaſurer of the United Provinces, and * 
wit 
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The tories of the houſe of commons ſignalized their PAN H. 


victory, according to a cuſtom frequent in England, by 
dining in a tavern together. From thence they ſent a ver- 
bal meſſage to the King, by Sir John Lowther, a country 
zentleman of vaſt fortune; in which, among other com- 
pliments, they aſſured him that his ſupplies ſhould be 
ſpeedily and effectually given: A meſſage which was 
ſpread through the nation by the tories, to diſplay their 
loyalty, and by the whigs to point out the abuſe of it. 
Soon after the King removed many of the whigs from 
their places, and put tories in their ſtead. The moſt re- 
markable of the former were Lord Godolphin, Lord De- 
Jlamere, Lord Mordaunt from the head of the treaſury, 
and Lord Torrington from that of the admiralty; the 
firſt, becauſe he was deemed too much attached to the 


with the Bent inck family, was ſo obliging as to give me one of theſe printed 
copies, In the two following paſſages of this letter, written at different 
times of the day, there is a curious picture of the ſtate of the King's mind 
at that time. | 

« C'eſt aujourd'huy le grand jour a la Ch. Bas, ſur le Bill des Corpora- 
« tions; a la fin de ma lettre je vous en manderes iſſue, puis que je vous 
* eſcris a preſent avant midi: Je trouve que les gens commencent a eſtre 
fort en peine de mon voyage en Irlande, ſur tout les Wige, qui ont peur 
* dz me perdre trop toſt avant qu'ils n'ayeat fait avec moy ce qu'ils veu- 
lent 3 car pour leur amitie vous faves ce qu'il y a conter la deſſus en ce 
* Pais ici; je n'ay encore rien dit de mon deſſein au Parlement, mais je 
®* ercis de le faire la ſemaine prochaine z cependant je commence a faire 
e prepier mon equipage, et tout le monde en parle publiquement : II ſera 
neceſſaire que vous diſies a Mr, de Ginckel et autres officiers, qui doivent 
* reven'r ici avec ce que leur eſt neceſſaite de recrues tant d'hommes que 
dee chevaux, ils en achetent en Hollande, de ce preparer a parti de la, 
au commencement de Fevrier vieu ſtile, puiſque certainement ils com- 
* menceront de marcher d'ici au commencement de Mars, Il eft 
© 2 preſent onze eures de nuit et a dix cures la Ch. Bas efoit encore en- 
" ſemble z ainſi je ne vous puis ecrire par cette ordinaire l'iſſue de Vaffaires 
Les previos queſtions les toris Font emporte de cinq vois ; ainſi vous pouvez 
* juger que la choſe eſt bien diſputee; j'ay fi grand ſommeil, et mon tous 
* mincommodge, que je ne vous en ſourois dire d'advantage. Juſques a 
„ mowir a vous.“ Compare Clarendon's Diary, Jan. 10. 
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MEMOIRS OF GREAT BRITAIN, &. 


Princeſs of Denmark, the two next, becauſe they oppoſ. 
ed the court without ceremony, and the laſt, chiefly with 
a view, by giving an object to the clamours of the nation 
againſt the conduct of the marine department, to take 
them off the King. Sir John Lowther, in return for the 
meſſage he had brought, was placed at the head of the 
treaſury, though he did not aſk, and for ſome time refuſ. 
ed, the ſtation *. The Lieutenancy of London was direct. 
ed to be put entirely into tory-hands, in order to ſhow, 
that the King truſted the ſafety of his own perſon, and of 
moſt of the wealth of the kingdom, to that party. Lord 
Cornbury's and the Duke of Ormond's regiments 
were taken from them, becauſe Lord Cornbury was in 
the Princeſs of Denmark's family, and both had 4Qed 

with keenneſs as her friends, Lord Halifax loſt the privy f 
ſea], an event in which no party took an intereſt, becauſe 


th 
he was ſteady to none. Lord Shrewſbury, irritated t by th 
the diſgrace of his friends and of his party, threw up of 
the ſeals. This alone hurt the King, becauſe he felt that th 
he had drawn the breach of private friendſhip upon w 
himſelf. | w 
Thus, in the ſpace of little more than a year aſter * 
William was upon the throne, he diſmiſſed that parlia- 
ment, and broke with that party which had placed him 
upon it. : 
„Sir John Lowiher's Manuſcript Memoirs in the bands of the Earl i 


of Lonſdale. 
4 Clarenden's Diary, May 13, 1690. April 28, 29. June 3, 1690, 
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No J. 
Duke of Schomberg's Letters. 


HE diſpatches of the Duke of Schomberg, in Ire- 

land, to King William, are in the cabinet. I print 
the following ones, becauſe they paint in lively colours 
the ſtate of the army in that country, clear Schomberg 
of the imputation of inactivity, which has been unjuſtly 
thrown upon him, and do honour to the talents of a man 
who wrote with the elegant ſimplicity of Cæſar, and to 
whoſe reputation and conduct, next to thoſe of King 
William, the Engliſh nation owes the revolution, 


Tranſlation. 


Part f a letter from the Duke of Schamberg to King Wil- 
liam.— Things not in order. 


Heyleek, 9 of Aug. 1689. 


HAVE been forced to give five hundred muſkets to 
almoſt every regiment, both becauſe the new ſoldiers 
break them, and becauſe they are ill enough made, and 
very old, and becauſe perhaps Mr. Henry Shales, who 


had the inſpection of them, may have taken preſents to 
receive bad arms, 
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Tranſlation. 


Part of Duke Schomberg*s letter to King William.—T|; 
burden of every thing lies on him, 


Carrickfergus, 27 Aug, 1689. 
HlrHERTO I have been obliged to take upon me all 
the burden of the proviſions, the veſlels, the artillery, 
the cavalry, all the payments, and all the detail of the 
attack of the place, If we came nearer the enemy, we 
ſhould have difficulty to furniſh officers for all theſe 
duties. The officers of artillery are ignorant, lazy, and 
timorous. I diſcover that in the artillery there has been 
a great deal of roguery: The bombs ill charged, the 
cannon ill caft, the arms ill made, and many other things 
too long to tell your Majefty ; to which, I believe, Mr. 
Henry Shales has contributed much ; for even the miners 
could not be got to fix themfelves to the walls: An of- 
cer and four French ſoldiers did it, and ſucceeded: T hree 
of them were wounded by our own people. 


Tranſlation. 


Duke of Schomberg to King William.—State of the tw 


armies. 


27th September. 


HIS collection of people (the Iriſh army) have 
ſtill ſome- cattle to live upon, and burn the ſtraw 

in which the grain is, by which it becomes hard, and 
corn is made of it, and then they make it into bread, 
according to the cuſtom of the country. Our wants 
hitherto are in clothes and ſhoes, which I believe contri- 
6 butes 


TO FART H. BOOE IV. 


butes as much to the maladies among the ſoldiers as the 
new beer, of which there is indeed but little, owing 
greatly to the little care which their colonels take, al- 
though I often ſpeak to them of it. 

So far as I can judge from the at of the enemy, and 
King James's having collected here all the force that he 
could in this kingdom, he wants to come to a battle be- 
ſore the troops ſeparate, on account of the bad ſeaſon, 
which will ſoon begin: For this reaſon, it appears to 
me that we ſhould lie here upon the defenſive, if your 
Majeſty approves of it, ſince there are troops to arrive 
from Scotland and Denmark; and the ſame reaſon which 
hinders the enemy from forcing me to a battle, ſince they 
can only come to me by two or three great roads, the 
reſt being cut with bogs, hinders me from going to them, 


who have beſides a little river and ſome mountains before 
them. 


% 


Tranſlation. 


Part of a letter from Duke Schomberg to King William, — 
Reaſons for his not fighting. 


Dundalk, 34 October 1689. 


F I had nothing but infantry with me, the enemy could 

not force me from hence; but in a few days I ſhall be 
obliged to ſend the greateſt part of my cavalry, which is 
not numerous, into the county of Down, from whence, 
in two days, I can always bring them here; and as there 
ia ford above Carlingford, I can have them even in leſs 
time, The horſes, by the cover which they will find 
there, will be better preſerved than here : Beſides, the 
officers take little care of them here, allowing their troop- 
ers to go at full gallop, and knowing nothing of the way 
o foraging or of making truſſes, This has been the 

Vox. II. [Y] occaſion 
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FF 


occaſion of our never having had proviſions for age 
two days. 

With regard to our marching to the enemy, that 

could not be done hitherto, as we had not a ſingle cart 
to carry proviſions ; and as for the roads, all the people 
of the country can tell your Majeſty, that we ſhould be 
obliged to defile through a great road, with bogs to right 
and left: Such a country was never ſeen. And as for 
going to Navan, which your Majeſty will ſee in the map, 
we ſhould be obliged to make 'a great tour ; and the 
enemy, in two ſhort days march, would be there before 
us. By the left we can march only along the ſea ; but 
the enemy would have nothing to do but to come down 
along the river to ſtop our paſſage. 
Your Majeſty intimates that you are ſending ſome 
troops from Scotland : Whilſt theſe are on their way, per- 
haps thoſe from Denmark may come too. In that caſe, 
there would be leſs hazard in giving battle ; and the war 
would be finiſhed with leſs riſk. This perhaps is not the 
opinion of the committee for Iriſh affairs, nor of ſome 
perſons in London, who believe that one has only to give 
battle to win it. | 

Mr. Harbord has engaged to ſend your Majeſty a te- 
view of the army which I made two days ago : By that 
it will appear more numerous than it is, the colonels 
being very able at making up muſters, 
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TO PAT H. BOOK IV. 


Tranſlation. 
Duke of Schomberg to King William.—Reaſons for not 


advancing. 


Dundalk, 6th October 1689. 


YOUR Majeſty will ſee by the memorial of my hand- 

writing of the 4th, the reaſons which made me think 
of marching; to the river of Shannon. It will perhaps be 
the beſt thing that can be done, except ſeeking the 
enemy and giving them battle: For it appears to me, 
that your Majeſty is of opinion that we ſhould puſh them 
before this army periſhes by diſeaſes, or the ſuccours ar- 
rive which the enemy expect from France, I ſhould de- 
fire much to do the things which your Majeſty is ſo eager 
for, and I would have marched to-morrow ; but as your 
Majeſty will ſee by the opinion of the general-officers, 
that all the army is without ſhoes, and that it could not 
march two days without half of them being barefooted, 
it is neceſſary to wait till ſhoes come from England, 
where Mr. Harbord has ſent for them. This has made 
us loſe the occaſion of marching upon the right towards 
the river of Shannon, while the enemy are removing 
from us. I ſpeak not of the other difficulties which it 
will be neceſſary to ſurmount the beſt that we can. 
I mentioned them in my memorial. They are, That 
the proviſion waggons are not all arrived, the horſes of 
thoſe which are, are in a very bad ſtate. Shales ſays, 
that he was obliged to make uſe of them at Cheſter, be- 
cauſe he could not find any to hire. I have already ſaid, 
that he did not even take care to embark one hundred 
and twenty artillery horſes, which are ſtill left there. 
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Tranſlation. 


Duke of Schomberg to King William. — Cannot comply with 
the King's deſire that he ſhould fight. 


Dundalk, $th October 1689. 


HEN I read over again your Majefty's two laſt 
letters of the 2d and 6th October, I find you have 
a deſire that the enemy ſhould be puſhed. I have already 
wrote that that was difficult to do in a country where one 
cannot go to them but by two or three great roads, the 
reſt being divided by bogs and mountains. But there are 
{ill other circumſtances to be repreſented to your Ma- 

jeſty; to wit, that I am uneaſy to venture your army 
againſt one which is, as all the world here knows, at leaſt 
donble the number of ours ; of which a part is diſciplined, 
and pretty well armed, and hitherto better nouriſhed with 
bread, meat, and beer, than ours. But what is ſtill 
more uneaſy is, that the colonels who have lately raiſed 
their regiments, and particularly the Irifh lords, thought 
of nothing but to have boys at a cheap rate. I fore- 
ſaw this when their commiſſions were given them, and 

I ſpoke of it to your Majeſty at the meeting of the com- 
mittee for Iriſh affairs; but Lord Halifax's advice was 
rather followed than mine. I. do not ſpeak of ſhoes, 
having mentioned them in all my memorials, But if the 
want of capacity of the officers is great, their want of 
application and their lazineſs is till greater. Although 
the cavalry are not fo Jately raiſed, the officers, however, 
take no care of the horſes of their troopers ; and all are ſo 
accuſtomed to lodge in inns wherever they march, that 
the preſent kind of war aſtoniſhes them. I am vexed to 
importune-your Majeſty with all theſe details ; but I think 
it is my duty to inform you of them, that you may ſec 


the reaſons why I am unwilling to reſolve to decide all by 
a battle. 


J hope 


TO ATT H. ok IV. 


[ hope every minute, that the reſt of our artillery horſes 
and proviſions, and the Scotch troops, will arrive ; and 
that the ſhoes which were bought above two months ago 
will be found again. Without enhancing my ſervices, 
or bringing into the account the chagrins which I have 
ſuffered, it is not without difficulty that I have come thus 
far, and continued here almoſt without bread. It would 
have been very difficult to advance without any waggons 
or proviſions ; and as there was a rivulet between the 
enemy and us, I might perhaps have been obliged to fall 
back, which would have had bad conſequences, 


Tranſlation. 


Duke of Schamberg to King William. —To the ſame purpoſe. 
Preſſes for a diverſion by the fleet upon the coaſt, 


12th October. 


| SEE by your Majeſty's letter, you are informed we 

have a greater number of ſick in this army than we 
have, and that to prevent our having more, we ought to 
puſh matters as much as we can, in hazarding ſomething, 
If your Majeſty was well informed of the ſtate of our 
army, and that of our enemy, the nature of the country, 
and the ſituation of the two camps, I do not believe you 
would incline to riſk an attack. If we did not ſucceed, 
your Majeſty's army would be loſt without reſource, 
| make uſe of that term; for I do not believe, if it was 
once put into diſorder, that it could be re-eſtabliſhed. 
Nothing can give your Majeſty a clearer idea of all this, 
than the remembrance of the nature of all new-raiſed 
troops, of which this army is generally compoſed. 


I ſee alſo by the ſame letter from your Majeſty, that 


unleſs ſomething is riſked now, the war will draw out to 
length, I am ſorry it is not in my power to find expe- 
N dients 
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dients to finiſh it. There is reaſon to fear, that if ws 
had hazarded all for all, and had not ſucceeded, the 
enemy would have been immediately maſters of all Ire. 
land. I do not underſtand why fo great an Engliſh and 
Dutch fleet, which has done nothing all ſummer, ſhould 
not be able at leaſt to guard the coaſts of Ireland, and 
to make a diverſion in it by a difembarkation, as your 
Majeſty always projected, and thereby give us time to 
wait for the Daniſh troops, ſo that we may make ule of 
all our forces : But theſe troops would have been of little 
uſe, if we had loſt a battle before their arrival. As to 
this poſt which your Majeſty ſpeaks of, I can keep it 
with the infantry alone, till Shales has put his waggons 
for the proviſions into better order, as alſo the artillery 
horſes, which he is in the uſe of telling me are arrived. 

I muſt tell your Majeſty, that if our Iriſh colonels were 
as able in war as they are to ſend to pillage the country, 
and not to pay the ſoldiers, your Majeſty would be better 
ſerved by them. You may be informed by others, that 
the three regiments of French cavalry, and their regi- 
ment of cavalry, do their duty better than others. I have 
worked all this week, to regulate what the captains ſhould 
give to their ſoldiers, to prevent their cheating the men, 
The colonels take ſo little care of their regiments, that 
the half of the pikes are broke, and alſo of the fuſees and 
muſkets ; ſo that I am at preſent forced to give them 
others from among{t thoſe which I brought with me. 

If leave of abſence was given to as many officers as 
aſk it, a great part of the army would be without officers; 
the greateſt part affecting to be out of order, or under 
diſeaſes, which have no other foundation than in their 
wearineſs at being here. | 

Having communicated to Count Solms a thought 
which I had, to ſend the greateſt part of our cavalry on 
the tide of Ardmagh, he has found an argument which is 

conſiderable, 


TO PATT 1b BQOE IV. 


conſiderable, viz. that the enemy may put themſelves 
between it and us, and that it would be better to wait 
ſome days, giving oats from the veſſels to the cavalry, to 
ſee if the enemy will not march from Atherdee to Drog- 
head ; or that perhaps in waiting a little, ſome of the 
Daniſh troops may arrive; and that in the mean time, 
ſhoes and better clothes may be providing for the ſoldiers. 
In all this I believe an abler man would be much embar- 
raſſed; for the enemy are not only ſtrong in number, 
but alſo well diſciplined, and the ſituation of their camps 
as well choſen as the ableſt generals could contrive, 


Tranſlation. 


Part of the Duke of Schomberg's letter to King William. — 
The Scotch troops arrived. — Yet it is impoſſible to advance. 
— dSchemberg”s unhappineſs. 


Dundalk, 4th Nov. 1689. 


HE troops arrived from Scotland conſiſt of four regi- 
ments, of which the horſes are extremely fatigued. 
That of Haſtings has not three hundred ſoldiers. Though 
we could march with theſe troops, the country 1s of ſuch 
a form that an enemy cannot be forced to battle againſt 
his will, I wiſh your Majeſty would ſpeak to a man who 
knows the country hereabouts well. It is not leſs difficult 
than Flanders for forcing an enemy to a battle. As long 
as there is not an eſtabliſhment made with people at cer- 
tain prices for furniſhing ammunition bread, as is done in 
France, Flanders, and elſewhere, it will not be poſſible 
to ſuſtain this war, whenever we remove from the ſea, 
This is the principal article. I will ſay nothing of the 
other deficiences of this army. I have given myſelf much 
pain and fatigue to remedy them. The thing is not eaſy 
with ſuch officers. And there is nothing but the paſſion, 
the 
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the obligations, and the perfect devotion which J have 
for your Majeſty, that could make me bear the chagrins 
and pains which I have ſuffered, 


Tranſlation. 


Part of the Duke of Schomberg's letter to King William, 
Bad arrangement in every department, 


Liſborne, 26th December 168g. 


THE Iriſh colonels have more inclination for the people 

of their own country, not becauſe they know them 
to be more brave upon an occaſion, but to draw the 
greater profit from the regiments. We have ſeen by ex- 
perience, that towards the month of September the Iriſh 
all deſerted. 

The regiments of Liſborne, Sankey, Roſcommon, 
Drogheda, and Bellafis, are very weak. I have been 
obliged to withdraw theſe two laſt from Ardmach, there 
not being three hundred men in the two. 

With regard to the cavalry, we have examined their 
Rate in preſence of Meſſieurs Scravemore, Lanier, and 
Kirck, and made an eſtabliſhment, and likewiſe in the 
manner of their recruiting. The officers take no care of 
their troopers, or of obliging them to attend to their 
horſes, which they are not at the pains even to blood. 

I have alſo to tell your Majeſty, that the negligence of 
the officers is the cauſe why the ſoldiers have loſt many of 
their arms, notwithſtanding the regulation I made, that 
the captains ſhould replace. them at their own expence : 
And their negligence has been ſo great, that they are 
come into this kingdom without a tent with them, and 


make uſe of thoſe which were given them for their ſol- 


diers. The great rains have rotted the tents : It is ne- 
ceſſary that others be ſent, 
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TO PART 1. BOOK . 
As I never was in an army where there are ſo many 
new and lazy officers, your Majeſty will have no difficulty 
to believe that this gives me much trouble and chagrin. 
Ir all were broke who deſerved it on this account, there 
would be few left. 

Mr. Harbord is gone without leaving us money to pay 
the troops. I hope that he will ſend it from Cheſter, as 
he writes from Heyleek he will do : But he has left us in 
great confuſion. With regard to the officers, he has paid 
them no arrears. On this account they excuſe themſelves, 
that they have no money for their ſubſiſtence, or the re- 
lief of the ſoldiers, I at leaſt ſpare your Majeſty's money, 
as you will ſee by the bill of contingencies. But Mr. 
Harbord, in the general expences, makes a difficulty to 
part with money which is juſtly due; a delay which muſt 
bring on confuſion, Since he is gone, I have made a 
difficulty to ſign the commiſſaries payments, he as well as 
| having diſcovered that theſe commiſſaries are agents to 
all the Engliſh regiments of this army, by which they 
put themſelves in the intereſt of the colonels. Never 
were ſo many people ſeen ſo deſirous of ſtealing. As for 
Mr, Harbord's company, I never ſaw any part of it but 
the ſtandard in his chamber. They ſay that his officers 
ſerve him in the qualities of ſecretary and commiſſary. 
find that Harbord has not well examined Major General 
Kirk's accompts, or that he has not dared to finiſh them, 
a5 Tlearn that Kirk did not bring with him his diſcharges 


for the payment of the regiments which he had with 
him, 
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Tranſlation. 


Duke of Schomberg to King William. — He falls ill.— 
His indignation at the complaints from England again 


Liſborne, 27th December 1689. 


ITHOUT the profound ſubmiſſion which I hare 

for your Majeſty's will, I would prefer the honour 

of being permitted to be near your perſon to the command 
of an army in Ireland compoſed as that of laſt campaign 


was. And if I had riſked a battle (which was difficult 


to do if the enemy inclined to keep in their camp), I 


might perhaps have loſt all that you have in this kingdom, 
not to ſpeak of the conſequences which would have fol. 
lowed in Scotland, and even to England. Finding my- 
ſelf in ſuch a ſtate, aſſiſted by very few perſons, charged 
with an infinity of details, which occupied me, while 


other generals attend only to the important part of the 
war: I ſay, Sir, that there is nothing but my devotion 


for your Majeſty's commands, which obliges me to facri- 
fice the health I have left to your ſervice. I wiſh only 
that this ailment may not hinder me to act as I wiſh, 
Whilſt I was able, I took the charge of every thing 
upon me, not being much relieved by the Engliſh or 
Scotch general-officers. 

Beſides, what ſhocks one the moſt in this employment, 
is, that I ſee by the paſt, it will be difficult for the future 
to content the parliament and the people, who have 2 
prejudice that an Engliſh new-raiſed ſoldier can beat above 
ſix of his enemies. People are in the wrong to envy me 
this employment for the profits which I draw from it. 
I have not as yet fallen upon that invention; and though 


I ſhould diſcover it, I ſhould not practiſe it, being * 
tente 
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tented with the appointments which are given me, and 
becauſe people ſee well here that I ſpend the double of 
them. 


Tranſlation. 


Part of a letter from the Duke of Schomberg to King Wil- 


ham.—Condition of the army in winter. 


Liſborne, 3oth December 1689. 
y OUR Majeſty will find by the muſter-rolls that we 
are ſtronger than we really are. I believe, if your 
Majeſty would drive away all the commiſſaries of muſters, 
it would be better. The officers for money do with them 
what they pleaſe. It would be better to make uſe of the 
Dutch method, which is to oblige the captains to have 


their companies complete on the firſt of May, and to 
chaſtiſe thoſe who fail. 


Tranſlation. 


Part of a letter from Duke Schomberg to King WWillam.— 
Things continue in a bad ſlate. 


Liſborne, gth January 1689. 


PRESSED Captain St. Sauveur to leave this, that 
your Majeſty may be informed of the embarraſſment 
Lam under, by Mr. Harbord's leaving us without money. 
He played me two or three of the ſame tricks at Dun- 
dak. When affairs go ill, he makes his eſcape. He 
took fright that he ſhould fall ill. He uſed as a pretence 
for going to Belfaſt, that he was to take care the ſick 
ſhould want nothing. Eight days after, I Jearned that 
he was gone to a fine houſe to breathe a good air, without 
having ſent even one of his people to Belfait to get a ſtate 
of the hoſpital, I am not afliſted here by any body. I do 
[Z] 2 not 
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not know if he will ſerve your Majeſty well: He is a man 
who looks too much to his own intereſt. 

There are two or three regiments of French infantry, 
who have only ſubſiſtence · money, not to mention 10001. 
due to each of them for the arrears of the officers. As 
the ſoldier cannot buy any thing in the market, this re. 
duces him to famine, and makes many of them fall ill, 
The colonels have not neglected to ſend the officers to 
Swiſlerland for recruits; but they ought to have had 
ſome of the money that is due to them. They have 
written to Mr. Le Stang to receive your Majeſty's orders 
upon this article ; for as to Mr, Harbord, he never brings 
things to an end, when the queſtion is to pay the troops, 
as I told your Majeſty; to which I am obliged to add, 
that what made us want medicines laſt campaign was, 
that Mr. Harbord would not give money to the apothe- 
cary, Augebaut, though I ſpoke often to him of it, and 
ſent to him. There are other complaints of him here, 
which would be too long. His avarice has appeared too 
much, particularly in his not having paid the officers” ar- 
rears, which cauſes a great confuſion here. 

The Engliſh nation is fo delicately bred, that as foon 
as they are out of their own country, they die the firſt 
campaign, in all the foreign countries where I have ſeen 
them ſerve. | 


Tranſlation, 
Duke of Schomberg to King William. — Want of money. 


Liſburne, 3d March 1690. 


BY my laſt memorials, your Majeſty ſees what I told 
you of the want of money, Neceflity obliges me to 
repreſent to you again, that I ſee with regret that the 


troops, in place of recovering, are ruined for want of 
| money, 


ule 
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money, and that when your Majeſty comes here, you 
will not have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them re- eſtabliſned 
as 1 would wiſh. The letters from London being come 
yeſterday through Scotland, I ſee nothing in mine which 
can make me hope for money ſoon ; and having aſked 
one of Mr. Harbord's treaſurers, if Mr. Harbord had not 
wrote him that there was money ſent to Cheſter, he told 
me he had not. If Mr. Harbord does not give money to 
recruit the cavalry and the infantry, it is to be feared that 
the troops will not be in a good condition : For the ſmall 
ſums which we draw from the cuſtomhouſes from time to 
time, are not ſufficient to give the ſoldiers, The captains 
and the ſubaltern officers take it to themſelves, being 
obliged to live upon it, fince they have received no pay 
for ſeven months. And if their arrears are not paid them 
ſoon, they will not have time to buy cart or bas horſes 
for the campaign. 

Your Majeſty cannot truſt to the pikes : They were 
very old, and became more rotten during the rains of laſt 
campaign, As for the Inniſkilling troops, they cannot 
uſe theirs at all; and they ſay as much of their muſkets, 
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Intrigues of the Whigs and Tories with the King, 


| In the Cabinet there are two letters to the King concern. Ma 
| ing the diſſolution of the firſt parliament ; one on the and 
| tory and the other on the whig fide. The firſt is in the leſs 
| hand writing of Sir John Trevor; there is reaſon to the 
| believe the other was written by Mr. Wharton, after. Ind 

| wards Marquis of Wharton, ters 
| HE matter wherein your Majeſty hath been pleaſed to Mt 
command my weak opinion, doth in my apprehenſion my 

j conſiſt of two points. Firſt, whether it be moſt for your nm 
| Majeſty's intereſt to hold on this parliament ; and if ſo, 20 
| | to what purpoſes? Secondly, If your Majeſty, in your * 
| great wiſdom, ſhall think it neceſſary to diſſolve this par- on 
| liament, then what ways and methods are to be taken to pe 
get a good parliament, and to make it uſeful to your eſ- 2 

tabliſhment ? &c. | 

ö As to the firſt part of the firſt queſtion, whether it be * 
| moſt for your Majeſty's intereſt to hold on this parlia- Th 

| ment? I am with all humble ſubmiſſion of opinion; that C 

| your Majeſty's beſt courſe is to hold on this parliament JR 

fora time, and to try them for a ſpeedy and certain ſup- ſup 

ply, that may anſwer and defray the charge of the govern- Fs 

ment, during ſuch time as will be neceſſary to call and FG 

| prepare for a new parliament, which will take up ſeven Pg 

| wecks at leaſt, | 
j The continuance of this parliament can be of no 1 

! other uſe to your Majeſty but to gain ſuch a ſupply; for 5 

all other benefits and expectations from this parliament — 

are loſt and gone: The authority of the chair, the awe fi 

and reverence to order, and the due method of debates ing 

being irrecoverably loſt by the diſorder and tumultuouſaeſs — 

of the Houſe; the managers having ſmall credit, the bo 

rancour and rage between the oppoſite factions being it- in, 


reconcilable, the nation in general grown weary of them, 
and 
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and expecting a new parliament. The Diſſenters being 
now under ſome apprehenſions of your Majeſty, and your 
Majeſty having undeniable reaſons and proofs to ſuſpect 
and diſtruſt them, the confidence on both ſides is grown 
leſs : The Church party diſcouraged and almoſt in deſpair; 
they will never agree to unite your ſubjects by an Act of 
Indemnity ; but they may agree to tear away your miniſ- 
ters, which is a ſafe method (under colour of redreſſing 
grievances) to arraign and expoſe your government to 
your people and the world, which methods have hereto- 
fore produced very dangerous conſequences, eſpecially in 
the beginning of a new reign-; all which miſchieſs a new 
parliament will diſappoint, heal, and mend ; and lay a ſurer 
foundation for your Majeſty's happineſs than can be ex- 
pected from this preſent parliament : Therefore I do hum- 
bly conclude, that the fitting on of this parliament can be 
of no other good uſe to your Majeſty (but quite contrary) 
unleſs to grant to your Majeſty a ſpeedy and certain ſupply. 

To gain ſuch a ſupply will be the next conſideration, 
The ſupply demanded muſt be tenderly handled ; it muſt 


be reaſonable and proportionable to ſuch preſent uſe and 


occaſion as your Majeſty ſhall declare you have for ſuch 
ſupply, otherwiſe it will give the Diſſenters a jealouſy ; 
and your Majeſty to amuſe them had better aſk leſs 
than too much, and thereby leave them ſome conhdence, 
that you {till depend upon them. 

Such ſupply muſt be allo certain, and be made a fund 
for credit, and not uncertain or unuſual ; for ſuch projects 
will take up much time in debates, more time in drawing 


and framing a bill (wherein your council are not very 


ſkilful), and may meet with captious obſtructions in paſl- 
ing both Houſes, which waſte of time is (I humbly con- 
ceive) inconſiſtent with your Majeſty's preſſing occa- 
ſions; for by ſuch loſs of time your Majeſty will become 
more neceſſitous, and the Diſſenters will probably take ad- 

vantage 
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vantage thereof, and will grow into ſuch power (wherein 
they are indefatigable, and never to be ſatisfied) that ! 
fear it will be very difficult for your Majeſty to extricate 
yourſelf out of their hands, &c. 

The ſupply follows next to be conſidered of, I humbly 
propoſe for the quantity and quality of ſuch a ſupply, a 
concurrent aſſeſſment for fix months, after the rate of 
ſeventy thouſand pounds a month, which with your Ma. 
jeſty's growing revenue, may (I hope) be ſufficient to 
anſwer the charge of the government during the interyal 
of parliament. 

The way to effect this ſupply, is to order your mana- 


gers to conſider the abſolute neceſſity your Majeſty lies 


under to ſupport the government and them; and to preſs 
them hard in it ; wherein great care muſt be taken, not 


to give them any new ſuſpicion of imagining your Majeſ- 


ty to part with this parliament, which they know is to 
part with themſelves ; and to that purpoſe your Majeſly 
may intimate to them, that at the higheſt computation, 
the Two Shillings bill will not exceed twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds. That very near two-thirds thereof is 
already appropriated, That your Majeſty cannot have 
credit upon the remainder thereof till the laſt quarter, 


which will not be till nine months hence. That there 


remains due to your Majeſty (according to this computa- 
tion) eight hundred thouſand pounds, to make up the two 
millions promiſed to your Majeſty, whereof this fix months 
aſſeſſment will anſwer four hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds, and your Majeſty may bid them take their own 
time, and let them employ themſelves to find out new 
methods and ways for the raiſing the other remaining four 
hundred thouſand pounds, which your Majeſty muſt allo 
earneſtly inſiſt to be carried on and diſpatcht, the better 
to cover your intentions. I conceive that ſuch an aſſeſſ- 
ment may go eaſily in the Houſe, if the managers will 

eſpouſe 
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eſpouſe it heartily, this calculation having already been 
opened to the Houſe, and the fix months aſſeſſment having 
been likewiſe moved for by Mr. Foley and Sir Lewſon 
Gore, and there are very cogent reaſons to be given for 
this preſent ſupply, more proper for the managers to give, 
as having more of your Majeſty's urgent neceſſities in their 
knowledge than any other, and indeed this muſt be wholly 
managed by them to avoid jealouſy ; and the church party 
to make a faint oppoſition, This ſupply may be begun 
on Wedneſday next, or if the call of the Houſe ſhould 
be inſiſted on, then the Wedneſday after, and may be 
finiſhed in a week. But if your Majeſty cannot prevail 
for ſuch a ſpeedy and certain ſupply, your Majeſty, in my 
poor judgment, will hazard much by the continuance of 
the parliament, and loſe that time in this (without any 
ſufficient ſupply) which would be better beſtowed on call- 
ing a new parliament, which, under God, I conceive to 
be the only means to anſwer all your ends, and to ſupport 
and ſecure your throne and royal authority, and to recon- 
eile and unite your divided and diſtracted ſubjects. If your 
Majeſty ſhould be unſucceſsful in this aſſeſſment, which 
| hope you will not, I could wiſh your Majeſty had a clauſe 
of credit by a ſhort bill upon the exciſe, which was very 
ſtrangely neglected, when the revenue bill was paſſing, 
for I took it for granted that ſuch a clauſe was to be ; for 
both Mr. Garraway and Sir Robert Howard declared it : 
But I am afraid that the opinion remains ſtill with ſome 
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people, that they are not ſafe in their power and greatneſs, 


unleſs your Majeſty depend upon them. But had a bill 
of aſſeſſment paſſed inſtead of the Two Shilling bill, your 
Majeſty had been above all theſe difficulties, and out of 
the hands of theſe men ; and it is plain that this opinion 
has obſtructed your Majeſty's eſtabliſhment, &c, But 
ſuppoſe (which God forbid) that the Houſe ſhould 
negle& or delay this ſo reaſonable and neceſſary a ſupply, 
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and ſpend their time in ſpecious and frivolous enquiries 
into projets and methods to raiſe money, under pretence 
of ſaving their land, and fall into heats, and run upon 
your miniſters for miſmanagement (the Lords having 
provided ſome materials for them), and leave your Ma. 
jeſty's Engliſh army unpaid (which occaſions great cla. 
mours and heart-burning), and the Iriſh affairs in a lan. 
guiſhing condition, which muſt cauſe great confuſion in 
your Majeſty's affairs at home, and diſcredit abroad, and 
will encourage your enemies : What is then to be done? 
I do with all humble ſubmiſſion to your Majeſty's great 
wiſdom and experience, and with the deepeſt ſincerity of 
my ſoul conceive, that your Majeſty has no other courſe 
nor remedy under heaven, unleſs you will abſolutely throw 
yourſelf and your Crown upon the Diſſenters, but im- 
mediately as ſoon as your Majeſty has made this laſt tryal 
in all gentle manner, without farther loſs of time to diflolve 
this and call a new parliament ; and in order thereunto, 
to take the ſirſt meaſures to maintain and keep the peace 
of the kingdom, and to provide for the ſubſiſtance of the 
government during the interval of parliament, and to 
make ſuch other preparations for that meeting, by procla- 
mations, removals, and other wife methods, whereby the 
Church party may be ſo encouraged, and yet the Diſſen- 
ters be aſſured of their indulgence and your favour, But 
ſuch a ſcheme muſt firſt attend your Majeſty's reſolution 
in that point, and then my humble thoughts how ſuch an 
alteration may be beſt brought about and effected, ſhall be 
ready in two or three days time for your Majeſty's peru- 
ſal, Humbly craving your Majeſty's gracious and fa- 
vourable conſtruction of my great weakneſs, but good 


intentions, herein diſcloſed. 
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Animymous letter to King William, believed to be written by 
Mr. (afterwards Marquis of ) Wharton, —— Reproaches 
of the King's ingratitude to the Whigs, 


S$ I R, 25 December, 1689. 


B a Proteſtant, a true Engliſhman, and one that 
wiſhes to ſee your Majeſty happy and glorious, as a re- 


in driving out a tyrant who endeavoured to deſtroy both, 
I think it my duty to lay before you the deſperate condi- 
tion you are brought into, by the flatterers, knaves, and 
villains, you have the misfortune to employ. 

You will forgive my ſpeaking plainly, fince both your 
own ſtate and the nation's require it ; for if you do nots 
without delay, wholly change your conduct, you are in- 
evitably loſt and undone. 

Many thouſands of your ableſt ſeamen, are either dead, 
or taken priſoners, and the reſt ſo enraged by their ill 
uſage, that it will be difficult to perſwade them to ſerve 
you next yeare. 

Your army, your very guards, laſt raiſed, are much 
diſaffected, and will help to ruin you on the firſt oc- 
caſion. 

That parliament, which ſett the crowne uppon your 
head, is grown cold, and alienated in their affections 
from you. 

Scotland is ſo farr diſcontented, that you muſt expect 
2 warr thence next yeare. | 

You have loſt the hearts of a great part of your people, 
You have an expenſive and dangerous warr upon your 
bands, and no revenue ſettled, nor money to carry it on, 
And what is yet worſe, your court and your councils 
are filled and guided by ſuch men as moſt of all ſeek your 
[uin, | 
ſAa]2 Theſe 


ward for the protection you gave to our religion and laws, 
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Theſe ſad truths need no further demonſtration ; They 
are viſible to the whole world; and I wiſh it were as eaſy 
to propoſe a remedy as to know the diſeaſe, 

It would be an endleſs worke to lay before you all the 
particular miſſcarriages and miſsfortunes; yet will I mark 
out ſome of the principall, which ſeeme to have cauſed 
ſuch a change in your affaires. 

Firſt, gathering together King James's army, which 
was Ciſperſed, and refuſing the ſervice of thoſe honeſt 
men, who came to you merely out of principles and affee- 
tion, Theſe would have been true to you, and might 
by this time have made as good, if not better troups than 
the others, who knew nothing but living diflolutely, and 
were hated over the nation: Your good fortune, not 
their love, made thoſe old troops come in to you; and 
whenever that ſinks, they will be as ready to forſake you, 
Thoſe were not your friends for your cauſe, but their 
own intereſt, ſeeing they had not a head would lead them 
againſt you, and that the whole people were for you, 
If any of them were diſcontented before, it happened 
from private reaſons, either that their ambition was not 
anſwered, or that they were like to be layd aſide. In 
ſhort, they are corrupted in their principles: Nothing can 
make them faithfull to you; and thoſe that remain of the 
old gang, will infect what new men may be added to 
them, 

In the next place, that many of King James's friends, 
and others, knowne enemies to the laws and government 


of England, were receaved into your councils, and pro- 


moted to places of greateſt truſt, | 
This was thought a fatality upon your Majeſty, that 
you ſhould pick out the moſt obnoxious men of all Eng- 
land for your miniſters, when the declaration you pub- 
liſhed at your coming over was principally againſt evill 
miniſters, and that you made maleadminiſtration the . 
| groun 
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ground to juſtify your taking arms. There is ſcarce one 
word againſt King James in your declarations : The evill 
miniſters are alone complained of, yet King James alone 
is puniſhed ; and the ſame evil miniſters, or worſe, are 
employed, when you might have found honeſt men to 
have ſerved you in all places. 

This hath been of unſpeakable prejudice to you ; for 


it is viſible to all men, and the meaneſt people reafone 


uppon it, that we muſt expect the ſame councills, and the 
fame government, from the ſame men, If you did not 
come over to ſupporte our relligion, and repaire the 
breaches that were made in our lawes and conſtitution, 
what can you urge but force to juſtifye what you have 
done, which would deſtroy the glory of your enterprize ? 
Wee have made you King, as the greateſt returne we 
could make for ſo great a bleſſing, taking this to be your 
deſigne; and if you intend to governe like an honeſt man, 
what occafion can you have for knaves to ſerve you? Can 
the fame men who contrived and wrought our ruin, be 
firt inſtruments for our ſalvations? or with what honor 
can you employ thoſe againſt whom you drew your 
ſword ? | 

The pretence of their being experienced is very weak : 
Their experience was only in doing ill; and our lawes 
having ſufficiently chalked out the functions of all civil 
miniſters att home, plain honeſt men of good underſtand- 
and principles, ſuitable to the ends you declared you 
came hither for, might have performed theſe duties, 
eſpecially ſince your Majeſty's great wiſdom can well ſup- 
ply their defects in foreign affairs. | 

We have the charity to believe that this one falſe ſtep 
hath occaſioned all the reſt, and that (miſtaking your 
men) you have been mifled in your meaſures. We are 
willing to lay all faults at their doores, if your Majeſty 
will not protect them, and take all upon yourſelf, This 
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is a rock we hope you will avoid; for it hath been fatal! 
to ſeveral Kings of England. 

What or who but fuch men could have made your 
Majeſty ſuſpected to your people? Thoſe who would 
twelve months ſince have poured out their hearts blood to 
ſerve you, have ſacrificed their fortunes and all the hopes 
of their families for your ſake, do now grudge every 
penny that is given for the neceſſary defence of your go. 
vernment, and repent their too forward zeal for a man 
who deſpiſes his beſt and only true friends, and miſtakes 
the right way to advance both his own and his people's 
intereſt and glory. 

They ſtand amazed to ſee that your Majeſty, who 
came in upon one principle, ſhould for the moſt part 
employ men who have ever profeſſed another ; that the 
glorious Prince of Orange, who had rendered himſelf ſo 
renowned in the world, for his ſteadineſs to truth, juſtice, 
the laws and liberty of his country, and the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, ſhould, when he became a King, think himſelf leſs 
obliged to purſue thoſe great and noble ends. The world 
was filled with your fame when you landed in England: 
Your friends adored you, and your enemies melted before 
you : There was nothing wanting to declare you, in the 
opinion of all mankind, to be the greateſt and molt glori- 
ous prince that had appeared for many ages, but your own 
reſolution to give a finiſhing ſtroke to that deſerved cha- 
racter. In THIS YOU FAILED, AND FELL FROM A 
HEIGHT WHICH VERY FEW MEN EVER REACHED BE- 
FORE YOU, 

_ 1 will fay no more on this ſad ſubject, nor accuſe or 
name particular perſons, whoſe villainous councils have 
almoſt ruined you and us, leaſt I may be thought an enemy 
to their perſons, rather than their councils. But, Sit, 
I befeech you call to mind what advice every man hath 


given you, and what paths thoſe you have been putt 
5 


co 
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by, chalked out for you to walk in: The ſucceſs of their 
councils will tell you what opinion to have of them, 
whether they love you, and have ſerved you faithfully. 

Could they intend your ſervice or ſafety, that adviſed 
your Majeſty to entertain King James's army, thereby 
making you liable to their great arrears, and putting your 
perſon and cauſe into the hands of the enemy ? You have 
not much reaſon to think better of them by their behavi- 
our ſince that time. And then, Sir, you may well re- 
member, there did not five hundred men of all King 
James's troops come over to your ſide till he left them 
them and ran away; and many of thoſe too forſook him, 
as rats do a falling houſe, ſeeing the ſouls of the nation 
againſt him, and that his own heart failed him. 

Can you think, Sir, that any of thoſe men who were 
raiſed by him out of the dirt, and have ſerved him in all 
intereſts with all their hearts and might, could be ſuch 
villains as to leave him, but that they ſaw it abſolutely 
neceſſary for their own ſafety, not love for you? and 
doubtleſs they have ſo much honour and gratitude, as to 
betray you to him whenever they can: No man of reaſon 
can think otherwiſe of them. 

Can they be your friends, who have recommended 
perſons to moſt employments that hate you and your go- 
vernment, and can never be faithful to you ; and where 
they could not put in all ſuch, as in ſome of the great 
commiſſions, yet have they prevailed for at leaſt one or 
two of their friends, who delay and entangle your buſi- 
neſs, and make it impoſſible for the reſt to ſerve you as 
they ought, let them deſign it ever ſo ſincerely ? By the 
means of theſe men, your enemies never want intelligence 
bow all your buſineſs goes every where, 

If your Majeſty will pleaſe to look into the charters of 
your commiſſioners of the treaſury, admiralty, cuſtoms, 
navy, and excils, you will find in every place ſome whom 

1 all 
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all England are amazed to ſee employed and truſted by 
you, and believe you ſtrangely impoſed upon in having 
recommended to you men who are marked to the world 
for infamous and corrupt knaves on every change or 
turn of government. 

But what ſurprizes yet more is, that many of them 
were confidents of King James's, and acted as much to 
carry on his intereſts and deſigns as it was poffib's for 
them. I wiſh they did not fo ſtill, or that they were not 
in a condition to render him greater ſervice where they 
are, than they were capable of in all their life-time be- 
fore. | | 

Theſe men poiſon and trouble your buſineſs in its firſt 
motion ; and it can never go well while they have the 
dire ction. 

Almoſt all their imps are as bad as they, and many in 
your own family of the ſame ſtamp. Some of thoſe who 
daily ſerve, wiſh every bit you eat, and drop you drink, 
may poiſon you. Though it ſeems very ſtrange that any 
man ſhould have the impudence to recommend ſuch per- 
ſons to your Majeſty ; yet we ceaſe to wonder, when we 
ſee the corruption of your court and miniſters. The whole 
town is filled with infamous ſtories, how they fell all 
employments more publicly and with leſs ſhame than in 
either of the two laſt reigns. Good God, Sir, what a 
diſhonour is this to your Majeſty ! At this rate, in a liule 
time, the baſeſt and vileſt of men, and the moſt invete- 
rate of your enemies, will buy themſelves into all places 
about you; your miniſters will be deteſted and abhorred, 
your court deſerted by all honeſt men, and your govern- 
ment grow cheap and deſpiſed. 

Can they be your friends, who laboured to replace King 
James upon the throne, and bring your Majeſty to terms 
with him, when he had no power to ſupport himſelf ? 


Being not able to prevail for this in the ——_— 
they 
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they deſired a regency : That being rejected, they ſet up 
the pretended Prince of Wales his title, and demanded 
evidence of his being ſuppoſititious. That being not 
thought neceſſary, 

They would have veſted the royal power in the Queen 
alone, without your Majeſty, thereby making the huſband 
ſubje& to the wife, contrary to the law of God: But 
that being carried againſt them, 

They would have made you both Queen and King, 
giving the Queen till the preference; and that being re- 
fuſed, 

They would have made your M:jeſty King, and her 
Queen, ſettling the royal power equal in both, 

So that, Sir, they ſtruggled for every thing that could 
be deviſed againſt you, before they would agree to make 
you King alone; and it is remarkable, they never yielded 
any one point, until your friends did, as well by threats 

as arguments, oblige them to comply. 

You ſee by this, Sir, how they ſet themſelves againſt 
you, In that great affair, there could not happen a 
greater occaſion to try who were your friends and enemies, 
and it was hoped you would make your judgment of men 
by it; for thoſe who would not have you King, were it 
in their power, would have made you nothing. 

I cannot forbear acquainting your Majeity with what 
was ſaid at that time in the houſe of lords, by the Earl of 
Nottingham, though perhaps you may have heard it 
already, 

He confeſſed that England was much obliged to the 
Prince of Orange, and that he was confident his High- 
nels propoſed nothing to himſelf but the glory of freeing 
us; and that he had too much honour, juſtice, and reli- 
gion, to aim at the crown. If that were expected, it 
was not in our power to give: The reward was too great 
in itſelf ; and we ſhould pay too dearly for our liberty: 

Vor, Il, [B bJ For, 
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For, ſuppoſing the worſt, King James was an old man, 
and could not live long, and the Prince of Wales was 
a child; ſo that the adminiſtration muſt fall into the 
hands of the nation, and they might eaſily reſtore the 
government to themſelves. 

I ſhall obſerve upon theſe queſtions, that it will be 
found upon inquiry, that the perſons who eſpouſed them 
in both houſes (though ſome have been preferred, and 
truſted by your Majeſty) have ſince oppoſed your Majel- 
ty's ſervice and intereſt in every debate. 

And that I think. it next to an impoſlibility for any of 
them to be ſincerely in your intereſt, or that you ought 
in prudence to truſt them. 

It was the beſt ſervice that could be done at that tine 
for King James ; for, while they delayed your Majeſty's 
being declared King, they both obſtructed your poſſeſſing 
yourſelf of Ireland, and making the neceſlary preparations 
for the war in due time. 

While the rebels ſtrengthened themſelves there, and 
the French King ſent them the late King to head them 
againſt you, and ſupplies of all forts, had it not been for 
theſe traitors to your Majeſty and the Proteſtant religion, 
Ireland would have been maſtered with little expence ; 
and they ought to have anſwered for the treaſure that 
{hall be ſpent in reducing it. 

Can you believe, Sir, that they who would have made 


terms for King James againſt you, will not be ready, if 


any change happens, to make terms with him for them» 
ſelves, though it were by delivering your Majeſty up to him? 
You ſee, Sir, how King James is ſupported by the 
French King, and with what inſolence the Papiſts, and 
many others, have carried themſelves againſt you and 
your government. Many thouſands talk againſt you in 
all public places, who not only declare their hopes of 
ſceing King James here very ſuddenly, but ſeem * 
| | k 
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that the nation will riſe to reſtore him as unanimouſly as 

they did to bring you in. 

This confidence cannot be without ſome grounds, 

either from the aſſurances given by his friends in your 

councils, or that they ſee your buſineſs ſo ill managed, 

that it is impoſſible for the government to ſubſiſt. 

At this eonjuncture you ought certainly to truſt none 
but ſuch as you can entirely confide in; ſuch alone whoſe 
integrity is known to the world, whoſe principles have 
brought them to your ſervice and intereſt, and whoſe 
ſafety and welfare 1s bound up with yours ; not ſuch who 
would be in the ſame poſts, or better, ſhould King James 
be re-eſtabliſhed, and have betrayed you to him ever ſince 
you employed them, 

This ſpirit that has riſen up againit you is ſpread over 
England, as well as about the town; and though you 
may not think the militia of much uſe againſt diſciplined 
troops, yet if your Majeſty will put it into ſuch hands as 
you can truſt, they will be able to prevent any rifings or 
tumults that can be in the country, and ſecure your 
peace at home: Therefore, Sir, it cannot be ill advice 
to ſettle it all over England as ſoon as poſſibly you can : 
They are paid by the country, and do not coſt you one 
penny. 

There is another part of your conduct which hath been 
of great prejudice to you; that you have carried your- 
ſelf with ſuch coldneſs, ſlowneſs, and indifference in all 
bulineſs, and between all parties ; the hands and hearts of 
your friends have been thereby weakened, and your ene- 
mies ſtrengthened againſt you, | 

It was expected by all men, when you took the go- 


with wiſdom and vigor, that you would have made your- 
ſelf ſafe from your foes, and put all power into the hands 
of your friends, Your enemies gave over all hopes, but 
[Bb] 2 thoſe 


vernment upon you, that you would have ſettled it both 
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thoſe of your mercy, and would never have thought of 
diſturbing your peace, had they not been invited to it by 
the ill conduct of your affairs. 

It is no wonder that ſo many of them are crept in about 
you, and that ſome have gained ſuch credit with you, ſince 
you hegan very early to forget your friends who had beſt 
ſerved you, and ſhowed more kindneſs to thoſe who had 
moſt oppoſed you. Certainly, Sir, you are the firſt King 
ſet up by power, that ever ſought to be ſupported by his 
enemies, 

Were they not fit to beentruſted and employed by you, 
who had hazarded their all for you ? or could you think 
thoſe who had placed the crown upon your head not able 
to keep it there? Thoſe are doubtleſs two very good argu. 
ments for their fidelity and power to ſerve you, 

Your coldneſs and flowne(s in buſineſs hath made your 


enemies think you are afraid of them; and your trimming | 


between parties is beneath you and your cauſe, Had you 
made uſe of thoſe men alone who always appeared true to 
the intereſt of England, your enemies would not have had 
the confidence to have oppoſed you in any thing ; your 
buſineſs would have gone on ſmooth and undiſturbed, 
and your reign would have been glorious ; but employing 
a medly of men, who can never act heartily together, 
your friends could not ferve you, and your enemies were 
encouraged to intrigue againſt you, 

1 he wiſeſt and beſt thinking men do not comprehend 
what your Majeſty can propoſe to yourſelf from that 
ſcheme of meaſures which ſeems to be laid before you. 

Can it be for your Majeſty's ſervice to truſt or 
employ any of King James's creatures! 

Or any who are notoriouſly known to be diſhonek 
men ? 

Or ſuch whoſe mal-adminiſtration heretofore made 


them hated by the people? | 
Or 
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Or any of them who had a hand, in the two laſt reigns, 
in bringing us into the miſery your Majeſty hazarded your 
all to deliver us out of ? 

You ſee, Sir, into what an ill condition they brought 
your affairs in one year, Is it not maniſeſt that ſome of 
them have betrayed you, that others have cheated you, 
and that altogether they put your buſineſs into ſuch con- 
fuſion. that you know not which way to turn yourſelf ? 
Your friends are hereby much diſcouraged, and rendered 
uncapable of ſerving you ; for they neither can, nor will, 
at in the company, or under the direction of ſuch 
villains. 

Your whole people complain, and your parliament is 
diſcontented at it. If the parliament had not ſeen theſe 
men employed, I dare affirm they would have ſettled upon 
your Majeity and the Queen the revenue for life. In the 
laſt ſeſſions they complained of theſe people, yet were 
then willing to give the revenue for five or ſeven years ; 
but now they ſee ſo mueh treachery, and the miſcarriages 
grown to ſuch a bulk, that they can no longer bear them. 
Your Majeſty ſuffers by it, for they will not truſt while 
theſe men are about you. 

Who would have thought it poſſible, that the ile of 
England ſhould ſo ſoon grow jealous of you, their great 
deliverer, as not to truſt you with the revenue for more 
than one year ? Theſe men are the only cauſe of it ; and 
firſt or laſt, you will find it abſolutely neceſſary to part 
with them. 

If they loved your Majeſty, they would withdraw them- 
ſelves for your ſake; and if they were wiſe men, they 
would retire for their own : For if they bring us to con- 
fuſion again, they will be certain ſacrifices to the public, 

Doubtleſs they endeavour to miſrepreſent the parlia- 
ment to your Majeſty, as if they deſigned to leſſen your 


power when they queſtion thoſe about you, or are diflatiſ= 
fied 
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fied with any you employ z; thereby hoping to ſhelter 


themſelves under your prerogative, and prevail with your 
Majeſty to protect them upon theſe ſpecious pretences, 
This hath ever been the trick of wicked miniſters, and 
as often their ruin, | 

But, Sir, we hope it will not be in the power of any 
to fix thoughts in your Majeſty in prejudice of your par. 
liament. No King of England can be great or happy 
without a perfect good underſtanding between him and 
his people; their intereſt is the ſame; and they are ene- 
mies to both who endeavour to divide them, 

We cannot doubt your Majeſty's affection for the Pro- 
teſtant religion and the people of England, ſince you 
have ſo much expoſed yourſelf to ſuccour them: And we 
hope, that neither the diſappointments you may have met 
with on the one hand, nor the infinuation of ill men on 
the other, will divert you from finiſhing the good you in- 
tended us. 

It is true you have an aftergame to play, yet we hope 
it may be retrieved, if your Majeſty pleaſe to take mea- 
ſures accordingly. 

Open your heart to your people, let them ſee that you 
ſincerely deſire their good, and that it is your misfortune, 
not choice, that you have employed perſons you find them 
diſſatisfied with; tell them that you are ready to quit 


| whoever they diſlike, and that you will never keep any 


about you who are ſuſpected to them. 

The putting away all thoſe who are complaiaed of, 
cannot have any dangerous conſequence ; for their inte- 
reſt is ſo ſmall, that altogether they cannot bring a hun- 
dred men either for or againſt you. 

This will regain you all the hearts you have loſt ; this 


will fill the iſland with acclamations in your praiſe; this 
will make the parliament give you all the money you can 


want or deſire, and your name renowned to all ages. 
We 
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We are fully perſuaded that your Majeſty does really 
intend the good of England; and ſince you do, why 
ſhould you not take the moſt ready courſe to make your- 
felf and us eaſy and happy ? 

Since it hath not pleaſed God to bleſs you with chil 
dren, you will by this means raiſe yourſelf a name more 1 
glorious to poſterity, than if you had children to make | 
princes over many nations. | | 

And if you had children to ſucceed you here, yet this 
would be the way to eſtabliſh your throne ; for no King 
can be ſo great in England as he that reigns in the hearts | 
of his people; and he that ſincerely deſires their good, may 0 
command the laſt penny they have to give, and every drop 
of their blood to ſerve him. ü 

The propoſal of ſettling a revenue, by act of parlia- 
ment, upon the Princeſs Ann of Denmark, was fortu- 
nate for your Majeſty, for thereby you faw the number of 
your friends; and that if you take right meaſures, you may 
carry any thing in this houſe of commons. Your ene— 
mies could not have a more plauſible queſtion to draw in 
ay many to their ſide as can be brought againſt you on 
any occafion ; yet you heard how weak they were; the 
deſign was plain to give the Princeſs a great revenue, and 
make her independent upon your Majeſty, that ſhe might , 
be the head of a party againſt you, 1 

This was laboured by the Torys and High Church men, 
and carried for you by the honeſt old Whig intereſt : So 
that, Sir, you have clear demonſtration, which is the 
ſtronger ; and we hope you will no longer delay eſpouſ- — 
ing the honeſter part of the nation. 

Thoſe who made you King, and thoſe who keep your 
power from being eclipſed, deſire you to lay aſide the ob- 
noxious men about you; and, Sir, we hope you will, 
gratify us in a requeſt that is both for your honour and 
iutereſt. 


Your 


on 

Your circumſtances. are ſuch, by reaſon of enemies et 
home, and your wars abroad, that you will always want 
to be ſupported by parliaments, therefore it is neceſſary 
that you do what you can to ſatisfy your people; and do 
nothing to diſoblige them to bring yourſelf into diſputes 
with them, for it may be of molt dangerous conſequence, 

It is obſervable, in the reigus of King James the Firſt; 
King Charles the Firſt and Second, and the late King, 
that when they once came to have differences with their 
parliaments, they could never after call any new parlia. 
ment that would do any thing for them; and, on the 
contrary, that Queen Elizabeth's compliance and affa- 
bility made her wonderfully beloved, and her parliaments 
grant whatever ſhe deſired. 

If your Majeſty likes this advice, there be ſome 
honeſt men about you whom you may conſult with to im- 
prove it; tho? I proteſt that none of them know of this 
paper's coming to you, and am confident they will think 
theſe the only means to recover your almoſt Joſt game; 
and it is what was done by King Henry the Fourth, a 
great Prince, before you. 

] entreat your Majeſty's pardon for this preſumption, 


and remain 
Your moſt dutiful and loyal 


December 25th, 1689. Subject and ſervants 
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In King William's box there is the following letter to 
him, in the year 1689, which ſeems written by Mr. 
Hampden, diſſuading him from going to Ireland. 


OUR Majeſtie having been pleaſed, as I am inform'd, 
to communicate to ſeveral perſons your reſolutions 


of going into Ireland, the great objections that occur to 
| me 
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me are ſuch, that the infinite zeal I have for your Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, makes me preſume, in all humility, to lay 
them before you. 

Firſt, Sir, It is greatlie to be feared, that ſince almoſt 
nobodie - hath eſcaped ſickneſs that hath gone thither, 
your Majeſty will hardly eſcape it ; and how fatal that 
| may be, not only to England, but to Europe, every 
body knows, Ireland bearing no proportion to the con- 
cern and intereſt the world hath in the prolongation of 
your Majeſtie's life; the reaſons whereof are plain, but 
too long for this paper. | 

2dly, The great numbers of men which it will be ne- 
ceſlary for your Majeſty to carry over, and the many 
volunteers who will be deſirous to follow your Majeſtic, 
and will be compoſed of ſuch as are moſt affectionate to 
your royal perſon, will expoſe theſe two kingdoms too 
much to the deſigns of turbulent and diſaffeted perſons, 
too many whereof appear to be in England as well as 
Scotland, who no doubt have an underftanding together ; 
and *tis to be feared they do but wait for ſuch an oppor- 
tunity to execute their deſigne. 

zdly, It appearing manifeſtlie alreadie, that all things 
almoſt for the ſupport of the armys muſt be ſupplied from 
hence, and how difficult it is to doe it, even when we have 
had the royal authority to command it to be done: Vour 
Majeſtie will eaſily believe, that it will be next to impoſ- 
ible, when that is wanting, to furniſh in time, and ſuf- 


feiently, for an army near three times as big as this was 


this laſt year, 
Athly, The difficultys will be infinite in ſettling the 
dmi niſtration of the government during your Majeſty's 
abſence. If your Majeſty intruſts your councills to a few, 
there exception will be taken, and jealouſies will increaſe, 
though perhaps as unreaſonably as hitherto they have 
done. If your Majeſty make a full counſell, then factions 
Vox. II. [Cc] and 
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and miſunderſtandings will ariſe amongſt them, which 
will obitruct buſineſs ; beſides that it cannot eaſily be re. 
ſolved whether there ought to be any parliament or not, 
even upon the greateſt occaſions. 

Laſtly, the expence of treaſure will be ſo great, that it 
ſeems to put the whole fate of Europe upon the ſucceſs of 
the expedition, which can never be certain, from the 
ſituation of the country, the unhealthy weather, the want 
of proviſion, and many other difficultys. 

That I may explain the reaſon laſt offered, give me 
leave humblie to lay before you Majeſtie the ſtate of the 
treaſure, and your charge for the next year. 


The land-forces will coſt - - 2,500,000 
Your navy, - — — 1, 400, ooo 
The civil liſt, - - - 0,600,000 
'The debt already contracted, - 1, 400, ooo 


The contingent charges of tranſports, clothing, 
magazines, hay, artillery, and carriages, 
&c. 1 * 2 — 300, ooo 


— — — 


| Total 6,200,000 
Towards this there appears a proſpect only of 
two millions, granted by parliament and 


the revenue in all, - - 3,000,000 


So there will be a debt, — - 3,200,000 


'This debt amounts to ſo formidable a ſum, that the 
effects of it appear terrible: For, firſt, the want of 
money will be ſa great, that your army will in a great 
meaſure unpaid : 2dly, It is almoſt certain that it will 
create obſtructions in all neceſſary ſupplies to the army 
from time to time, on which the ſucceſs of the whole 
buſineſs will depend; and your Majeſtie's honor, and 

| i the 
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the glory of your name, and the welfare of theſe king- 
doms, are things of too great moment to be hazarded 
againſt ſuch apparent difficulties : But, 3dly, It is to be 
feared that the merchants who are to furniſh powder and 
ſtores, and the navy and victualls, will have ſo loſt their 
credit, that it is to be doubted whether it will be poſſible 
to ſett out a fleet another year, which, added to the danger 
of a mutinie, which may juſtly be feared in an army ſo 
much unpaid as this muſt be, ſeems to reduce your Ma- 
jeſtie's affairs in theſe kingdoms to the laſt diſtreſs, 


And ſhould the beſt thing that can, happen, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe apparent dangers, which is the totall re- 
duction of Ireland, this debt would be ſo great, that the 
parliament will certainly quarrel with the ill huſbandry, 
and ſay it might have been done for leſs; and the fac- 
tious will certainlie make uſe of that argument, and the 
diſtreſſes your Majeſtie's affairs will be in for want of 
money, to offer things more ungratefull to your Majeſtie 
than hitherto they have done. To cure all this, in my 
poor opinion, there is but one way, which is to reduce 
the charge, whatever the conſequences be, to ſuch a 
proportion, that the warr may be carried on, and the 
government ſubſiſt, and the armies and fleet well paid, 
and thereby depend and be affectionate to your Majeſtie's 
ſervice, though leſs numerous by this means. So Ireland 
will infallibly fall into your Majeſtie's hands the next 
year, if it doe not this. Your Majeſtic will be free from 
clamours for monie, and all the uneaſie conſequences 
of it ; your mind will be at eaſe, and your affairs, though 
not ſo raiſed in their victories, will be more ſafe, and if 
a Ciſappointment happen, it will be leſs afflicting, and 
ealier repaired z and whatever happen of objection from 
| the parliament, there is this anſwer obvious, that your 

Majeſtie hath done all that the ſupplies they furniſhed you 
with could enable you to do. But, Sir, if with this leſſer 
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army and fleet, you ſhould happen to be ſo victorious 
but to a degree of getting Dublin; then, Sir, as the glorie 
would be the greater, ſo every body that had money would 
be readie to lay it out upon adventures of lands there, to a 
degree of ſupplying your treaſure, whatever. the parlia. 
ment doe. To explain all the happy effects of ſuch an 
accident, would be too long here. There is one thing 
more which ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, which is, that 
after the raiſing of the parliament, your Majeſty go into 
Scotland, to ſettle that kingdom; at which journey your 
| Majeſtie will doubtleſs take ſuch care as that your Ma- 
jeſtie will be ſafe for many years from having diſturbance 
from thence, and ſo defeate thoſe that depend upon them 
here. I ought here to have offered your Majeſtic a ſcheme 
| for reducing the charge of the next year, to, the propor- 
tion I mentioned; but not knowing how far Your Majeftie 
will approve this humble opinion, and beſides, there being 
ſo many abler men here to make it, I do not here offer it; 
but if your Majeſtie pleaſes to encourage my zeal, ſti as 
to command my thoughts, I will lay them before your 
Majeſtie with that integrity and true loyalty which I muſt 
always have to your Majeſtie's ſervice. 
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In King William's box there is a letter from Lord Dela- 
mer to the Marquis of Caermarthen, in the year 1689, 
on the ſame ſubject with Mr. Hampden's. Part of it 
is as follows: 


THE ſmall regard which the King has given to my ad- 

vice and opinion, as well in relation to things 28 
perſons, is an unanſwerable argument to me, that I ought 
rather to be ſilent, than unaſkt to offer him my ſentiments 


upon his going into Ireland; but whether ſuch neglect of 
g FT me 
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me has proceeded from a mean opinion of my- under- 
ſtanding, or a diſtruſt of my ſincere inclinations to his ſer- 
vice, or elſe from a greater reliance his Majeſty may have 
in your abilities, and the integrity of others, I know not; 
yet I cannot but declare, that it grates the harder upon 
me to ſee a preference given to thoſe who have juſtly ren- 
dered themſelves ſuſpected, by oppoſing his having the 
crown, and obſtructing every thing that tends to the 
ſettling of it ſince it was upon his head. 

They are not many who will not allow me to have 
a competent meaſure of ſenſe, and the number is not greater 
that think I act againſt my judgment; and muſt it not 
be a moſt ſenſible trouble, to be regarded as if I were 
a knave or a fool, and by him with whom voluntarily 
and unaſkt I ventured all I had in the world, and waſted 
a great part of it, and have exerted the utmoſt of my 
underſtanding and intereſt to make him eaſy, ſafe, and 
great? But I have this to ſupport me, that I have not 
done any thing to give him the leaſt cauſe to diſtruſt me, 


nor ever offered him any advice which the iſſue of it did 
not prove I was in the right, 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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